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PREFACE 

THE  Protestant  Missionary  Societies  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  for  some  years  past  held  an  Annual  Conference  of  officials  and 
others  intimately  connected  with  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  The 
object  of  the  Conference  has  been  a  full  and  frank  discussion,  such  as 
is  impossible  at  a  large  public  meeting,  of  the  various  questions  of 
policy  and  administration  which  present  themselves  to  those  respon 
sible  for  the  direction  and  control  of  the  missionary  enterprise. 

The  success  and  recognized  value  of  this  American  Conference  led 
the  London  Secretaries'  Association  to  arrange  a  similar  Conference 
in  London.  An  invitation  to  appoint  delegates  was  sent  to  every 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  having  its  headquarters  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland,  and  the  response  was  most  encouraging,  thirty-one 
societies  promising  to  take  part  in  the  Conference.  The  committee  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  kindly  offered  the  use  of  the  Library 
and  other  rooms  at  the  Bible  House  for  the  purposes  of  the  Conference, 
an  arrangement  which  was  recognized  by  all  as  peculiarly  happy  and 
appropriate. 

It  was  decided  that  the  delegation  of  each  society  taking  part  in 
the  Conference  should  be  limited,  at  any  one  session,  to  five  repre 
sentatives  from  the  foreign  field  and  five  from  the  home  work.  The 
personnel  of  the  delegation  might,  however,  if  it  were  so  desired,  be 
varied  from  one  session  to  another.  The  total  number  of  delegates 
who  registered  their  names  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-six. 

The  following  pages  contain  an  almost  verbatim  report  of  the 
Conference.  In  a  few  of  the  speeches,  where  there  was  a  repetition 
of  sentiments  already  expressed  by  a  previous  speaker,  some  con 
densation  has  been  attempted.  It  may  fairly  be  said,  therefore,  that 
every  speech  in  the  Report  contributes  something  to  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  under  consideration.  In  most  cases  the  proofs  have  been 
revised  by  the  speakers.  The  fact  that  this  Report  passed  through 
the  press  during  the  holiday  season  made  such  a  revision  impossible 
in  a  few  instances. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  little  and  unpretentious  volume  may  prove  not 
unworthy  of  a  place  beside  the  Reports  of  larger  and  more  famous 
Conferences.  If  it  serves  to  contribute  anything  to  the  solution  of 
the  great  questions  discussed  within  its  pages,  the  labour  of  those 
concerned  in  its  production  will  be  abundantly  recompensed. 

LEWIS  HERMON  GAUNT, 

London  Missionary  Society,  ,       Secretary  of  Conference. 

14,  Blomfield  Street,  E.C. 


PROGRAMME 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  18. 

10—11.30   A.M. 

Subject— The  principles  which  should  regulate  the  provision  of 
further  translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  whole  or 
part. 

Chairman :  The  Rev.  CHANCELLOR  EDMONDS,  B.D.  (Vice-President 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society). 

First  Speaker :   The   Rev.  JOHN   SHARP,  M.A.   (Editorial  Superin 
tendent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society). 

Second  Speaker:  W.  J.  SLOWAN,  Esq.  (Secretary  of    the  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland). 

11.80—1  P.M. 

Subject— The  provision  of  advanced  Christian  literature  for  Native 
Pastors  and  others. 

Chairman :  The  Rev.  PREBENDARY  WHITE,  D.D.  (General  Secretary 
of  the  Religious  Tract  Society). 

First  Speaker :  The  Rev.  CHARLES   JORDAN,  of   Calcutta  (Baptist 
Missionary  Society). 

Second  Speaker :  The  Rev.  W.  S.  SUTHERLAND,  M.A.,  formerly  of 
Sikkim  (Church  of  Scotland). 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

8,-5  P.M. 

Subject— Mass  movements  towards  Christianity  :  at  what  point 
should  inquirers  be  regarded  as  converts  ? 

Chairman :  The  Rt.  Rev.  BISHOP  TUCKER,  D.D.,  of  Uganda. 

First  Speaker :  The  Rev.  C.  T.  WINTERS,  of  Hyderabad  (Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society). 

Second  Speaker :    The   Rev.   F.   L.    MARLER,  of    Gooty    (London 
Missionary  Society). 


PROGRAMME  vii 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  19. 

10—11.30  A.M. 

Subject  The  preparation  of  Missionary  Candidates:  how  far  is 
it  advisable  to  specialize,  and  how  far  is  co 
operation  possible? 

Chairman:  The  Rev.  J.  A.  LIGHTFOOT,  M.A.  (Principal  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society's  College,  Islington). 

First  Speaker  :  The  Rev.  ALEX.  CONXELL,  M.A.,  B.D.  (Convener 
of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the  English 
Presbyterian  Church). 

Second  Speaker :  The  Rev.  W.  H.  FINDLAY,  M.A.  (Secretary  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society). 


11.30—1  P.M. 
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Subject — Co-operation  in  the  Mission  Field  for  special  objects. 

Chairman:  The  Rev.  GEORGE   ROBSON,  D.D.  (Editor   of   the  Mis 
sionary  Record  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland). 

First  Speaker  :  The  Rev.  ALEX.  MILLER,  B.D.,  of  Buckie  (U.F.C.S). 

Second  Speaker :  The  Hon.  GERTRUDE  KINNAIRD  (Hon.  Secretary 
of  the  Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission). 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

3—5  P.M. 

Subject— The  relation  of  Missionaries  to  Government. 

Chairman :  The    Hon.    The   MASTER   OF  POLWARTH    (Church    of 
Scotland). 

First  Speaker:  D.  G.  BARKLEY,   Esq.,  LL.D.    (Joint  Convener  of 
the  Foreign  Mission,  Irish  Presbyterian  Church).  • 

Second  Speaker  :  EUGENE    STOCK,  Esq.  (Secretary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society). 


viii  PROGRAMME 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  20. 

10—11.30  A.M. 

Subject— How  to  reach  the  Churches  so  as  to  maintain  an 
interest  in  missions,  with  a  view  both  to  funds  and 
personal  service. 

Chairman  :     LORD    OVERTOUN    (Representing    the    Livingstonia 
Mission  of  the  U.F.C.S.). 

First  Speaker :  The  Rev.  B.  BARING-GOULD,  M. A.  (Secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society). 

Second  Speaker :  W.  B.  SLOAN,  Esq.  (Secretary  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission). 

11.30—1  P.M. 

Subject— Is  it  possible  and  expedient  to  form  a  Standing  Com 
mittee  of  Reference  on  questions  in  dispute  between 
Missionaries  and  Missionary  Societies  ? 

Chairman :  The  Rev.  JOHN  McMuRTRiE.   D.D.   (Foreign   Mission 
Secretary  of  the  Church  of  Scotland). 

Introduced  by  the  Rev.  R.  WARDLAW  THOMPSON  (Secretary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society). 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

3—4  P.M. 
DEVOTIONAL    MEETING. 

Chairman:  CALEB  R.  KEMP,  Esq.  (Chairman  of  Committee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society). 

Speakers  :  The  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox,  M.A.  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society). 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  MEYER,  B.A. 

4 — 5  P.M. 

A  RECEPTION  given  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 


FIRST  SESSION,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  18,  10-11.30  A.M. 

The  Rev.  CHANCELLOR  EDMONDS,  B.D.  (Vice-President  of  the  British 

and  Foreign  Bible  Society),  took  the  Chair  at  ten  o'clock. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  SHARP,  M.A. 

THE    PRINCIPLES    WHICH   SHOULD   REGULATE   THE 

PROVISION   OF   FURTHER  TRANSLATIONS 
OF  THE    HOLY  SCRIPTURES   IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART 

FIRST  PAPER:  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  SHARP,  M.A., 
Editorial  Superintendent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

THE  expansion  of  Christian  Missions  and  the  expansion  of  Bible 
work  have  been  marked  characteristics  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
They  spring  from  a  common  source  in  love  to  Christ,  and  a  sense  of 
duty  to  Him.  They  have  a  common  aim,  to  create  joy  in  heaven  for 
earth-born  sinners  who  have  found  their  Saviour.  They  ought  to  go 
together.  "  The  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of 
thee"(lCor.  xii.  21). 

To  those  who  by  faitli  see  One  who  is  invisible  enthroned  above 
the  outward  course  of  events  in  the  world's  history — who  is  not  a 
passive  spectator  of  them,  but  One  who  works  "  all  things  after  the 
counsel  of  His  own  will "  (Ephes.  i.  11),  this  expansion  is  a  signi 
ficant  fact.  Does  it  not  mean  that  God's  time  for  the  wider 
evangelization  of  the  world  had  come  ?  Who  else  set  doors  so  wide 
open  before  His  people  ?  Who  else  gave  the  ability  and  the  will  to 
one  and  another  to  accomplish  what  has  been  done?  Are  not  growing 
opportunities  "  signs  of  the  times "  (Matt.  xvi.  3)  on  which  every 
Christian  should  keep  his  eye  ?  Is  not  opportunity  the  "  due  season  " 
at  which  every  "  faithful  and  wise  steward  "  should  be  on  the  alert  to 
be  giving  his  Lord's  household  their  "  portion  of  meat  "  (Luke  xii.  42) 
lest  he  be  caught  napping? 

God's  Word  is  still  without  a  rival  in  its  influence  on  human 
spirits.  No  Christian  Mission  can  dispense  with  it  or  neglect  it,  and 
prosper.  Twenty  years  ago  Bishop  Steere  wrote  from  Zanzibar : 
"The  mission  work  expands  so  fast  that  if  I  did  not  consider  a 
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vernacular  Bible  essential  to  sound  mission  tvork,  I  should  often  be 
tempted  .to  lay  it  (his  translation  work)  aside  for  a  much  longer 
time  "  (Monthly  Reporter,  December,  1881,  p.  805). 

It  is  true  that,  as  compared  with  the  other  Christian  centuries,  the 
last  has  done  far  more  than  all  of  them  put  together  to  hold  forth  to 
men  "  the  word  of  life."  A  glance  at  Mary  Jones'  Welsh  Bible  of 
1799,  in  this  room,  will  show  that  the  poorest  copies  of  Scripture 
issued  now  in  foreign  tongues  are  far  more  attractive,  portable  and 
cheap  than  even  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  could  provide  at 
home  a  century  ago.  Moreover,  the  machinery  for  diffusing  the 
Holy  Scriptures  over  the  habitable  earth  has  become  wonderfully 
developed.  To  instance  but  one  instrumentality  for  this  :  In  1800 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  did  not  exist.  It  is  now  send 
ing  forth  about  sixteen  thousand  fresh  Bibles,  Testaments  and  Por 
tions  for  every  working  day  of  the  year. 

I.  But  with  all  this  expansion,  for  which  we  must  humbly  thank 
God,  I  feel  constrained  to  press  upon  the  Missionaries  and  the 
managers  of  Missionar3'  Societies  whom  I  am  privileged  to  address 
today,  as  the  very  first  principle  which  should  regulate  the  provision 
of  further  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  that  there  must  be  more 
attention  to  the  matter  than  ever  yet. 

A  circulation  of  even  five  million  books  a  year  provides,  we  are 
told,  a  Gospel  (say)  for  only  one  in  ten  babies  that  began  their  im 
mortal  career  in  the  same  time.  What  of  overtaking  the  unprovided 
millions  already  in  the  world  when  the  year  opened?  Is  a  circulation 
of  half  a  million  copies  a  year  sufficient  for  130  millions  in  the 
Russian  Empire,  to  say  nothing  of  the  number  of  tongues  within 
that  Empire  which  do  not  yet  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  ? 
Does  a  similar  circulation  of  half  a  million  a  year  in  India  provide  a 
book  for  more  than  one  in  nine  of  the  pupils  in  its  schools  ?  If  the 
annual  circulation  of  Scripture  in  China  by  the  three  Bible  Societies 
were  to  rise  to  two  million  volumes,  large  and  small,  would  that  be 
in  any  adequate  proportion  to  the  millions  of  readers  in  that  great 
Empire  ? 

Again,  take  the  existing  number  and  contents  of  translations — do 
they  justify  sitting  still  ?  In  1800  translations  of  the  Bible  were 
extant,  perhaps,  in  some  forty  languages.  By  1900  they  had  grown  to 
over  four  hundred  versions  of  the  whole  Divine  Library,  or  parts  there 
of.  But  how  much  of  God's  Book  do  these  translations  actually  cover  ? 
Only  just  over  a  quarter  of  them  are  versions  of  the  whole  Bible. 
Not  a  hundred  more  are  complete  New  Testaments.  Should  we  as  a 
people  feel  that  we  had  all  that  we  need  to  know — all  we  could  pro 
fitably  use — of  God's  revelation  to  man,  if  we  possessed  but  a  single 
Gospel  in  our  mother  tongue  ?  Yet  at  least  one  in  five  of  the  peoples 
for  whom  we  too  glibly  say  that  the  "  Bible "  has  been  translated 
possesses  no  more  than  a  single  Gospel !  Is  our  duty  to  those  eighty 
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nations  fully  discharged  when  we  have  given  them  one  inspired 
portion  out  of  the  whole  sixty-six  which  God  has  given  us  ? 

There  are  other  nations  worse  off  still.  The  Centenary  year  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is  not  far  off.  We  have  begun  to 
take  stock  of  what  languages  are  still  entirely  without  translations. 
Are  Christians,  are  missionary  committees  and  secretaries,  alive  to 
the  state  of  things  ?  Take  the  single  field  of  Oceania.  A  list  of  its 
current  languages  has  been  prepared  with  care.  After  rejecting  about 
170  of  them  as  being  unworthy  to  be  enshrined  in  a  translated  Gospel, 
there  remain  in  that  region  127  distinct  dialects  and  languages  known 
to  deserve  to  be  made  vehicles  of  the  heavenly  message.  As  yet  these 
are  entirely  without  it.  For  the  most  part  the  existing  forty-three  or 
so  translations  lie  near  one  another  in  clusters,  while  large  spaces 
and  islands  and  groups  of  islands  are  without  even  an  inspired  word 
in  their  dialects. 

The  Book  can  go  beyond  the  preacher's  voice.  It  remains  when  he 
is  withdrawn.  It  is  the  best  bulwark  against  heresies,  against 
formalism,  against  sacerdotalism,  and  against  unbalanced  exagger 
ation  of  a  truth.  Is  it  then  a  wise  and  far-sighted  policy  to  require 
that  nearly  all  missionaries,  and  certainly  the  ablest  of  them,  shall 
be  for  preaching  and  teaching  and  hospitals,  and  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  be  left  very  much  to  care  for  itself  ?  Only  last  week, 
from  a  populous  field  covered  by  seyeral  races,  and  but  recently  made 
accessible  to  the  pure  Gospel,  I  had  this  message  :  "  From  the  mission 
aries  we  cannot  expect  any  help  for  some  time  to  come,  as  all  their 
energies  are  given  now  to  opening  up  their  work,  and  their  Boards 
will  not  allow  them  to  be  set  aside  for  translation  work.  Mr.  R.'s 
Board  has  instructed  him  to  cease  the  work  of  revision  he  was 
engaged  in."  And  not  a  month  ago  an  application  from  the  Bible 
Society  for  an  able  linguist  to  serve  for  a  time,  wholly  at  its  expense, 
in  revising  a  version  which  will  reach  nine  or  ten  millions  of  people, 
was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  interests  of  his  own  denomination 
would  suffer  meantime. 

II.  This  brings  me  to  the  second  principle  which  should  regulate 
the  provision  of  further  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  that  is 
that  the  claims  of  this  work  should  be  practically  held  paramount  to 
all  others.     A   vernacular   Bible    was   the   first    care  of    primitive 
Christian  missions.     It  belongs  not  merely  to  the  well-being,  but  to 
the  very  being  of  a  spiritual  Christian  Church  and  people.     It  is 
bound  up  with  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  for  which  we  praj*.    If  a 
particular  man,  or  a  particular  society  is  in  any  case  best  able  to 
provide  or  improve  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  any  self  seeking  and 
rivalry  on  the  part  of  others  which  would  bar  such  an  allotment  of 
the  work  should  be  melted  away  in  the  crucible  of  devotion  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  the  interests  of  His  kingdom. 

III.  There  are  signs,  methinks,  that  God  the  Holy  Spirit  may  be 
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going  to  move  more  men  and  women  of  intellectual  power  and 
missionary  spirit  to  give  themselves  by  patient  toil  to  add  to  the 
translations  of  His  Book.  At  any  rate,  He  has  been  prompting  some 
Christians  to  give  of  their  wealth  to  promote  this  object.  The  be 
quests  of  Robert  Arthington  to  the  Baptist  and  the  London  Missionary 
Societies  seem  going  to  be  followed  by  a  much  smaller  but  still  con 
siderable  gift  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  on  condition 
that  it  is  all  to  be  spent  within  ten  years  in  making  and  spreading 
translations  of  Scripture  not  yet  on  its  list.  Surely  some  to  whom 
the  talents  of  a  Pilkington  have  been  given  will  hear  in  these  gifts  a 
call  from  above  to  forego  other  forms  of  ministry  at  home  and  abroad 
to  become  "  ministers  of  the  Word  "  (Luke  i.  2). 

And  is  there  not  here  a  third  principle  suggested  to  us  that  more 
definite  prayer  should  be  made  that  divinely  qualified  translators 
should  be  raised  up  and  sent  forth  to  engage  in  this  work  wherever 
God's  time  for  it  is  come? 

In  missionary  prayers  this  item  seems  often  overlooked.  And  yet 
in  what  branch  of  missionary  enterprise  is  guidance  from  above, 
both  providential  and  spiritual,  more  needful  ?  Let  the  mere  offer  of 
money  decide  what  translations  you  take  up,  and  the  men  by  whom 
they  are  to  be  done,  and  the  result  will  be  disappointing.  In  the 
Bible  Society's  early  years,  the  offer  of  £500  a  version  produced  a 
great  many  translations  for  India,  of  which  the  bleached  skeletons 
still  linger  in  the  Historical  Table  of  Versions  printed  in  the  Report. 
The  books  themselves  were  sold  many  years  ago  at  Calcutta  for  waste 
paper.  There  was  no  mission  to  nurse  them  and  use  them  at  their 
birth,  and  to  improve  them  in  later  editions.  And  now  they  have 
only  a  name  that  they  live  and  are  dead  (Rev.  iii.  1). 

IV.  This  illustration  suggests  a  fourth  principle  to  be  applied  to 
further  translations.  The  experience  of  the  past  must  be  deferred 
to.  Methods  that  have  been  tried  and  failed  must  be  avoided. 
Translations  must  not  be  multiplied  under  different  names,  when 
they  are  only  slightly  differing  dialects  of  the  same  language. 
Individual  translators  must  bend  their  own  preferences  to  authori 
tative  rulings  from  headquarters  on  such  points,  for  example,  as  the 
issue  of  a  "  one-man  "  version  ;  the  following  of  the  English  Revised 
Version  in  particular  omissions ;  the  translating  or  the  transliterating 
of  the  Divine  Name  in  the  Old  Testament ;  the  style  of  language  to 
be  adopted ;  and  the  limits  to  be  put  upon  versions  in  a  patois,  or  in  a 
hybrid  or  vulgar  colloquial,  or  transliterations  into  the  characters 
belonging  to  another  language.  After  a  century  of  experiments  and 
experience,  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
are  entitled  to  be  consulted  and  to  speak  decisively,  before  new 
departures  are  adopted  in  any  versions  to  be  made  or  issued  at  its 
expense. 

There  are  circumstances  in  which  a  special  translation  even  for  a 
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very  small  population  may  be  right,  and  others  in  which  it  would  be 
an  improvident  spending  of  funds  which  are  at  best  insufficient  for 
all  the  urgent  demands  upon  them.  Thei-e  may  be  cases  in  which 
Mr.  Arlington's  dictum  may  be  right,  that  the  Gospels  of  St.  Luke 
and  St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  all  that  need  be  pre 
pared  in  a  given  dialect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  J.  Hinton 
Knowles,  the  translator  of  almost  the  whole  Bible  into  Kashmiri, 
says  :  "  The  full  equipment  of  any  people  for  the  service  of  God  calls 
not  for  the  four  Gospels  alone  or  the  Epistles  alone,  but  for  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms;  also,  for  promise  and  type  as  well  as 
fulfilment,  for  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New.  Because  the 
Bible  is  the  one  Book  which  teaches  what  man  is  to  believe  con 
cerning  God,  and  what  duty  God  requires  of  man  "  (Monthly  Reporter, 
October,  1900,  p.  238). 

V.  One  more  principle  must  be  briefly  mentioned,  and  I  have  done. 
I  put  it  in  Chancellor  Edmonds'  words:  "A  Bible  in  every  language 
is  a  catching  cry.  There  is  a  second  thought  that  must  find  expres 
sion,  one  Bible  in  every  language,  the  common  property  of  all  who 
teach  and  preach  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ"  (Expansion  during 
the  Queen's  Reign,  p.  39).  That  has  been  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society's  pole-star  in  the  pa'st.  It  must  be  the  rule  of  the 
future  too.  Listen  to  the  words  of  Henry  Venn  (Hon.  Secretary  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society)  at  the  Bible  Society's  Anniversary 
forty  years  ago.  He  said :  "  There  is  another  mark  of  royal  muni 
ficence  in  the  actions  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  It 
takes  our  version,  or  the  version  of  any  other  Society,  and  puts  upon 
it  the  stamp  of  common  property;  ...  no  longer  belonging  to  this 
or  that  Society,  but  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  every  clime 
and  in  every  age.  .  .  .  This  Society  is  a  centre  of  union  among  the 
various  missionary  societies,  and  exercises  a  moderating  and  binding 
influence  among  them  all.  .  .  .  The  same  benefit  which  manifests 
itself  in  the  Church  at  home  manifests  itself,  I  think,  much  more  in 
the  Churches  abroad.  .  .  .  The  Bible  is  the  point  of  union.  But  .  .  . 
without  the  Bible  Society  .  .  .  we  might  have  had  an  Episcopalian 
Bible  ...  a  Baptist  Bible  ...  a  Presbyterian  Bible.  But  now  in 
our  native  Churches  .  .  .  the  natives  see  this  point  of  union.  ...  If 
we  have  separate  missionary  societies,  we  have  one  Bible  Society, 
the  centre  and  foundation  of  all  true  religion." 

And  so  in  the  future  no  pains  must  be  spared  to  draw  translations 
together,  and,  if  possible,  embody  in  one  version  the  words  that  are 
common  to  the  widest  possible  area  and  the  largest  number  of  tribes. 
The  more  we  can  make  the  Bible  speak  to  men  as  the  voice  of  their 
common  Father,  the  more  shall  we  walk  worthily  of  the  calling 
wherewith  we  are  called.  "  The  voice  of  Thy  watchmen !  they  lift 
up  the  voice ;  together  do  they  sing :  for  they  shall  see  eye  to  eye, 
when  the  Lord  returneth  to  Zion  "  (Isaiah  lii.  8,  R.V.). 
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SECOND  PAPER  :  by  Mr.  W.  J.  SLOWAN, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland. 
IT  is  of  happy  significance  that  this  Conference  of  Foreign  Mis 
sionary  workers  should  assemble  in  the  heart  of  the  Bible  House, 
and  that  its  first  consideration  should  be  given  to  questions  affecting 
the  more  adequate  presentation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  world. 
The  Bible  may  well  take  the  first  place  here,  for  it  is  itself  the  great 
missionary — in  a  sense  the  only  one — without  which  there  could  have 
been  none  other ;  while  those  only  are  missionaries  who  by  pen  or 
voice  or  life,  or  all  conjoined,  so  translate  the  Word  of  God  that 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  men  by  it  are  born  again. 

The  preceding  paper  has  noticed  the  progress  made  in  Bible  work  in 
general  during  the  past  century. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  nineteenth  century  found  the  world  in 
possession  of  thirty  or  forty  translations  of  Scripture,  and  left  it  with 
400,  and  that  thus  all  the  great  vernaculars  have  been  supplied. 
Though  the  total  figures  that  Scotland  can  supply  are  relatively  small 
they  serve  to  indicate  considerable  advance.  The  four  societies  united 
in  the  National  Bible  Society  in  1861  issued,  during  the  previous  fifty- 
two  years,  one  and  a  half  millions  of  Scriptures ;  in  the  forty  sub 
sequent  years  the  issues  have  been  'twenty  millions.  The  one  and  a 
half  millions  were  almost  wholly  confined  to  Scotland,  of  the  twenty 
millions  two-thirds  were  in  regions  beyond,  while  of  the  eight 
millions  issued  during  the  last  decade  only  one  and  a  half  millions 
were  kept  at  home. 

And  yet  our  text  this  morning  takes  it  for  granted  that  provision 
for  further  translations  must  be  made.  The  world  does  not  yet  contain 
all  the  books  that  require  to  be  written  in  order  that  men  may  believe 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  believing  may  have  life  through  His 
name.  No  living  language  can  be  left  without  the  Scriptures.  In 
deed  that  is  but  a  dead  language  in  which  they  are  not  found,  and 
must  remain  so  till  it  hears  the  Master's  voice,  "  I  say  unto  thee 
arise,"  and  so  receives  at  once  both  life  and  nourishment. 

But  we  do  not  suppose  that  it  will  be  necessary  or  even  desirable 
that  translations  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  made  into  all  "  the  two 
thousand  different  forms  of  living  speech  in  the  world."  In  some 
cases  tribes  and  tongues  will  die  before  they  have  begun  in  this  way 
to  live,  many  of  them  thus  "  obtaining  a  better  resurrection."  But 
as  Providence  opens  the  way  the  Bible  Societies  are  ready,  as  you  have 
heard,  to  bring  the  written  Word  within  the  reach  of  all.  No  worthy 
translation  knocks  in  vain  at  their  door.  Nor  have  they  yet  declared 
that  a  tribe  must  number  so  many  souls  before  it  will  be  worth  while 
to  provide  it  with  the  Scriptures  in  its  mother  tongue.  This  work 
cannot  be  reckoned  according  to  rules  of  arithmetic.  If  the  value  of 
one  soul  outweighs  that  of  the  world,  how  many  souls  dare  the 
Church  suffer  to  die  in  the  dark? 
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Scotland  had  given  no  new  version  to  the  world  till  in  1862  our 
young  society  printed  the  New  Testament  in  Efik  for  the  people  of 
Old  Calabar,  followed  by  the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  tongue,  by 
the  New  Testament  in  another  African  tongue,  and  portions  in  seven 
more.  In  all  we  have  issued  or  taken  part  in  the  issue  of  some  seven 
teen  missionary  versions,  eleven  of  them  being  new  translations. 
Though  this  is  not  much  when  compared  with  the  numerous  versions 
printed  by  our  friends  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  we 
have  done  what  we  could.  The  Paulicians  of  Hungary  lately  made 
appeal  to  us  in  Scotland  for  the  New  Testament  in  their  vernacular. 
They  are  Roman  Catholics,  but  with  a  rare  hunger  for  God's  Word. 
"  You  thrust  the  Bible  on  those  who  do  not  ask  for  it,"  they  said  ; 
"  how  can  you  refuse  it  to  us  who  cry  to  you  for  it  in  the  agony  of 
our  hearts  ?  "  There  are  but  18,000  of  them,  but  we  could  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  their  cry;  and  here  are  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  John,  first  instalments  of  the  New  Testament  in  Paulician. 

It  is  suggested  by  our  programme  that  the  further  translations 
required  may  be  "  in  whole  or  in  part."  Two-thirds  of  those  extant 
are  only  in  part;  and  while  it  is  important  that  a  large  proportion  of 
these  should  be  completed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  case  of 
people  new  to  the  Word  it  may  be  wise  to  supply  at  first,  and  till 
acquaintance  with  divine  things  somewhat  matures,  a  part  only 
rather  than  the  whole  of  Revelation.  The  infant  Church,  like  the 
infant  man,  requires  milk  rather  than  strong  meat — the  Gospels 
before  the  Epistles,  the  Psalms  before  Ezekiel,  the  New  Testament 
before  the  whole  Bible.  This  is  certainly  advisable  when  we  take 
the  Scriptures  to  cultured  unchristian  people.  The  colporteur-mis 
sionary  or  missionary-colporteur  in  China — and  the  terms  are  inter 
changeable — does  not  carry  many  copies  of  the  entire  Bible  for  sale 
to  the  general  population.  He  finds  that  half  a  loaf  in  this  case  is 
not  only  better  than  no  bread,  but  is  better  than  a  whole  one,  till 
digestion  and  appetite  grow  by  what  they  feed  upon ;  that  a  Gospel 
is  more  likely  to  be  bought,  more  likely  to  be  read,  than  the  Bible,  or 
even  than  a  New  Testament. 

In  this  great  duty  of  Bible  translation  the  Bible  Societies  are  the 
servants  of  the  Churches,  or  rather  both  are  the  servants  of  Christ : 
each  with  its  own  department  of  the  common  work.  "The  living 
Church,"  our  Chairman  has  said  in  one  of  those  learned  and  eloquent 
pronouncements  on  this  subject  which  have  become  classics  in  Bible 
Society  archives,  "  the  living  Church  of  our  Lord  holds  fast  and  holds 
forth  His  Word,  and  its  chief  security  for  holding  it  fast  is  its  fidelity 
in  holding  it  forth."  To  the  Church  then  we  may  well  make  a  new  and 
more  urgent  appeal  for  the  men  who  are  to  make  the  translations  we 
are  to  print.  Men  they  must  be  of  learning,  men  of  wisdom,  men  of 
large  sympathies,  men  of  grace ;  men  at  home  in  the  original  tongues 
of  Scripture,  men  at  least,  shall  I  say,'of  a  double  tongue,  their  own 
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and  the  vernacular  into  which  they  would  translate,  for  those  who  are 
not  at  home  in  their  own  tongue  are  likely  to  find  themselves  sadlj7  at 
Bea  in  another.  Their  work  must  be  faithful  to  the  original  as  they 
can  make  it,  but  not  literal  in  the  literal  sense,  lest  rigidity  become 
rigour.  It  is  not  a  mere  play  on  words  to  say  that  the  Bible,  like 
Enoch,  must  be  "  translated  that  it  should  not  see  death."  It  must 
rise  again  in  the  new  tongue  into  newness  of  life,  as  well  as  into  new 
ness  of  form,  if  it  is  to  make  dead  souls  live.  Then  must  the  translator 
have  yet  a  third  tongue,  the  tongue  of  fire.  Would  that  such  a  "  holy 
seed"  might  be  abundantly  found  in  our  Churches  to  revise  and  com 
plete  existing  translations,  and  to  furnish  those  that  still  are  lacking! 

I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  here  to  refer  to  what  some  present 
already  know,  that  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  has  long 
and  practically  recognized  the  fact  that  other  Christian  literature  has 
its  use  as  an  immediate  accompaniment,  in  Roman  Catholic  and 
heathen  lands,  to  the  Scriptures;  and  that  since  1893  it  has  published 
the  Gospels  and  the  book  of  the  Acts  in  Chinese  with  wholly  un- 
sectarian  notes  having  for  their  object  to  make  clear  to  the  unlearned 
and  ignorant  reader  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text, — notes  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  best  described  as  "  annotation  by  way  of  transla 
tion."  I  may  give  the  latest  example  that  has  come  under  my  notice 
of  the  necessity  for  such  notes.  In  the  Chinese  Recorder  for  last 
month  the  Editor  reviews  a  tract  on  Self  Support  written  in  Chinese, 
and  having  for  its  title  the  Native  Characters  for  the  words  Self 
Support.  But,  says  the  Editor,  "  two  teachers  of  the  language  could 
not  interpret  the  title  or  tell  the  meaning  thereof.  Self  support  seems 
to  be  an  idea  that  needs  to  be  involuted  into  the  Chinese  language." 
How  many  more  new  and  strange  things  are  there  in  the  Scriptures 
that  need  to  be  made  plain  to  the  Chinese  reader  by  such  interpreta 
tions  as  we  are  now  giving — for  which  indeed  we  judge  that  we  have 
the  authority  of  Scripture  itself  in  many  such  notes  as  that  appended 
to  Acts  iv.  36,  where  we  read  of  "  Joses,  who  by  the  Apostles  was 
surnamed  Barnabas  (which  is,  being  interpreted,  The  Son  of  Consola 
tion). 

In  closing  the  latest  of  his  valuable  booklets  on  Bible  Translation 
the  venerable  Dr.  Robert  Needham  Gust  speaks  of  himself  as  stand 
ing  in  the  portico  of  the  Temple,  peering  through  the  half  opened 
door  to  see  what  the  men  of  this  twentieth  century  will  do  in  speed 
ing  the  Word  of  Life  on  its  great  mission.  And  this  valiant  octo 
genarian  Great  Heart  not  only  looks  but  labours  to  this  end.  Shall 
not  we  take  our  place  by  his  side,  giving  ourselves  to  the  work  not  in 
"the  scant  measure  that  is  abominable,"  but  according  to  the  measure 
of  the  gift  of  Christ,  "good  measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together, 
running  over" ;  and  for  this  end  more  earnestly  implore  the  aids  of 
that  blessed  Spirit  through  Whom  only  its  going  forth  will  be  for 
the  salvation  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God  ? 
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DISCUSSION. 

THE  REV.  DR.  HOOPER  (Church  Missionary  Society),  of  North  India: 
Amongst  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the  provision  of  further 
translations  of  the  Scriptures  in  whole  or  in  part  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  this :  that  the  question  of  the  representation  of  various 
denominations  on  translation  committees  should  be  relegated  to  the 
second,  or  the  third,  or  even  the  fourth  place.  That  it  should  have 
some  place  I  fully  admit,  both  for  the  confidence  in  the  translation 
to  be  exercised  by  the  whole  Church,  in  its  various  denominations, 
and  also  because  there  are  some  differences  amongst  the  denominations 
as  to  how  certain  words  should  be  rendered.  This  however  applies 
only,  I  think,  to  the  New  Testament,  and  not  at  all  to  the  Old.  But  in 
my  opinion,  this  consideration  has  sometimes  had  too  much  place — I 
do  not  say  by  any  means  always  —in  translations  of  the  Scriptures 
which  have  come  within  my  purview.  I  remember  a  case  in  which 
every  denomination  that  was  interested  in  a  certain  language  was 
requested,  or  at  any  rate  permitted,  to  appoint  any  number  of  mis 
sionaries  on  the  committee  for  a  new  translation  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  in  that  language.  The  consequence  was  that  one  denomination 
or  mission  swamped  the  committee,  and — as  was  necessarily  the  case 
— the  greater  part  of  them  were  incompetent  for  that  particular  work, 
however  good  missionaries  they  might  have  been  otherwise.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  should  rather  look  first  of  all  to  get 
the  most  competent  men  for  the  work,  with  only  a  slight  consideration 
of  the  denomination  they  belong  to. 

The  various  qualifications  which  make  a  man  competent  for  this 
work  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  reader  of  the  second  paper,  and  I 
need  hardly  go  into  them  again,  except  to  emphasize  them  as  matters 
of  prime  importance.  I  will  however  just  add  one  or  two  points. 
One  principle  is  that  a  translator  should  have  the  gift — I  am  sure  it  is 
a  divinely  given  gift — of  judging  each  case  on  its  own  merits,  because 
the  whole  crux  of  the  matter,  and  that  which  makes  a  translator  feel 
his  work  to  be  so  intensely  responsible,  is  this — to  judge  in  each  case 
how  far  to  give  in  to  the  principle  of  following  the  original,  and  how 
far  to  give  in  to  the  principle  of  expressing  the  ideas  without  refer 
ence  to  the  actual  language  of  the  original.  I  am  sure,  from  my  own 
experience,  that  each  of  such  cases  does  produce  in  the  committee's 
mind  and  in  the  mind  of  every  translator  a  feeling  of  intense  responsi 
bility  to  God  and  to  His  Church  as  to  the  way  in  which  we  decide. 
Then  I  would  mention  another  qualification  which  the  gentleman  who 
has  preceded  me  has  not  mentioned,  and  which  is  to  my  mind  an 
absolute  sine  qua  non,  and  that  is  grace  to  submit  to  defeat,  grace  to 
urge  with  intensity  one's  own  opinion,  but  the  moment  one  is  defeated 
to  be  silent  and  not  say  another  word  about  it.  Without  that  grace 
it  is  impossible  for  a  translation  committee  to  work,  and  therefore  for 
a  translation  to  be  done,  properly. 
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THE  REV.  CANON  BALL  (C.M.S.),  of  Calcutta:  I  quite  agree  with 
Dr.  Hooper  in  what  he  has  said,  but  I  think  in  the  first  translation  a 
single  man,  with  help  from  a  native,  is  better  than  a  committee ;  and 
then  afterwards  a  small  committee.  This  committee,  I  believe, 
should  be  nominated  by  men  in  the  field,  but  annally  elected  by  the 
Home  Committee.  And  then  some  arrangement  should  be  made  that 
when  men  are  elected  to  this  work  they  should  be  set  apart  entirely 
for  it,  at  least  for  a  certain  period  of  the  year.  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  the  other  method,  in  which  men  have  come  into  the  com 
mittee  utterly  unprepared.  Another  case  I  know  in  which  a  man  was 
appointed  to  translate  and  send  the  first  proofs  round  to  his  brother 
missionaries  for  corrections  and  suggestions,  and  I  believe  that  most 
of  the  proofs  were  returned  without  any  remarks  or  suggestions  at  all. 

When  a  correct  translation  has  been  secured,  I  do  hope  that  the 
Bible  Society  will  see  its  way  to  free  itself  from  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  and  circulate  some  Bibles  at  least  with  notes  and  comments 
authorized  by  themselves.  No  one  has  had  experience  of  this  work 
without  feeling  the  necessity  for  this.  The  Bible  Society,  I  know,  is 
confined  by  rules  on  the  subject,  but  I  maintain  that  it  has  given 
itself  away  entirely,  because  what  it  objects  to  do  according  to  the 
rule  it  does  in  actual  fact :  while  it  objects  to  authorized  notes  and 
comments  being  printed,  it  does  pay  Biblewomen  to  go  about  and 
give  quite  unauthorized  comments  upon  the  Scriptures. 

And  then,  as  we  wish  to  send  out  the  most  perfect  and  correct 
translations,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Bible  Society  should  consider 
whether  in  India  and  China,  and  other  places,  the  Revised  Version 
should  not  be  circulated.  I  believe  if  they  can  do  that,  they  on  their 
part  will  help  us,  and  then  we  shall  have  fresh  courage  to  help  them. 

MR.  G.  A.  KING  (Religious  Tract  Society) :  I  hope  the  members  of 
missionary  societies  who  are  here  will  not  mind  the  voice  of  a  young 
man  asking  them  to  communicate  more  freely  with  the  authorities  in 
this  House,  with  a  view  to  the  expansion  of  Bible  translation.  It  is 
part  of  what  was  said  in  the  opening  paper  with  regard  to  mission 
aries  abroad  giving  more  definite  and  S3rstematic  information  about 
the  possibilities  of  further  Bible  translation.  I  am  sure  missionaries 
do  not  communicate  with  us  sufficiently,  because  they  think  they  are 
going  to  trouble  this  Society.  Please  let  them  trouble  us  as  much  as 
possible  with  every  suggestion  and  every  atom  of  information  with 
regard  to  the  languages  not  yet  touched. 

MR.  STANLEY  P.  SMITH  (China  Inland  Mission) :  I  was,  sir,  very 
thankful  for  the  remarks  that  fell  from  Mr.  Slowan  in  respect  of  those 
notes  and  comments.  Personally,  wherever  I  have  been  working  in 
China  we  have  always  had  the  greatest  possible  help  from  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  the  selling  of  whole  Bibles  and  also  of 
whole  Testaments*  but  I  have  found  in  distributing  books  amongst 
the  Chinese  no  book  that  I  thought  more  worthy  of  distribution  than 
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an  annotated  Gospel — for  instance,  the  very  valuable  annotated 
gospels  issued  by  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  which  is  of  course  the  smallest, 
and  therefore  the  cheapest  gospel.  It  begins,  as  we  all  know,  with 
these  words — "  The  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God ;  as  it  is  written  in  the  prophets."  Now,  one  feels  that  in  giving 
such  a  gospel  as  that  to  the  ordinary  Chinese,  there  are  at  least  five 
words  which  they  are  altogether  unable  to  understand  at  first.  They 
do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  gospel,"  nor  of  "  Jesus,"  nor 
of  "  Christ,"  nor  of  "  God,"  nor  of  "  prophets."  But  in  the  simple 
annotated  gospels  issued  by  the  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  you  have 
this  confidence,  that  you  can  put  the  pure  Word  of  God  into  the  hands 
of  a  Chinese  scholar  and  be  quite  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to  und^er- 
stand  every  word  of  that  gospel  from  beginning  to  end.  Therefore  I 
would  most  humbly  again  bring  forward  the  suggestion,  which  has 
also  been  made  by  my  friend  from  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
that  this  noble  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  should  really  con 
sider  this  important  point ;  and  I  can  think  no  argument  more 
important  than  that  which  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Slowan  him 
self,  that  when  we  have  the  Word  of  God  itself  giving  us  such  a  word 
of  "  interpretation  " — "  Barnabas,  which  is  by  interpretation  the  son 
of  consolation  " — we  have  the  very  strongest  and  best  possible  proof 
that  it  is  after  the  mind  of  God  that  annotated  gospels  should  be 
issued  by  the  Bible  Societies. 

MR.  H.  G.  E.  DE  ST.  DALMAS  (Friends'  Mission,  India) :  I  have  not 
had  the  honour  of  translating  any  part  of  the  Bible,  but  in  connexion 
with  Mr.  Robert  Arthington's  gifts  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
helping  others  who  have  translated  the  gospels  into  the  Lushai 
languages,  and  who  have  begun  translations  into  other  languages  of 
tribes  round  about  that  region.  In  connexion  with  the  Lushai  work — 
the  translators  were  very  young  men  who  went  out  some  ten  years  ago 
— one  effect  of  translating  the  gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  that  it  began  to  produce  a  literature  among 
the  Lushai — a  very  wild  tribe,  against  whom  we  had  to  send  a 
military  expedition  about  the  year  1871,  on  account  of  some  raiding 
expeditions  of  theirs  among  our  tea-planters.  They  prepared  a 
dictionary,  a  vocabulary,  and  a  grammar,  which  was  printed  by  the 
Government  of  India,  and  among  the  people  themselves  there  began 
to  be  a  little  monthljr  newspaper  printed,  so  that  all  this  arcweioufeiof 
the  translations  of  the  Gospels  into  that  tongue.  I  feel  very  strongly 
with  the  speakers  from  China  and  India  who  have  spoken,  thaftjaome 
notes  and  annotations  would  be  of  immense  value,  if  only  fa:give 
descriptions  of  places  and  names  mentioned.  Moreover,  I  think  we 
should  remember  how  much  we  owe  to  the  Bible,  not  only  as  the 
means  of  giving  us  a  revelation  from  God,  but  for  giving  us  a  litera 
ture  and  for  purifying  our  language.'  The  Bible  has  the  same  work 
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of  God  to  do  for  other  tongues.  The  languages  of  India  which  will 
live  will  be  greatly  indebted  to  Bible  translation  for  their  purity. 

I  want  to  ask  whether  the  Hindi  and  Urdu  translations  are  suffi 
cient  for  our  district.  The  bulk  of  the  people  are  not  able  to  follow 
either  of  these  translations  fully,  and  there  is  a  patois  or  tongue 
spoken  by  the  people  in  North  India  which  combines  the  Hindi  and 
Urdu  very  largely.  I  do  not  know  how  far  those  connected  with  the 
translation  of  these  languages  would  approve  of  having  a  translation 
of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  a  language  which  the  people  of  the 
villages  would  largely  understand,  but  I  throw  out  the  suggestion. 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  BISHOP  TUCKER,  D.D.  (C.M.S.),  of  Uganda:  I 
should  like,  with  your  permission,  sir,  before  referring  to  one  or  two 
of  those  principles  laid  down  in  Mr.  Sharp's  most  valuable  paper, 
just  to  refer  for  one  brief  moment  to  the  suggestion  that  fell  just 
now  from  Mr.  Stanley  Smith  as  to  the  plan  of  having  annotated 
editions  of  the  Bible  in  the  Mission  field.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a 
very  happy  thing  if  such  editions  were  prepared,  but  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  the  preparation  of  them  would  be  almost  an  impossibility 
for  this  reason,  that  we  should  find  very  great  difficulty  in  getting 
an  agreement  in  the  committees  that  are  at  work  in  the  field.  Even 
if  perfect  unanimity  prevailed  here  in  the  Bible  House,  which  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  about,  I  am  afraid  we  should  have  dissolutions  of 
our  committees  in  the  field.  I  am  speaking  from  my  own  experience, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  such  an  idea  will  not  be  admitted  by  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  but  that  they  will  continue  their 
policy  of  sending  us  out  the  plain  Word  of  God. 

Then  might  I  just  add  a  word  to  what  Mr.  Sharp  said  ?  It  seems 
to  be  a  truism,  but  it  is  one,  I  think,  that  we  cannot  too  frequently 
bear  in  mind — that  all  true  missionary  work  is  built  upon  the  super 
structure  of  the  Word  of  God.  I  am  speaking  of  our  experience  in 
Uganda.  You  may  carry  on  missionary  work  based  upon  catechisms 
and  based  upon  Christian  literature,  but  without  the  Scriptures  of 
God  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  that  superstructure  will  sooner  or 
later  come  to  the  ground.  It  is  most  wonderful  how  in  Uganda  the 
Word  of  God  has  permeated  the  whole  life  of  the  people.  I  remem 
ber  quite  well  discussing  in  1890  with  George  Pilkington  what  our 
line  should  be  with  regard  to  the  work  which  lay  before  us  on  our 
arrival  in  the  country  at  the  close  of  that  year.  We  were  in  perfect 
agreement  as  to  the  necessity  of  at  once  attacking  the  language  and 
at  once  proceeding  with  a  translation  not  simply  of  one  or  two  gos 
pels  but  of  the  whole  Bible.  We  adopted  that  as  our  aim  at  the  very 
beginning — the  whole  Bible  and  nothing  but  the  Bible.  George 
Pilkington,  you  know,  fell  in  heart  and  soul  with  the  proposal,  and 
at  the  close  of  1895  the  whole  Bible  was  translated  into  the  language 
of  Uganda.  I  have  said  that  the  Bible  has  permeated  the  life  of  the 
people.  One  has  only  to  walk  through  the  country  to  see  how  this 
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is.  Not  long  ago  I  was  travelling  through  an  out-of-the-way  part 
of  Uganda,  and  a  man  came  running  to  me  and  inquired  whether  the 
Herod  spoken  of  in  a  certain  passage  of  Scripture  was  Herod  Archelaus 
or  Herod  Antipas.  In  another  instance  the  National  Council  of  Uganda 
was  influenced  in  its  decision  by  the  teaching  of  the  Word  of  God. 

THE  REV.  H.  HAIGH  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society),  of  Bangalore  : 
I  should  like  in  one  word  to  emphasize  as  strongly  as  I  can  the  pleas 
that  have  already  been  made  that  the  Bible  Society  should  make  pro 
vision,  within  certain  well  defined  limits,  for  the  addition,  in  the 
margins  of  their  translations,  of  certain  notes  and  annotations.  And 
I  say  this  because  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  bound  to  be  faithful 
translators,  and  faithful  translators  are  only  such  when  they  make 
the  Word  of  God  say  to  the  people  iu  whose  language  it  is  translated 
almost  exactly  what  is  said  to  those  to  whom  the  original  was 
addressed.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  clear  principle,  and  a  principle 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Now  if  you  adopt  a  literal  system  of 
rendering,  you  are  bound  to  send  out  to  the  various  nations  of  the 
world  books  which  the  majority  of  them  cannot  understand.  The 
New  Testament  speaks  a  different  language  from  that  which  is  com 
monly  spoken  by  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  There  is  a 
different  atmosphere  about  it.  It  deals  with  foreign  facts,  and  in 
many  cases  with  new  ideas ;  and  unless  you  can  place  near  to  your 
translation  some  explanation  of  what  is  really  meant  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  great  deal  of  your  work  is  lost. 

But  there  is  another  point  which  seems  to  make  it  very  important. 
I  think  as  far  as  possible  we  should  try  to  give  the  Word  of  God  in 
its  literality.  I  do  not  use  that  word  in  any  severe  way.  As  a  trans 
lator  myself,  I  know  exactly  that  there  are  many  passages  which  we 
cannot  translate  with  absolute  literality  ;  but  our  translations  might 
be  made  much  more  literal  if  we  were  allowed  to  put  in  our  margins 
small  annotations  which  would  help  the  reader  to  seize  the  idea  of 
the  original. 

THE  REV.  PRINCIPAL  MACKICHAN,  D.D.  (United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland),  of  Bombay  :  May  I  be  permitted  to  add  a  word  upon  one 
aspect  of  this  question  that  has  perhaps  been  slightly  overlooked, 
namely  the  important  place  which  the  Native  Christians  of  the 
various  countries  may  now  be  expected  to  take  in  this  work  of  Bible 
translation.  For  many  years  in  India  I  have  been  an  advocate  of 
this  recognition  of  native  work ;  and  in  the  use  of  our  vernacular 
version  I  have  often  been  struck  by  the  extent  to  which  what  you 
might  call  foreign  influence  has  overshadowed  native  thought  and 
feeling  and  idiom  in  the  work  of  translation.  We  are  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  Western  India,  for  we  have  at  work  in  connexion  with 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  an  educated  and  learned  Chris 
tian,  who  is  a  master  in  his  own  language,  and  is  recognized  as  such 
by  the  non-Christians  of  the  Presidency.  We  have  been  seeking  in 
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our  revision  work  in  Western  India  to  give  the  fullest  possible  play 
to  native  originality  in  regard  to  the  form  of  expression,  and  I  feel 
certain  that,  until  this  is  realized  fully,  we  shall  never  get  a  trans 
lation  which  will  reach  the  heart  and  life  of  the  people  as  the  Word 
of  God  must  be  expected  to  do.  I  would  say  also,  with  regard  to  the 
point  raised  by  Dr.  Hooper,  that  while  in  the  smallest  committee  it 
is  desirable  that  the  principle  of  representation  should  be  made  sub 
ordinate,  I  think  that  before  a  version  is  issued  in  a  country  or 
presidency,  the  various  sections  of  the  Christian  Church  should  be 
represented  on  the  committee  which  gives  final  authorization  to  it. 
I  believe  that,  in  this  way,  a  translation,  even  though  it  should  be 
the  work  of  one  or  two  men,  would  find  acceptance  with  the  whole 
Christian  community  of  a  district,  and,  if  this  principle  were  kept 
in  view,  I  think  all  that  Dr.  Hooper  has  contended  for  would  be  fully 
recognized.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Bishop  Tucker  in 
regard  to  what  he  said  as  to  the  importance  of  giving  the  whole  Bible 
to  the  nations  of  the  world.  No  doubt  the  New  Testament  alone  is 
sufficient  to  give  men  the  knowledge  of  salvation  and  bring  them  to 
Christ,  but  when  we  look  further  into  the  future,  into  the  upbuilding 
of  national  life,  who  will  deny  that  by  refusing  to  give  the  whole 
Testament  to  a  people  we  are  depriving  them  of  one  of  the  best  foun 
dations  for  national  discipline  and  growth  of  national  character  that 
can  be  given  to  any  nation  ? 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  It  is,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say,  time  to  draw  this 
session  to  its  close.  I  think,  if  we  might  have  had  a  whole  day,  we 
could  have  employed  it  well  in  following  the  discussion  which  has 
taken  so  interesting  a  line  amongst  us  this  morning.  I  certainly 
will  not  touch  upon  all  the  points  which  have  been  discussed,  but  I 
would  express  my  great  satisfaction,  on  the  whole,  with  much,  that 
has  been  said.  The  suggestion  which  was  made  from  more  than  one 
quarter,  viz.  that  the  Bible  Society  should  insert  explanatory  notes 
in  certain  cases,  was  a  somewhat  startling  proposal.  I  almost 
expected  that  some  Scotchman  would  suggest  that  the  Society  should 
re-issue  the  books  of  Ecclesiasticus  and  Wisdom,  by  way  of  leading 
up  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  as  indeed  once  it  was  in 
certain  cases  accustomed  to  do,  till  agitation  compelled  the  committee 
to  discontinue  its  practice  in  this  respect. 

But  after  all  this  is  not  a  question  of  the  Bible  Society's  policy,, 
but  a  question  of  the  general  feeling  among  Christians  of  various 
denominations.  Bibles  without  notes  and  comments  were  circulated 
by  this  Society,  not  because  any  one  thought  that  they  were  the  best 
Bibles  that  could  be  circulated,  but  because  it  was  thought  they  were 
the  only  kind  of  Bible  that  all  Christians  would  agree  to  circulate. 
When  the  Christian  temper  has  so  far  improved,  and  when  the  spirit 
of  mutual  reverence  has  been  so  deeply  established  that  there  is  a 
feeling  diffused  widely  through  the  community  that  nobody  will  take 
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advantage  of  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  to  push  unsuitable  notes 
and  comments,  then  this  proposal  will  have  a  better  chance.  Before 
this  proposal  can  be  carried  out,  however,  there  will  be  time  for  the 
official  mind  and  the  unofficial  mind  to  put  itself  through  the 
necessary  discipline;  and  what  that  discipline  was  thought  to  be  like 
forty  years  ago  may  be  estimated  best  by  those  who  remember 
Mr.  Henry  Rogers'  Eclipse  of  Faith,  and  what  happened  when  a 
committee  of  various  denominations  met  to  "  restore  "  the  text  of  the 
Bible,  after  the  Holy  Book  had  turned  blank  in  the  night.  You  see 
that  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  here  in  anything  on  the  part  of  the 
Bible  Society.  It  is  a  question  of  the  limits  imposed  by  the  present 
conditions  of  religious  feeling,  and  this  question  of  notes  and  com 
ments  will  be  settled,  not  by  the  balance  of  opinions  one  way  or 
another  on  the  notes  and  comments,  but  by  the  general  temper  that 
dominates  English  religious  life. 

And  the  next  thing  which  I  wish  to  say  is  in  connexion  with  what 
fell  from  Dr.  Hooper.  My  whole  heart  went  with  him,  and  it  went  with 
what  was  said  by  Dr.  Mackichan,  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  gain  all 
that  Dr.  Hooper  wants,  and  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  I  look  to  see 
the  other  question  settled :  it  is  a  question  of  largeness  of  heart,  a 
question  of  Christian  temper.  I  once  heard  a  witty  man  earnestly 
plead  that  the  representative  principle  might  never  be  abandoned, 
and  having  worked  the  meeting  into  a  white  heat,  he  suddenly 
changed  his  attitude  and  said:  "  Well,  then,  put  a  couple  of  thick 
heads  upon  it  that  it  may  not  fail  of  perfect  representation."  The 
representative  principle  is,  after  all,  something  subject  to  limitation, 
even  if  you  insist  upon  it  as  a  principle.  But  if  jrou  insist  upon  it 
that  the  end  shall  be  kept  in  view,  rather  than  the  means  to  that  end, 
you  will  find  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  settle  the  business, 
and  that  the  general  vote  of  those  concerned  in  this  matter  will  go  to 
those  who  are  competent  to  take  their  seats  on  the  committee  that 
does  the  work.  * 

It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  from  Christian  people  that  men  should 
have  modesty  enough  to  refrain  from  asserting  themselves  and 
forcing  themselves,  simply  because  they  represent  somebody,  into  a 
committee  where  such  high  work  is  to  be  done.  My  representative, 
I  feel,  is  the  man  who  knows  most  about  the  business  in  hand.  In  a 
department  of  Christian  labour  like  this  of  Bible  translation  or 
revision,  where  so  many  high  gifts  must  combine  to  make  a  man 
competent  to  take  it  up,  there  must  be  something  like  natural 
selection.  But  we  want  the  new  Bible  to  find  universal  acceptance, 
and  therefore  I  would  endeavour  to  secure  that  when  the  work  of 
translation  is  done  by  those  most  competent  to  do  it,  it  should  have 
formal  acceptance,  and  be  really  submitted  for  such  acceptance  to  the 
largest  representative  body  that  could  be  obtained  in  the  part  of  the 
Mission  field  in  which  the  translation  was  to  circulate. 
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Now  there  is  one  thing  more,  and  I  would  borrow  it  from  a  book 
which  I  read  this  morning,  though  I  suppose  some  people  will  not 
expect  me  to  endorse  all  that  I  find  in  it.  It  is  the  report  of  a 
Conference  of  the  Free  Churches  at  Cardiff.  Mr.  Findlay  read  a 
paper  there,  and  it  had  to  do  with  the  Mission  field.  I  think  it  is  in 
the  straight  line  of  what  we  are  thinking  about  this  morning.  He 
said  that  in  South  India,  which  he  knew  best,  there  was  formed  four 
years  ago  a  South  India  Missionary  Association  to  take  common 
counsel  and  to  undertake  common  action,  and  that  twenty-four  out 
of  twenty-five  Missionary  Societies  there  belonged  to  it.  Now  such  a 
body  would  be  well  employed  in  cases  where  there  was  doubt  as  to 
the  sufficiency  of  a  version  of  the  Scriptures, 

There  is  not,  but  supposing  there  were,  a  divided  opinion,  how 
much  it  would  help  a  Bible  Society  and  its  committees,  editorial  and 
others,  to  deal  with  a  question  like  that  if  there  existed  in  all  parts 
of  the  Mission  field  that  kind  of  temper  which  makes  this  little 
organization  in  South  India  possible.  What  an  admirable  use  might 
be  made  of  such  a  body  in  forming  and  informing  public  opinion  upon 
the  many  and  important  questions  which  arise  when  a  book  like  the 
Bible,  dealing  with  the  nature  of  God  as  well  as  the  nature  of  man, 
comes  to  be  translated  or  retranslated.  Luther  said  wisely  that  there 
was  need  not  only  of  the  scholar's  knowledge,  but  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  prattle  of  children  and  the  talk  of  the  men  in  the  street.  By 
the  co-operation  of  such  a  body  we  should  be  delivered,  and  it  is  high 
time  we  were  delivered,  from  the  tyranny  or  the  caprice  or  the 
unbalanced  judgement  of  self-assertive  individualism  which  has 
marred  the  work  of  many  a  translator  from  the  beginning  until  now. 
Think  of  the  English  Bible.  Which  of  all  the  versions  of  the  English 
Bible  was  the  most  individualistic,  I  might  say  faddish?  Un 
doubtedly  Taverner's.  "  We  have  a  spokesman  with  the  Father  " ; 
"  For  He  is  the  mercj'-stock  for  our  sins."  Both  renderings  are 
defensible,  perhaps  admirable,  but  for  all  that  the  Taverner  Bible  is 
only  a  museum  Bible  or  a  library  Bible,  not  a  Bible  for  the  family, 
or  for  use  when  a  man  says  his  prayers. 

Now  there  are  really  great  Bibles  that  have  been  the  work  of  one 
man.  I  am  not  against  a  one-man  version,  if  that  is  the  only  Bible 
you  can  get.  The  Gothic  Bible  was  a  one-man  version ;  the 
Armenian  Bible  was  a  one-man  version;  the  Russian  Bible  was  a 
two-men  version ;  but  they  were  the  only  men  available.  But  time 
takes  the  work  in  hand  and  widens  it,  and  deepens  and  purifies  it 
and  lifts  it  up.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for  time  in  most  of 
these  things,  but  there  is  no  time  for  any  more  of  my  observations. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this  morning  what  I  hope 
will  be  remembered  for  many  a  day.  I  hope  the  Bible  Society  will 
not  be  in  a  hurry.  These  visits  from  Scotchmen  are  dangerous 
things.  These  notes  and  comments  ought  to  be  in  the  margins  of 
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the  Bible  if  you  can  get  them,  but  for  the  moment  it  will  be  enough 
if  the  suggestions  made  here  this  morning  are  allowed  to  sink  into 
the  mind  and  to  come  up  again  and  again  and  again.  Committees 
had  better  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  undo  the  work  they  have  been  doing 
for  so  many  years,  but  do  not  let  it  be  put  on  a  wrong  foundation ;  do 
not  let  us  fight  for  Bibles  without  notes  and  comments  because  they 
are  the  best  we  can  use.  A  Bible  without  notes  and  comments  is  the 
worst  you  can  use,  except  one  that  has  bad  notes  and  comments.  Our 
business  is  to  cultivate  a  wide  Christian  temper,  to  accumulate 
materials,  to  listen  dutifully  to  experts,  to  wait  upon  the  providence 
of  God. 

And  so  I  felt  I  could  not  go  with  the  man  who  looks  ten  years  into 
the  future,  and  insists  that  his  money  shall  be  spent  in  that  time. 
We  have  not  enough  insight  or  foresight  for  that.  A  man  must 
trust  God.  He  can  have  his  way  if  he  likes,  but  he  cannot  guarantee 
that  his  way  shall  be  the  best. 


SECOND  SESSION— TUESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  18, 

11.30   A.M.    TO    1    P.M. 

THE  REV.  PREBENDARY  WHITE,  D.D.  (General  Secretary  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society),  presided  and  offered  Prayer. 

THE   PROVISION  OF  ADVANCED  CHRISTIAN   LITERA 
TURE    FOR   NATIVE    PASTORS   AND   OTHERS. 

THE  REV.  PREBENDARY  WHITE,  D.D.  (General  Secretary  of  tlie  Re 
ligious  Tract  Society) :  An  honour  has  been  done  me  in  my  having 
been  asked  to  preside  at  this  meeting  of  the  Conference.  I  comfort 
myself  under  the  responsibilities  that  that  position  implies  by  reflect 
ing  that  it  is  a  chairman's  duty  not  so  much  to  make  himself  heard 
as  to  introduce  to  the  meeting  those  it  may  desire  to  hear.  There  are 
just  a  few  observations,  however,  which  I  should  like  to  make  as 
preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  insertion  of  the 
word  "  advanced  "  in  the  subject  implies  that  that  is  the  more  special 
object  of  the  meeting,  as  I  understand  it,  to  consider  the  provision, 
not  of.  the  simplest  forms  of  evangelistic  literature,  but  of  those 
adapted  more  to  the  needs  of  the  growing  churches,  and  especially  of 
those  which  will  be  useful  in  the  preparation  and  training  and  educa 
tion  of  those  who  are  called  to  be  native  pastors.  On  the  general 
subject  of  course  we  must  all  be  heartily  and  thoroughly  agreed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  need  of  such  advanced  Christian 
literature  in  the  growing  Christian  communities  throughout  the 
Mission  field.  And  I  think  there  is  another  thing  we  are  all  agreed 
upon,  and  that  is  the  special  difficulties  which  beset  the  work,  diffi 
culties  in  the  first  place  of  obtaining  writers  competent  to  produce 
this  advanced  Christian  literature,  and  difficulties  arising  from  the 
very  character  of  the  books  themselves.  The  market  for  them  cannot 
possibly  be  very  large.  We  know  unfortunately  from  our  own  experi 
ence  at  home  that  it  is  not  the  books  we  desire  to  circulate  most 
widely  that  circulate  most  freely.  And  if  this  is  the  case  here  at 
home,  with  the  great  Christian  constituency  that  we  have  to  appeal 
to,  think  how  very  much  the  difficulty  is  increased  in  those  countries 
of  the  Mission  field  where  the  number  of  Christians  is  so  small  at 
present  and  where  in  most  cases  their  poverty  is  very  great.  How 
can  we  expect  literature  of  this  kind  to  be  produced  and  to  make  its 
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way  and  to  pay  its  way  when  we  have  only  this  small  constituency 
to  look  to  and  that  small  constituency  very  limited  in  its  means  ?  And 
then  there  is  another  difficulty :  those  who  form  the  committees  and 
have  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  Tract  Societies  in  the  Mission 
field  are  generally  missionaries  already  loaded  with  other  work;  their 
attention  is  rightly  and  necessarily  occupied  in  the  first  place  with 
mam-  other  things ;  and  also,  owing  to  changes  in  the  position  of 
missionaries,  very  often  just  as  a  secretary  gets  most  efficient  he  is 
moved  away  to  some  other  station,  and  the  work  has  to  be  taken  up 
by  some  one  else.  These  are  all  great  hindrances  to  the  work  of  the 
production  of  this  advanced  literature  about  which  we  are  speaking. 

No  doubt  we  shall  hear  suggestions  in  the  course  of  this  meeting 
as  to  the  way  in  which  these  difficulties  may  be  met.  There  is  one 
way  of  meeting  them  which  I,  from  the  position  which  I  occupy, 
cannot  altogether  approve  of.  That  suggestion  is  that  we  are  to  look 
to  what  we  call  the  great  publishing  societies  to  do  all  this  work, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  the  work  of  the  missionary  societies  as  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  or  some  other  society.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  a  word  on  that,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Religious  Tract 
Society.  You  must  remember  that  we  are  not  a  society  originally 
established  in  order  to  give  help  to  the  production  of  literature  in  the 
Mission  field.  The  society  was  called  forth  originally  by  the  needs  of 
the  work  here  at  home,  and  is  still  bound  by  its  constitution  to  make 
that  the  first  and  the  chief  object  of  its  existence.  The  reason  why 
we  have  been  able  to  do  as  much  as  we  have  done  for  the  support  of 
foreign  missions — and  there  is  no  work  in  which  we  more  delight  to 
be  engaged — is  because  we  have  been  enabled  after  meeting  the  neces 
sities  of  the  work  at  home,  to  which  we  are  bound  by  our  very  con 
stitution,  to  vote  to  this  work  of  foreign  missions  sums  which  come 
to  us  as  charitable  contributions,  together  with  anything  which  we 
may  have  been  enabled  to  take  out  of  the  receipts  of  our  trade  funds ; 
so  that  what  we  are  enabled  to  give  to  missionary  work  depends 
a  very  great  deal  upon  the  business  success  of  our  house.  What  we 
feel  necessary  is  that  the  missionary  societies,  beyond  what  they  do 
at  present — and  they  do  a  very  great  deal — in  the  way  of  helping  on 
the  production  of  Christian  literature,  should  also  consider  it  a  more 
direct  and  important  part  of  their  work  to  look  after  this  department 
in  the  Mission  field,  not  only  on  the  lines  of  the  plan  of  which  Dr. 
Murdoch  is  so  full,  and  about  which  I  hope  we  shall  hear  something 
from  him — setting  apart  men  to  undertake  this  special  branch  of 
missionary  duty — but  also  by  being  ready  more  than  they  are  now 
out  of  their  own  missionary  funds  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  production  of  the  works  which  are  brought  out. 
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FIRST  PAPER:  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES  JORDAN  (Baptist  Missionary 

Society). 

The  subject  is  large  and  difficult.  What  might  be  said  on  this 
subject  in  reference  to  Bengal  would  not  apply  equally  well  to  Madras, 
Bombay,  the  North- West  Provinces,  or  the  Panjab.  My  time  in  India 
has  almost  wholly  been  spent  in  Bengal,  although  I  know  something 
about  the  Christian  literature  that  exists  in  Hindi  and  Urdu.  I  will 
endeavour  to  range  what  I  have  to  say  under  three  heads :  first, 
what  we  have ;  secondly,  what  we  need ;  thirdly,  how  our  need 
may  be  met.  Because  I  best  know  Bengal,  it  will  be  expedient  to 
confine  my  notes  to  the  Christian  literature  that  exists  in  the  Bengali 
tongue. 

I.  What  we  have.     We  have  a  good  translation  of  the  Scriptures, 
with  annotated  editions  of  the  four  greater  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets,  besides  commentaries   on  Proverbs,  Jonah,   and  the   first 
twenty-four  Psalms;  also,  best  of  all,  the  annotated  New  Testament. 

Of  biblical  helps  our  principal  works  are — Companion  to  the  Bible, 
Textual  Index  to  Bible  Subjects,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  A  Small  Biblical 
Geography. 

In  theology  the  principal  works  are  (in  Bengali)  a  Manual  of 
Christian  Theology,  Catechism  of  Systematic  Theology,  Lectures  on 
Theology,  Person  and  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Dr.  Stalker's  Life  of 
Jesus  and  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

We  have  a  fairly  good  number  of  controversial  books  both  for 
Mohammedans  and  Hindus. 

Of  devotional  literature  we  have  translations  of  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  Pilgrim's  l^rogress,  Holy  War,  Daily  Light,  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  Royal  Bounty. 

Such  are  some  of  the  works  that  have  been  provided  hitherto  for 
our  Christian  preachers,  catechists  and  teachers.  I  pass  on  now  to 
the  second  part  of  our  subject,  namely  our  needs  and  felt  deficiencies. 

II.  What  we  need.    We  need  more  commentaries.    It  has  been  said, 
and  with  no  little  truth,  that  commentaries  written  by  Englishmen 
who  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  India  are  of  comparatively  little 
use  to  the  ordinary  run  of  our  native  preachers  and  students.     For 
instance,  notes  in  such  works  on  oriental  customs  and  manners  are 
often  more  or  less  imperfect  or  inaccurate  in  detail ;   and  what  is 
more,  are  generally  unnecessary.     The  Indian  needs  no  notes,  e.g.  on 
marriage  customs  and  festivities  or  on  the  cruelty  of   creditors  to 
debtors.     Still,  men  who  know  India  and  at  least  one  of  its  vernaculars 
could  make  good  use  and  turn  to  good   account  many  of   our   best 
popular  commentaries.    For  example,  the  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible 
in  its  last  and  most  excellent  form  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to 
our  preachers  and  catechists,  if  it  were  not  slavishly  translated,  but 
made  the  basis  of  a  similar  work  adapted  for  Indians.    So  also  some 
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of  the  volumes  of  the  school  commentary,  edited  by  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester  and  published- by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  especially  those 
parts  of  it  that  are  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Plumptre,  would  be  a  very 
valuable  enrichment  of  our  vernacular  exegetical  library.  Then  there 
is  Westcott  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Possibly  there  is  more  in  this 
book  that  the  Indian  mind  would  appreciate  and  sympathize  with, 
than  in  any  other  commentary  that  is  easily  procurable. 

But  it  would  require  of  its  translator  a  knowledge  of  English  as 
his  mother  tongue,  and  as  good  a  knowledge  of  the  vernacular  into 
which  it  is  to  be  translated  as  is  possible  to  a  European,  and  in 
addition  to  this  some  considerable  acquaintance  both  with  European 
and  Indian  metaphysics  and  philosophy. 

One  of  our  most  urgent  needs  is  for  wisely  and  carefully  written 
annotations  on  the  various  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

What  is  needed  more  than  ever,  and  will  also  be  increasingly  needed, 
for  the  Indian  Church,  are  good  scientific  introductions  to  the  various 
books  of  the  Bible,  which,  while  not  directly,  or  at  least  chiefly,  pole 
mical,  shall  be  written  by  men  who  have  the  accent  of  conviction, 
and  yet  clearly  indicate  that  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  speculative 
and  hostile  currents  of  the  time. 

Next  to  these  we  sorely  need  a  fairly  compendious  Bible  Dictionary. 
Such  a  work^  would  be  a  library  in  itself  for  the  evangelists  and 
pastors. 

Next  we  need  a  good  work  on  homiletics  and  pastoral  work. 
Further  desiderata  are  a  good  and  comprehensive  work  on  systematic 
theology  and  Church  history.  There  are  a  few  Christian  teachers  or 
preachers  who  have  begun  the  study  of  the  sacred  tongues  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  We  greatly  need  more  Indian  scholars  who 
shall  devote  themselves  to  this  line  of  things.  Attempts  have  been 
made  at  producing  grammars  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the 
vernacular.  I  have  seen  one.  It  is  poorly  printed,  and  I  doubt 
whether  there  are  twelve  Indian  Christians  to  be  found  who  are  using 
the  book.  Such  studies  can  best  be  pursued  through  the  medium  of 
grammars  written  in  English. 

III.  How  suitable  literature  is  to  be  produced. — The  ideal  is  that 
Indian  Christian  literature  should  be  the  work  of  Indians.  One 
cannot  conceive  of  such  books  as  the  Latin  Vulgate  or  our  Authorized 
Version  being  the  product  of  any  but  those  who  wrote  in  their  mother 
tongues.  But  the  time  has  not  come,  and  is  probably  far  distant,  for 
our  Indian  brethren  in  Christ  to  be  left  alone  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Indian  Church  and  their  own  countrymen.  Meanwhile  this  work 
must  be  carried  on  by  European  Christians,  who,  if  they  are  wise, 
will  get  all  the  assistance  that  can  be  procured  from  native  scholars, 
and  especially  from  native  Christians.  In  order  that  our  Indian 
brethren  may  be  more  and  more  led  to  literary  work,  I  would  suggest 
that  we  should  carefully  notice  any  youths  and  young  men  who  give 
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indications  of  literary  ability,  and  encourage  such  to  give  themselves 
to  the  work. 

It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  some  of  our  Indian  youths  could  be 
induced  and  encouraged  to  choose  rather  comparative  poverty,  with 
the  noble  opportunity  of  devoting  all  their  talents  to  their  Saviour 
for  their  own  brethren  in  the  flesh,  than  the  honours  and  gains  that 
might  be  theirs  in  the  service  of  the  government  or  in  commercial 
life. 

But  we  must  have  more  European  missionaries  in  this  work.  The 
Rev.  E.  Greaves  of  Benares  has  in  a  brief  but  excellent  paper,  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
pointed  out  the  two  opposing  difficulties  which  meet  us  in  this 
matter.  If  even  an  eminently  well  fitted  brother  be  encouraged  to 
make  literary  labour  his  sole  work,  there  is  danger  of  his  becoming 
too  "  bookish."  Much  of  the  earliest  Indian  Christian  literature  has, 
owing  to  its  having  been  written  in  what  might  be  called  u  Johnson 
ese,"  fallen  into  desuetude.  When  Hindus  began  to  produce  vernacular 
literature  they  wrote  in  the  same  style.  But  a  great  change  has  taken 
place,  and  some  of  their  most  popular  works,  by  their  most  esteemed 
authors,  are  written  in  a  comparatively  clear  and  simple  style.  To 
cultivate  and  keep  pace  with  this,  the  European  missionary  must  be 
something  more  than  a  laborious  scribe.  He  should  not  be  chained 
always  to  his  desk,  or  imprisoned  in  his  study,  but  frequent  the 
haunts  of  men,  use  the  vernacular  in  speech  and  conversation  daily, 
and  especially  study  the  style  of  the  best  native  writers  of  fiction. 
On  the  other  hand,  literary  work  must  not  be  a  pastime.  It  must  be 
a  real  work.  This  will  demand  all  the  strength,  or  at  least  the  best 
of  a  strong  man's  strength.  The  work  is  great  and  urgent.  It  is 
beset  with  difficulties,  but  these  are  by  no  means  insuperable.  Never 
before  were  there  so  many  readers.  Never  before  was  the  press  so 
extensively  and  vigorously  used  by  Antichrist  in  India.  But  we  have 
come  to  the  Kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this,  and  we  may  be 
encouraged  to  believe  nay,  may  have  the  assurance,  that  if  we  pray 
to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  He  will  send  forth  labourers  into  this 
which  is  also  His  harvest. 


SECOND  PAPER:  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  SUTHERLAND,  M.A. 
(Church  of  Scotland):  formerly  of  Sikkim. 

Mr.  Jordan  has  said  a  good  deal  that  I  had  intended  to  say,  and  so 
I  shall  save  your  time  and  patience.  This  subject  of  the  providing  of 
advanced  Christian  literature  for  native  pastors  and  others  is  perhaps 
now  one  of  the  most  clamant  needs  in  India.  The  greater  part  of  my 
service  in  that  country  was  the  training  of  native  pastors  and  teachers. 
I  have  searched  the  length  and  breadth  of  India  for  literature  that 
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would  help  me  in  lectures,  and  there  is  a  most  lamentable  lack  of 
such  literature.  This  question  cannot  be  left  unanswered  if  the  whole 
Church  in  that  vast  continent  and  in  other  countries  is  not  to  suffer. 
A  friend  with  whom  I  conversed  lately  about  the  extension  of  the 
Church  in  India  said,  "I  should  like  to  see  something  like  this  : 
Impose  no  Church  government  upon  the  Christians  until  they  have 
grown  in  numbers,  and  then  say  to  them,  '  Now  organize  yourselves, 
go  ahead.'  "  But  that  would  mean  for  a  long  period  chaos,  and  out  of 
chaos  cosmos  does  not  come.  It  would  be  cruel  to  the  Church.  Yet 
have  we  not  been  leaving  to  a  considerable  extent  pastors  who  are  set 
over  the  native  churches  to  some  such  happy-go-lucky  developments  ? 
Exceptional  men  of  rare  ability  there  are  ;  for  these  there  is  no  need 
to  be  anxious.  But  it  is  the  ordinary  trained  leaders  upon  whom  we 
have  to  depend ;  and  we  have  them  with  us  always  and  everywhere. 
The  Bible  has  been  translated,  and  well  translated,  into  a  number  of  In 
dian  languages.  There  is  a  river  of  tracts,  there  are  many  school  books 
(and  yet  not  sufficient),  there  are  some  newspapers — more  are  required. 
But  it  is  still  maintained  "  that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  an 
Indian  Christian  literature  in  any  sufficient  sense  is  still  practically 
non-existent."  At  last  the  authorities  of  the  home  churches  begin  to 
realize  —  only  begin  to  realize  —  their  responsibility  for  supplying 
literary  missionaries  as  well  as  teaching,  preaching  and  medical 
missionaries.  This  is  the  last  stage  and  perhaps  the  flower  of  our 
Church  work.  While  we  look  forward  now  to  the  development  of 
general  Christian  literature,  to  educate  the  minds  of  the  general  body 
of  the  people,  we  must  not  at  the  peril  of  the  future  Church  forget 
the  heads  of  the  Christian  congregations.  Advanced  Christian 
literature  for  pastors  is  probably  the  most  difficult  field  to  cultivate, 
the  hardest  to  find  labourers  for.  The  South  India  Missionary  Con 
ference  of  experts  held  a  year  ago  put  it  on  record  that  "  The  future 
of  the  Indian  Church  rests,  humanly  speaking,  so  largely  on  the 
character  of  its  pastors  that  the  Conference  would  emphasize  most 
strongly  its  sense  of  the  need  of  the  most  careful  training  for  such 
men,  especially  in  pastoral  work."  But  I  should  emphasize  at  this 
meeting  thorough  training  in  Christian  doctrine,  in  apologetics,  and 
in  hermeneutics.  That  same  Conference,  while  gratefully  recogniz 
ing  the  valuable  work  accomplished  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
and  the  Christian  Literature  Society,  feels  that  no  adequate  output  of 
Christian  literature  will  be  secured  until  the  various  Missions  in  any 
language  area  agree  to  co-operate  in  setting  apart  one  or  more  men,  to 
be  nominated  by  the  missionaries  of  that  area.  A  literary  missionary 
sometimes  likes  to  nominate  himself,  and  he  may  not  be  the  best  man 
at  all.  Such  missionaries  ought  to  be  nominated,  not  by  the  societies, 
but  by  the  body  of  missionaries  in  a  lingual  area,  who  are  the  best 
able  to  judge ;  and  their  sole  duty  would  be  to  organize  the  production 
of  vernacular  literature  and  English  literature  too.  At  that  Con- 
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ference  they  appointed  a  committee  representative  of  the  several 
language  areas  in  South  India  and  the  Missions  working  therein, 
whose  duty  it  should  he  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  the  production  of 
literature  in  each  area,  to  define  the  relation  of  missionaries  set  apart 
for  literary  work  to  their  mission  boards  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Tract  and  Book  Societies  and  Christian  Literature  Society  on  the 
other,  and  to  give  other  effect  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  on 
Literature.  These  organizers  might  be  requested  to  report  on  advanced 
literature.  Possibly  the  teachers  in  the  theological  schools  might  put 
their  lectures  into  print. 

Advanced  Christian  literature  for  native  pastors  and  others  pre 
supposes  that  there  is  a  capacity  of  using  such,  and  there  is  a  vast 
body  of  native  pastors  that  are  incapable  of  using  what  we  may  look 
upon  as  advanced  Christian  literature.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  a 
trained  ministry,  a  highly  trained  ministry.  There  are  students  who 
are  raised  from  one  position  to  another,  from  colporteurs  to  teachers, 
and  from  teachers  to  evangelists,  and  from  evangelists  to  pastors ; 
there  are  missionaries  who  will  care  for  one  ewe  lamb  and  carefully 
train  it,  and  then  they  will  set  it  to  be  the  leader  of  the  flock.  Then 
there  are  small  theological  schools  scattered  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India.  Surely  some  co-operative  union  preventing  waste 
of  men  and  money  might  be  instituted.  Were  a  standing  committee 
appointed  to  urge  upon  all  missionary  societies  the  establishment  of 
central  theological  schools  for  areas  not  so  much  geographical  as 
lingual,  it  would  surely  do  great  good.  A  resolution  sent  down  to 
a  mission  board  is  often  carefully  considered,  and  then  laid  aside ; 
then  it  is  never  revived  until  there  is  another  Conference,  and  another 
resolution  is  sent  down,  and  then  it  is  discussed,  and  then  it  is  pigeon 
holed.  The  South  Indian  Conference  appointed  a  committee  for  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India ;  we  might  have  a  committee  of  experts 
in  Christian  literature,  including  as  a  branch  advanced  Christian 
literature;  and  I  think  from  this  Conference  today  a  committee  also 
might  be  appointed,  a  home  committee,  and  these  two  might  commu 
nicate  the  one  with  the  other  for  the  appointment  of  literary  mis 
sionaries.  Then  this  standing  committee  at  home  could  send  down 
to  every  mission  board  in  England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland  their 
resolutions,  and  urge  them  over  and  over  again  year  after  year  to  give 
money  and  to  provide  men  for  such  literature.  Dr.  Murdoch  I  am 
sure  will  tell  us  how  societies  at  home  have  appointed  missionaries 
for  such  literary  work,  and  I  shall  not  take  up  your  time  in  dealing 
with  that.  But  I  will  end  by  trying  to  impress  upon  us  all  how 
ballast  is  needed  to  steady  the  ship  that  has  been  built  and  launched 
upon  the  stormy  seas  of  heathen  countries.  Heresies  come  from 
leaders  who  are  not  steadied  \ty  the  weight  of  thorough  discipline 
and  training  in  theology.  We  have  a  great  work  being  done  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  and  the  Christian  Literature  Society,  and  there 
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is  promise  of  greater  things.  But  the  books  and  tracts  they  provide 
are  rifles  and  bullets,  they  are  small  arms  factories,  they  are  the 
infantry  and  the  cavalry.  We  need  artillery,  we  need  big  guns. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  I  shall  have  the  feelings  of  the  Confer 
ence  with  me  if  I  ask  Dr.  Murdoch,  whom  it  is  our  great  privilege  to 
see  amongst  us  today,  to  speak  to  us,  and  at  the  same  time  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  he  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  five  minutes 
given  to  the  speakers.  He  is  with  us  not  only  as  the  representative 
of  the  Christian  Literature  Society  for  India,  but  also  as,  I  may  say, 
one  who  for  more  than  fifty  years  has  been  labouring  in  this  cause  of 
Christian  literature  in  India,  and  who  did  a  great  deal  at  one  time  to 
increase  the  strength  of  the  cause  in  China. 


DISCUSSION. 

DR.  MURDOCH  (Christian  Literature  Society  for  India)  said:    My 
remarks  will  be  ranged  under  two  main  heads — the  present  unsatis-  - 
factory  character  of  Christian  literature  in  India,  and  the  measures 
necessary   for  its  efficient  provision.      The  general  question  will  be 
considered  rather  than  details. 

Compared  with  the  limited  means  available  much  has  been  done. 
A  hopeful  beginning  has  been  made  in  a  few  of  the  principal 
languages.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century  or  more  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  has  been  the  mainstay  of  Christian  literature  in  India. 
During  the  last  forty  years  the  Christian  Literature  Society  has  co 
operated,  especially  in  the  supply  of  Christian  school  books.  Among 
missions  which  have  aided  may  be  specially  mentioned  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  and  the  Basel  Mission.  Some  individual  labourers, 
like  the  late  Dr.  Mather,  of  Mirzapore,  have  done  excellent  service. 

But  under  another  aspect,  the  needs  of  the  cose,  the  state  of  things  is 
very  unsatisfactory.  The  History  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
quotes  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Rice,  Secretary  of  the  Bangalore 
Tract  and  Book  Society,  that  Christian  literature  in  India  is  "  inade 
quate  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality."  The  truth  of  this  is  un 
deniable. 

One  or  two  illustrations  may  be  given.  As  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jordan, 
Bengali,  after  a  century  of  missionary  labour,  has  no  Bible 
dictionary.  The  Telugu  field,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  includes 
one-fifth  of  the  native  Christians  in  India.  During  the  last  ten  years 
the  Madras  Religious  Tract  and  Book  Society  was  unable  to  publish 
a  single  new  tract  or  book.  There  were  134  American  and  European 
missionaries,  besides  upwards  of  sixty  foreign  lady  workers,  but  not 
one  was  set  apart  for  Christian  literature.  When  application  was 
made  for  literary  help,  a  few  pleaded  want  of  time,  but  the  great 
majority  paid  no  notice  to  the  request.  The  Christian  Literature 
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Society  had  only  one  response — from  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Campbell,  of  the 
London  Mission,  who  wrote  an  excellent  little  book  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity.  . 

It  will  certainly  be  allowed  that,  at  least  in  the  Telugu  field, 
Christian  literature  is  "  inadequate  in  quantity.  The  History  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  quotes  the  reason  why  it  is  also  "  inade 
quate  in  quality  " — "  What  literary  work  is  done  by  missionaries  is 
in  a  casual  way  by  busy  men,  who  with  difficulty  snatch  the  required 
leisure  in  the  midst  of  other  pressing  responsibilities,  and  who  are 
generally  without  adequate  native  help." 

Another  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  Christian  literature  in 
India  is  the  want  of  experienced  secretaries,  who  can  give  to  it  their 
undivided  attention.  At  present,  as  a  rule,  the  secretaries  are 
honorary,  with  important  duties  of  their  own. 

At  the  Missionary  Conference  in  London  some  twenty  years  ago 
Dr.  Weitbrecht  thus  pointed  out  what  is  wanted  :  "  Who  is  to  watch 
the  needs  of  his  province,  to  inquire  after  literary  workers,  native 
and  European  ;  to  suggest  to  each  the  part  that  each  should  take,  to 
unify  and  press  forward  the  production  of  Christian  books  in  each  of 
the  great  languages  of  India  ?  We  must  have  LITERARY  MISSION 
ARIES — one  at  least  for  each  language  area." 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  since  the  commencement  has 
taken  a  warm  interest  in  Christian  literature.  The  United  Presby- 
terian  Church  of  Scotland  showed  its  appreciation  of  it  by  paying 
half  my  salary  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  by  maintaining 
entirely  Dr.  Williamson  in  China  till  his  death.  With  these  excep 
tions,  publishing  societies  have  been  left  to  do  unaided  what  they  can 
for  the  supply  of  Christian  literature. 

Mr.  Lovett,  in  his  History  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
expresses  a  hope  that  literary  missionaries  "  perhaps  will  be  one  of 
the  developments  which  the  twentieth  century  has  in  store."  This 
expectation  has  already  been  partially  realized.  Years  ago  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  gave  Dr.  Rouse  to  India  and  Mr.  Richard 
to  China.  Recently  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  given  Dr. 
Weitbrecht  to  India  and  Mr.  Walsh  to  China ;  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  has  given  Mr.  Thompson  to  India  and  Mr. 
Cornaby  to  China.  It  is  hoped  that  other  societies  and  churches 
will  follow  the  example  they  set. 

When  we  ask  how  literary  missionaries  are  to  be  obtained,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society's  procedure  will  form  a  guide.  In 
the  case  of  a  new  translation  or  important  revision,  the  most  com 
petent  missionary  belonging  to  any  Society  is  set  apart  for  the  work, 
and  relieved  from  all  other  duties.  With  the  aid  of  a  revision  com 
mittee  the  best  possible  results  are  thus  secured. 

Unless  general  Christian  literature  is  to  remain  "  inadequate  both 
as  to  quantity  and  quality,"  the  same  course  must  be  followed. 
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Literature  societies  cannot  supply  the  men.  They  cannot  send  out 
untried  agents  in  the  hope  that  eventually  they  will  become  efficient 
workers.  Literary  missionaries,  besides"  being  good  linguists,  should 
have  had  considerable  practical  experience  of  missionary  work ;  they 
must  also  have  the  requisite  ability  and  inclinations.  Such  men  are 
rare.  Sometimes  only  one  is  to  be  found  in  a  large  province.  His 
Society  should  set  him  apart  as  a  literary  missionary. 

How  are  these  literary  missionaries  to  be  supported  ?  It  may  be 
said,  let  missionary  societies  supply  the  men,  but  let  them  be  sup 
ported  by  literature  societies,  as  is  done  by  the  Bible  Society.  The 
conditions,  however,  are  altogether  different.  The  Bible  Society  has 
a  large  income,  and  can  afford  to  support  two  or  three  translators.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  funds  can  be 
obtained  for  general  Christian  literature.  Notwithstanding  the 
magnitude  of  the  operations,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  its  benevolent  income  last  year  was  only 
£14,000,  of  which  about  £2,000  was  allotted  to  India.  Unfortunately 
there  is  little  hope  of  an  increase  in  its  grants,  rather  the  reverse. 
Its  Indian  grant  for  the  previous  year  was  £2,500.  The  home  income 
of  the  Christian  Literature  Society  is  small,  and  part  of  it  goes  to 
educational  work.  The  total  home  grants  from  both  societies  are  less 
than  £3,000  a  year. 

Let  the  cost  of  literary  missionaries  be  considered.  As  remarked 
by  Dr.  Weitbrecht,  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  for  each  important 
language  area.  On  the  minimum  allowance,  twelve  literary  mission 
aries  are  required  for  India.  At  £300  a  year  each,  the  annual  cost 
would  be  £3,600 — a  good  deal  more  than  the  total  sum  available  from 
home  grants,  while  nothing  would  be  left  for  paper  and  printing. 

Though  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  publishing  societies  to  support 
literary  missionaries,  the  expense  divided  among  missionary 
societies  and  churches  with  comparatively  large  incomes  would  not 
press  heavily.  The  great  Missionary  Conferences  of  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
and  Madras  unanimously  recommended  that  literary  missionaries 
should  be  appointed  and  supported  by  their  respective  societies. 

Languages  with  special  claims  to  be  provided  for.  Bengali,  .the 
vernacular  of  upwards  of  forty  millions,  is  partially  supplied  ;  Urdu, 
spoken  by  about  twenty-five  millions,  has  Dr.  Weitbrecht ;  and 
Canarese,  spoken  by  nine  millions,  has  Mr.  Thompson.  The  claims  of 
the  following  are  urgent :  Marathi,  spoken  by  nineteen  millions ; 
Tamil,  spoken  by  fifteen  millions,  and  Telugu,  spoken  by  twenty 
millions,  are  the  languages  of  half  the  Protestant  native  Christians 
in  India.  Hindu,  spoken  by  eighty  millions,  has  been  sadly  neglected. 
To  the  above  may  be  added  Panjabi,  spoken  by  eighteen  millions ; 
Gujerati,  by  eleven  millions. 

Mr.  Lovett,  at  the  New  York  Conference,  said  :  "  We  should  drop 
the  haphazard  method  of  the  past,  we  Should  endeavour  to  conduct 
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the    preparation    of    Christian    literature  on   thoroughly    scientific 
principles." 

Missionary  societies  have  'sought  to  provide  Christian  literature 
"  on  the  cheap."  The  supply  of  MSS.  and  the  secretaryship  of 
literature  societies  has  been  left  to  any  chance  help  available,  with 
the  result  that  the  literature  produced  is  "  inadequate  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality." 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  acted  on  "  thoroughly 
scientific  principles,"  with  the  result  that  its  translating  and  manage- 
ing  are  the  best  that  the  human  instrumentality  available  can 
produce. 

By  the  course  proposed,  the  missionary  societies  would  provide  and 
support  the  literary  missionaries,  while  they  would  be  relieved  by  the 
literature  societies  of  the  cost  of  printing.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
both  equitable  and  would  secure  the  best  results. 

THE  REV.  W.  ST.  GLAIR  TISDALL  (C.M.S.),  of  Persia:  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  the  preparation  of  advanced 
Christian  literature.  I  have  had  some  little  experience  of  such  work 
in  Persia  and  in  Eastern  India.  I  want  to  say,  first,  that  we  must 
not  depend,  as  I  think  many  people  have  to  depend,  upon  translations 
from  English  or  other  languages  into  the  languages  of  the  East. 
Generally  speaking,  translations  are  worse  than  useless.  There  are 
hardly  any  books  I  know  of  in  the  world  that  will  stand  translation 
from  an  Occidental  into  an  Oriental  language.  The  Bible  is  not  a 
case  in  point,  because  it  is  an  Oriental  book.  We  must  have  books 
composed  in  the  languages  by  able  native  scholars,  when  properly 
trained,  or  by  missionaries  who  know  the  languages  thoroughly  and 
think  in  them,  and  compose  in  them,  and  are  really  natives  as  far  as 
the  language  is  concerned. 

When  I  was  in  India  it  was  my  duty  to  teach  a  class  in  Butler's 
Analogy.  I  found  that  a  translation  had  been  made  which  no  one 
could  understand,  not  even  the  translator !  I  found  a  shorter  trans 
lation  had  been  prepared ;  some  one  had  tried  to  make  a  very  much 
better  "  version,"  if  I  may  so  call  it,  with  explanatory  notes,  and  that 
was  too  difficult  for  any  native  scholars  to  understand.  Every  one 
knows  what  a  grand  work  the  Analogy  is.  If  it  had  been  thoroughly 
mastered  by  some  one  and  brought  up  to  date,  and  put  into  not  only 
the  Urdu  language  but  Urdu  thought  and  expression,  it  would  have 
been  most  valuable.  As  it  was,  it  was  worse  than  useless.  Again, 
we  want  men  specially  set  apart  for  this  work,  and  arrangements 
made  when  they  have  written  works  to  have  them  published.  I 
know  of  one  man  who  was  set  apart  by  a  society  which  shall  be  name 
less.  He  was  told  to  translate  certain  works  from  Arabic  into  another 
Oriental  tongue ;  when  he  reported  that  he  had  done  them,  they  asked 
him  to  kindly  explain  what  steps  he  purposed  to  take  for  obtaining 
funds  to  publish  them !  That  puzzled  the  unfortunate  translator  not 
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a  little.  That  ought  not  to  be.  Our  Church  Missionary  Society  has 
given  help,  and  I  hope  we  shall  in  the  future  give  help  for  the 
publication  of  such  works  as  are  translated,  and  perhaps  other 
missionary  societies  may  do  the  same.  Generally  speaking,  we,  as 
far  as  my  small  experience  goes,  depend  on  those  two  societies,  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  and  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  Grateful  as  we  are  for  their  help,  I  think  we  ought  not 
to  depend  too  largely  upon  them. 

We  ought,  among  other  things,  not  only  to  train  European  workers 
for  this  work,  but  to  train  some  of  our  principal  native  converts. 
Their  work  will  last  when  ours  will  not.  In  order  to  do  so,  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  train  them  in,  among  other  things,  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  languages,  so  that  they  may,  having  learnt  these  languages 
well,  explain  the  Bible  to  their  people  and  write  useful  comment 
aries. 

THE  REV.  W.  A.  CORNABY  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society),  of 
Central  China  :  I  fully  agree  with  much  that  has  been  said  this 
morning.  In  fact  each  speaker  has  given  an  item  that  one  might 
have  given  in  connexion  with  this  work  in  China.  I  know  the  work 
of  the  many  tract  societies  in  China,  and  have  been  intimately  con 
nected  with  that  one  which  is  most  generally  known  in  connexion 
with  the  name  of  Dr.  Griffith  John.  For  more  than  ten  years  I  have 
been  on  the  executive  committee.  The  task  of  providing  advanced 
Christian  literature  for  native  pastors  and  others  in  China  devolves 
however  on  one  little  society,  which  is  very  little  known  indeed.  It 
is  called  out  yonder,  "The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian 
and  General  Knowledge  among  the  Chinese,"  but  is  perhaps  best  known 
in  England  as  "  The  Christian  Literature  Society  for  China."  We 
have  a  monthly  magazine  which  circulates  not  only  in  China,  but  in 
Japan,  Korea,  Formosa,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Borneo,  Singapore  and 
other  places,  for  in  China  we  have  just  one  written  language. 
Any  one  with  a  little  bit  of  education  who  can  read  Chinese  would  be 
able  to  read  this  magazine.  Then  we  need  high-class  books  written 
or  translated.  And  the  question  is,  when  we  find  the  men  out 
yonder,  and  they  can  hardly  be  appointed  from  here,  is  each  mis 
sionary  society  working  in  China  willing  to  set  apart  the  whole 
or  the  greater  part  of  that  man's  time  ?  And  will  each  missionary 
society  not  only  set  apart  that  man,  but  contribute  something  like 
£100  a  year  to  help  on  his  work  and  pay  the  expenses  ? 

THE  REV.  WILLIAM  STEVENSON  (Secretary  of  the  Women's  Foreign 
Mission  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  I  want  to  make 
a  practical  suggestion.  If  this  Conference  is  to  serve  its  end,  it  must 
come  to  something  like  practical  agreement.  My  suggestion  is  that 
this  Conference  ought  to  recommend  to  all  the  committees  of  the 
missionary  societies  represented  here  that  they  ought  to  acknowledge 
their  obligation  to  support  this  work  of  the  production  of  Christian 
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literature  in  the  Mission  field,  and  to  acknowledge  that  obligation  by 
subsidizing  the  Christian  literature  societies  and  taking  part  in  their 
management.  So  long  as  this  work  of  producing  Christian  literature 
is  left  on  the  basis  on  which  it  now  stands  I  do  not  think  any  real 
progress  can  be  made.  There  is  no  end  of  waste  and  ineffective  effort, 
just  because  it  is  left  to  a  few  earnest  men  at  home  who  take  an 
interest  in  this  work  to  endeavour  to  raise  some  money  for  it,  and 
that  money  is  produced  with  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  comes  to  very 
little  in  the  end.  Now  in  India  a  great  deal  has  been  done  for  the 
production  of  Christian  literature  ;  but  what  would  have  been  accom 
plished  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Murdoch  ?  What  has  hitherto 
rested  on  the  individual  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the  societies.  These 
questions  of  setting  apart  missionaries  and  producing  some  kinds  of 
works  and  managing  the  whole  matter — all  these  are  comparatively 
questions  of  detail.  The  first  thing  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  secure 
Christian  co-operation  in  putting  this  matter  on  a  right  basis  by 
organizing  a  committee  which  shall  represent  the  various  missionary 
societies,  and  by  the  missionary  societies  taking  an  active  and  official 
part  in  it  by  appointing  their  men  on  these  committees  and  giving  a 
subsidy  to  maintain  the  work. 

THE  REV.  J.  E.  PADFIELD  (C.M.S.),  formerly  of  South  India :  I  should 
like  to  say  that  the  society  which  I  represent  is  taking  cognizance  of  this 
subject  and  has  been  doing  so  for  some  time.  In  connexion  with  the 
centenary  of  the  society  a  review  committee  was  appointed  to  con 
sider  various  great  subjects  connected  with  missionary  work.  One  of 
those  committees  had  for  its  special  object  the  considering  of  this  very 
subject.  Now  I  should  just  like  to  read  a  few  lines  showing  the 
opinion  that  they  arrived  at  with  reference  to  it,  which  will  serve  to 
show  Dr.  Murdoch  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  at  least  is 
considering  this  subject.  "  The  need  of  books  containing  statements 
of  Christian  doctrine  is  mentioned  by  many  " — that  is,  of  our  corre 
spondents,  in  reply  to  our  inquiries.  "  Even  where  controversial 
literature  is  abundant  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  books  intended  to 
show  what  the  Christian  religion  really  is  " ;  that  is  one  of  the  great 
points  that  was  constantly  brought  before  us.  As  an  outcome  of  this 
committee,  only  last  month  the  Church  Missionary  Society  appointed 
a  special  foreign  literature  committee  to  take  in  hand  this  very  work, 
and  I  have  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  it,  so  I  carry  in  my 
memory  a  good  deal  that  I  heard  the  other  day.  May  I  say  a  word 
on  the  practical  side  of  the  subject  ?  For  very  many  years  I  was  a 
missionary  in  India,  and  my  work  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen 
tury  at  least  of  my  Indian  career  was  as  the  head  of  one  of  our 
training  institutions.  For  my  divinity  class,  training  native  clergy, 
I  found  no  Christian  literature  of  any  kind ;  so  I  had  to  prepare  my 
ovvn  class  books.  We  have  now  a  goodly  number  of  works  in  the 
vernacular  in  Telugu,  works  fitted  for  such  institutions  and  divinity 
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schools,  and  also  commentaries.  They  are  only  translations,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  have  heard  so  much  opprobrium  laid  upon  translations. 
We  must  have  something  to  commence  with,  and  yo\i  cannot  raise 
up  a  body  of  native  Christians  who  are  competent  to  write  commen 
taries  unless  they  have  first  of  all  had  some  preparation  for  it ;  and 
that  can  only  be  done  by  putting  before  them  the  thoughts  of  Euro 
peans  in  the  shape  of  commentaries  of  some  kind.  Nothing  has  been 
said  about  a  very  important  side  of  this  subject  of  providing  advanced 
literature  for  pastors,  and  that  is  putting  before  them  the  funda 
mental  errors  of  the  non-Christian  religions.  It  is  astonishing  the 
ignorance  of  their  own  religion  that  we  find  even  amongst  our  native 
pastors  and  teachers  of  different  kinds;  hence  they  cannot  obtain 
that  influence  among  their  fellow  countrymen  that  they  otherwise 
would.  We  want  books  in  the  vernacular  on  these  different  subjects 
for  teaching  our  native  pastors,  and  this  is  one  point  in  which  we  can 
all  co-operate. 

THE  REV.  J.  Si BREE  (London  Missionary  Society),  of  Madagascar: 
We  have  now  a  considerable  amount  of  useful  literature  in  the 
Malagasy  language.  A  few  months  ago,  in  rearranging  the  library 
at  our  college  at  Antananarivo,  I  tried  to  get  together  all  the  Malagasy 
literature  I  could.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  we  were  able  to  fill  one 
bookcase  with  literature  which  had  been  produced  by  the  various 
missions.  The  London  Mission,  being  the  oldest,  has  taken  the 
greatest  part,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  we  have  produced  very  nearly  a 
complete  commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  on  several 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  These  are  not  translations,  but 
commentaries  in  which  we  have  appropriated  the  best  thought  of 
European  writers  on  all  those  subjects.  We  have  also  an  excellent 
series  of  science  handbooks,  by  which  we  are  able  to  train  students 
in  our  college,  and  give  them  some  idea  of  God's  work  in  nature.  We 
have  further  a  dictionary  of  the  Bible,  the  first  edition  of  which  was 
carried  through  the  press  under  my  editorship  before  my  last  furlough 
(in  1890).  Long  before  1  returned  to  England  this  time  (in  1899) 
that  first  edition  was  out  of  print,  and  we  have  had  another  edition 
prepared.  In  this  work  (about  900  pp.  large  8vo)  we  have  given  the 
results  of  Dr.  Kitto's  and  Dr.  Smith's  dictionaries  and  other  standard 
works,  and  have  brought  them  up  to  date  by  modern  research  and 
scholarship ;  and  in  that  wajr  we  feel  we  are  providing  for  the  needs 
of  our  native  pastors  and  preachers.  We  have  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  literature  in  periodical  form,  in  conjunction  with  other 
evangelical  societies:  the  Friends',  Norwegians',  and  French  Pro 
testants'.  We  hope  eventually  to  supply  fully  the  needs  which 
are  caused  by  the  present  state  of  religious  knowledge  among  our 
people. 

THE  REV.  CANON  BALL  (C.M.S.),of  Calcutta :  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
to  take  up  a  side  that  has  not  been  touched  upon.  There  is  need  for 
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preparation ;  there  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  a  greater  need  for  circu 
lation.  I  would  urge  that  every  auxiliary  in  India,  in  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  and  other  places,  should  have  a  paid  secretary,  and  that 
the  missionary  societies  should  contribute  towards  his  salary ;  that 
he  should  not  of  necessity  be  a  missionary,  but  a  man  with  a  mis 
sionary  spirit,  one  well  up  to  date  in  printing,  and  knowing  how  to 
bring  out  good  books  in  an  attractive  manner.  And  then  I  would 
add  that  he  should  publish  and  make  known  the  books  and  encourage 
others  to  take  part,  but  that  the  real  burden  of  circulating  the  books 
should  be  thrown  on  the  missionary  societies. 


THIRD  SESSION.    TUESDAY,  JUNE  18,  3-5  P.M. 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  BISHOP  TUCKER,  D.D.,  of  Uganda,  presided  and 

offered  prayer. 

MASS  MOVEMENTS  TOWARDS   CHRISTIANITY: 

AT  WHAT  POINT  SHOULD  INQUIRERS  BE  REGARDED 

AS  CONVERTS? 

FIRST   PAPER:  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  WINTERS  (Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society),  of  Hyderabad. 

My  purpose  this  afternoon  is  first  to  note  the  facts  which  must  con 
dition  our  answer  to  this  question,  and  then  to  see  how  in  view  of 
those  facts  an  answer  is  being  given  on  the  Mission  field  itself. 

"  Mass  movements  towards  Christianity  "  in  India  do  not  occur  in 
many  classes  but  in  one — they  are  apparent  only  in  the  large  needy 
widespread  Panchaina  class.  The  movement  is  not  of  recent  origin, 
though  it  seems  but  recently  to  have  become  famous.  It  is  many 
years  since  the  C.M.S.  in  Tinnivelly,  the  L.M.S.  in  Travancore,  the 
A.B.M.S.  among  the  Telugus,  and  others  began  to  gather  converts 
out  of  this  class  and  to  educate  and  edify  them  into  strong  Christian 
churches.  Other  missions  in  less  remote  days  have  turned  to  the 
Pauchamas,  and  in  quite  recent  times  many  thousands  of  these  con 
verts  have  been  baptized  every  year.  The  Indian  Church  of  today  is 
very  largely  a  church  of  converted  Pauchamas.  That  is  the  explana 
tion  of  its  weaknesses,  that  is  also  its  glory. 

It  is  however  this  fact,  that  it  is  the  Panchamas  who  display  this 
disposition  to  move  in  groups  and  masses  Christward,  which  creates 
the  difficulty  in  answering  our  question.  The  average  Panchama  occu 
pies  a  very  lowly  position  in  the  scale  of  human  races.  His  poverty 
is  so  phenomenal  that  it  is  literally  true  that  he  lives  always  well 
within  the  verge  of  famine  and  is  decimated  by  it  whenever  it  occurs. 
He  begins  to  work  as  soon  as  he  is  big  enough  to  herd  cattle,  and  he 
only  ceases  to  work  when  feeble  limbs  make  his  toil  no  longer  profit 
able  to  his  master.  From  first  to  last  he.  is  paid  a  pittance  which 
barely  suffices  to  buy  enough  of  the  coarsest  food  by  one  day's  wage 
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for  one  day's  needs.  And  his  social  degradation  is  no  less  complete. 
Denied  his  natural  rights,  he  has  forgotten  his  natural  duties.  Mental 
and  spiritual  degradation  have  kept  pace  with  the  steady  degeneration 
of  his  social  condition.  One  of  the  ablest  of  Indian  missionaries,  a  man 
who  is  giving  his  life  to  the  Pancharna  and  knows  them  as  fewtuen 
do,  said  not  long  ago  :  "  For  many  centuries  all  the  higher  faculties  of 
their  manhood  have  been  crushed  out  of  them  by  oppression.  The 
elementary  needs  of  their  life  have  pressed  on  them  with  such  insist 
ence  that  they  have  forgotten  and  are  often  ready  to  deny  all  the 
other  needs  of  their  nature.  They  have  suffered  hunger  so  long  that 
not  unnaturally  they  have  come  to  look  on  food  as  the  best  thing,  if 
not  the  only  good  thing,  within  their  reach.  Their  ambition  has 
been  narrowed  to  a  single  aim.  They  live  for  food.  Their  god  is 
their  belly.  They  mind  earthly  things.  Leaving  behind  the  habit, 
they  have  lost  the  power  to  grasp  and  appreciate  the  facts  and  images 
of  the  spiritual  world." 

That  description  would  apply,  with  slight  modifications,  to  the 
more  than  sixty  millions  of  Panchamas  in  India.  With  conscience 
almost  destroyed,  sin  has  ceased  to  have  to  them  any  true  moral 
significance.  Uneducated,  absolutely  illiterate,  if  we  put  a  gospel 
into  their  hands  they  cannot  read  it.  Incapable  of  sustained  atten 
tion  if  we  preach  it  to  them,  they  have  forgotten  at  the  end  what  we 
said  at  the  beginning,  and  forget  tomorrow  all  you  have  said  today. 
From  such  intellectual  children  can  any  but  a  low  standard  of  know 
ledge  be  expected  when  you  receive  them  as  converts? 

It  will  readily  be  understood  therefore  that  these  "  mass  move 
ments  towards  Christianity "  are  very  rarely  wholly  spiritual  in 
motive  and  aim.  The  spiritual  motive  which  we  should  like  to  see 
uppermost  is  often  hard  to  discover,  and  is  never  found  out  of  the 
company  of  rnan3r  other  motives  which  are  of  the  earth  earthy.  The 
Panchamas  know  well  that  they  ai'e  needy,  but  are  very  slow  to  see 
that  spiritual  good  is  a  part  of  the  good  they  need. 

The  report  of  the  South  Indian  Missionary  Conference  held  in 
Madras  in  January  of  last  year  says  :  ''  Among  the  motives  that  are 
most  immediate  and  manifestly  operative  in  this  movement  are — 

(1)  A  conviction  that  Christianity  is  the  true  religion,  that  the 
God  whom  we  preach  is  the  true  God,  and  that  in  Christianity  is  their 
one  hope  of  good  in  this  world  or  the  next.  [I  should  like  to  say  that 
there  are  always  some  in  whom  this  conviction  is  dominant,  and  they 
are  generally  leaders  in  the  local  movement  Christward.]  (2)  A 
desire  for  protection  from  oppression  and  (if  missionaries  would  give 
it)  for  material  aid — in  the  way  of  loans  for  the  purchase  of  oxen, 
help  to  obtain  land,  etc.,  etc.  (3)  A  desire  for  the  education  and 
advancement  of  their  children.  (4)  The  knowledge  that  those  who 
have  been  Christians  for  any  length  of  time  are  improved  both  in 
condition  and  character.  (5)  The  influence  of  relatives  who  are 
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already  Christians,  and  especially  of  such  of  them  as  are  educated 
and  engaged  in  Christian  work." 

Such  motives,  much  mixed,  are  the  best  they  are  capable  of  feeling. 
The  first  of  these  convictions  alone  would  in  very  few  be  strong 
enough  to  move  them  to  seek  admission  to  the  Church.  The  latter 
four  would,  I  think,  also  fail  in  all  but  a  few  to  make  them  willing 
to  be  Christians,  but  would  move  them  to  seek  the  missionary's  help. 
But  a  combination  of  the  first  and  some  or  all  of  the  rest  is  undoubt 
edly  at  work  in  the  heart  of  almost  every  Panchama  inquirer.  And 
yet  is  it  not  also  true,  as  the  Report  says,  that  "  the  force  which 
draws  them  Christward  is  a  spiritual  force — the  force  of  truth  and 
love  "  ?  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  all  these  motives  a  most  valu 
able  evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  Christian  witness  in  India.  When 
the  Panchama  first  feels  the  magnetism  of  Jesus,  he  responds  from 
the  side  of  which  he  is  most  conscious — the  side  of  material  need. 
But  he  cannot  be  long  in  even  the  most  attenuated  contact  with  our 
Lord  and  His  teaching  without  being  made  conscious  of  deeper  needs ; 
and  when  all  his  powers  feel  the  influence  of  Christ  the  process  begins 
which  substitutes  soul  for  stomach  in  the  supreme  place  of  his  life. 

In  dealing  then  with  inquirers  such  as  these,  at  least  three  distinct 
methods  are  observable  in  India.  First,  there  are  those  who  refuse 
to  accommodate  pre-baptisinal  requirements  of  knowledge  and  charac 
ter  to  the  mental  and  moral  calibre  of  the  inquirers.  They  are  con 
tent  to  wait  for  their  slow  approximation  to  the  inflexible  standards 
they  have  set  up.  They  gather  the  children  into  schools,  open  night 
schools  for  the  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  make  every  other 
possible  effort  to  teach  and  discipline  them.  Their  inquirers  are. 
for  years  Christian  in  purpose,  Christian  in  classification  amongst 
their  neighbours — but  unbaptized  and  therefore  still  technically  out 
side  the  Kingdom  of  God.  They  are  baptized  when  they  are  deemed 
fit  for  the  table  of  the  Lord.  One  sacrament  admits  to  the  other. 
Baptism  is  therefore  a  culminating  point  in  their  experience,  a  mark 
not  of  initiation  but  of  qualification.  It  does  not  mark  their  entrance 
into  the  school  of  Christ,  but  is  rather  a  proof  that  they  have  gradu 
ated  in  that  school,  having  reached  or  passed  a  definite  point  in  the 
curriculum.  This  method  has  the  undoubted  advantage  of  weeding 
out  the  doubtful  cases.  The  unstable,  the  insincere  will  one  by  one 
drop  away.  The  fittest  will  generally  survive,  though  not  inevitably. 
But  I  think  that  some  who  were  "fit "  may  not  survive,  some  who  by 
a  different  method  might  have  remained  and  become  faithful  followers 
of  Christ.  And  there  also  seems  to  be  no  room  in  this  system  for 
the  old  inquirer  who  will  learn  very  slowly  and  die  "  unconverted." 

At  the  opposite  extreme  from  this  are  others  who  receive  at  once 
by  baptism  all  who  express  themselves  wiping  to  become  Christians. 
They  baptize  and  then  teach  those  whom  they  have  numbered  as  con 
verts.  They  dare  the  risks,  believing  it  wise  to  do  so  in  the  interests 
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of  their  converts.  Baptism  becomes  simply  the  sign  of  separation 
from  the  old  faith  and  worship,  and  of  initiation  into  a  new  faith 
and  organization  about  which  they  have  little  knowledge  and  that 
only  of  the  most  uncertain  kind.  The  reaping  of  unripe  harvests 
cannot  be  in  the  best  interest  of  either  grain  or  reaper.  In  such 
hasty  ingatherings  many  wholly  unfit  are  gathered  into  the  Church, 
to  weaken  it  a  little  later  by  scandalous  defection  or  more  scandalous- 
inclusion. 

Between  these  two  extremes  there  is  what  I  venture  to  call  an  alto 
gether  wise  via  media.  Those  who  follow  it  are  willing  to  make 
considerable  concessions  to  the  dwarfed  capacity  of  their  inquirers, 
while  still  taking  cai*e  to  test  them  adequately  and  teach  them  care 
fully  previous  to  baptism.  The  period  of  probation  may  run  on  to 
many  months,  but  never  to  many  years.  They  receive  their  converts 
in  a  state  of  spiritual  childhood  to  instruct  and  train  them  in  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  new  faith,  the  elements  of  which  they 
have  carefully  taught  to  them.  By  "  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept "  the  converts  learn  the  rudiments  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
— the  elementary  facts  of  our  Lord's  life,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  the  Apostles'  Creed.  These  are  the  main  items 
of  pre-baptismal  knowledge.  And  while  these  things  are  being 
learned,  their  conduct  and  character  are  not  overlooked.  They  are 
exhorted,  warned,  reproved,  disciplined.  When  their  ministers  are 
satisfied  that  idolatry  is  put  away  with  some  measure  of  understand 
ing,  that  they  have  placed  such  faith  as  they  are  capable  of  in  God 
and  in  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  have  also  whole-heartedly 
placed  themselves  under  Christian  rules  and  customs  and  really  pur 
pose  to  live  and  die  in  the  new  faith — then  they  receive  them  by 
baptism  into  the  Church  of  Christ  and  number  them  as  converts  of 
His  grace.  The  entrance  of  such  converts  into  the  church  (to  quote 
again  the  report  already  quoted)  "  is  not  as  a  rule  attended  by  any 
sudden  revolution  of  character,  but  it  marks  an  essential  change  of 
faith  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  life."  And  that  is  the  principal 
thing — it  is  the  bud  out  of  which  God's  spirit  can  develop  the  beauti 
ful  blossom  and  fruit  of  a  faithful  life. 

Of  set  purpose  I  have  dealt  with  this  matter  in  a  practical  way, 
saying  little  that  was  in  the  nature  of  personal  opinion.  I  should 
like  to  conclude  by  saying  that  I  believe  with  my  whole  heart  that 
these  mass  movements  of  the  Indian  outcasts  Christward  are  the 
golden  opportunity  of  the  churches  and  the  key  to  India's  conversion. 
May  God  stir  up  His  churches  to  seize  the  opportunity  ere  it  is  lost 
for  ever. 
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SECOND  PAPER:  by  the  Rev.  F.  L.  MARLER  (L.M.S.),  of  Gooty. 

THE  answer  to  the  question  contained  in  our  subject  must  necessarily 
be  given  in  terras  of  the  individual's  conception  of  baptism.  Where 
the  rite  is  'regarded  as  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward  change,  as  a 
public  confession  of  faith,  it  must  be  immediately  followed  by  admis 
sion  to  the  church.  Where  it  is  regarded  as  the  assertion  of,  and 
submission  to,  Christ's  claim  to  Kingship  over  all  men,  the  relation 
of  the  candidate  to  the  church  will  be  differently  construed.  There 
are  cases  in  which  the  question  can  receive  but  one  answer,  since  the 
inquirer  is  already  a  convert  and  his  fitness  for  baptism  implies  his 
fitness  for  church  membership.  Inquirers  from  among  the  educated 
classes,  able  to  form  an  independent  judgment,  will  frequently  be  of 
this  stamp.  But  it  is  not  true  of  the  great  majority  of  inquirers, 
especially  among  the  lower  classes,  and  should  not  be  expected,  for 
insistence  on  fitness  for  church  membership  as  the  standard  for 
baptism  would  largely  alter  the  character  if  not  threaten  the  exist 
ence  of  the  movement. 

We  hesitate  in  making  baptism  the  qualification  for  admission  to 
the  church  as  liable  to  encourage  interested  motives.  Probably  no 
mass  movement  is  due  to  the  simple  desire  for  salvation  alone.  The 
obvious  and  outstanding  benefits  conferred  by  Christianity  cannot 
but  appeal  strongly  to  the  depressed  classes. 

Those  ignorant  of  the  movement  may  easily  attribute  more  to  low 
motives  than  is  properly  due  to  them.  The}*  are  never  the  onlj',  nor 
even  the  predominant  influences.  But  it  is  idle  to  deny  their  exist 
ence.  Motives  of  a  grossly  material  character  are  easily  discovered, 
but  others,  less  gross,  yet  totallj*  inconsistent  with  vigorous  Christian 
life,  will  persist,  and  only  be  corrected  by  careful  instruction.  So 
long  as  the  inquirer  is  actuated  by  nothing  higher  than  material 
motives,  however  innocent  in  themselves,  the  term  "convert"  is  in 
no  sense  applicable  to  him.  The  claims  of  church  life  fail  to  appeal 
to  him,  and  he  chafes  under  its  restraints.  In  the  end  he  either 
remains  as  an  entirely  ignorant  and  unspiritual  man  or  gradually 
reverts  to  heathenism.  In  the  one  case  he  increases  the  number  of 
"rice  Christians,"  in  the  other  he  becomes  a  byword  among  the  people. 
Time  must  be  given  after  baptism  to  place  the  integrity  of  motive 
beyond  doubt  before  reception  into  the  church. 

Again,  we  do  not  consider  the  inquirer  a  "convert"  at  baptism, 
because  his  standard  of  knowledge  falls  far  short  of  that  required  for 
the  exercise  of  church  membership.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
previous  to  being  placed  under  instruction  he  has  never  had  an 
adequate  opportunity  of  hearing  the  gospel.  A  period  of  probation 
extending  over  some  months  is  necessary  to  a  right  conception  of 
the  claim  made  upon  him  in  baptism,  and  rarely  has  he  then 
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arrived  at  more  than  a  mere  intellectual  assent  to  that  claim.  Pro 
fession  of  faith  in  his  case  does  not  convey,  and  is  not  taken  to 
convej',  the  idea  of  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  Saviour.  Mani 
festly,  if,  under  the  circumstances,  baptism  be  regarded  as  giving 
entrance  to  the  church,  the  church  itself  will  degenerate  into  a  com 
munity  of  untutored  unregenerate  men  —a  crowd  of  nominal  Chris 
tians.  We  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  conversion  is  impossible  in 
the  most  ignorant  of  men,  but  experience  shows  it  to  be  more  frequent 
and  more  permanent  when  the  outcome  of  previous  instruction.  The 
only  mass  movement  i-ecorded  in  the  New  Testament  took  place  among 
those  who  had  known  the  Jewish  Scriptures  from  their  youth. 

Again,  we  do  not  consider  a  man  a  "convert"  at  baptism  lest  the 
impression  be  produced,  as  it  sometimes  is,  that  the  standard  of 
attainment  for  baptism  is  the  standard  for  Christian  life.  There  is 
danger  lest  further  growth  and  grasp  of  Christian  truth  in  its  rela 
tionship  to  life  and  conduct  be  neglected.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  receiving  a  large  number  of  inquirers  for  instruction  and 
admitting  them  to  the  church.  In  the  one  case  we  are  only  preparing 
material ;  in  the  other  laying  for  good  or  bad  the  foundations  of  the 
future  churcli  in  India.  Indifference  after  baptism  is  the  source  of 
much  anxiety.  The  most  promising  inquirers  frequently  lose  all 
zest  for  further  acquisition  of  truth  and  settle  down  to  the  low  level 
of  mere  adherents.  The  accession  of  such  men  to  the  church  is  not 
gain  but  loss,  multiplying  its  hindrances,  sapping  its  strength,  and 
convejring  a  false  impression  of  its  character. 

These  reasons  lead  us  to  make  fitness  for  reception  into  the  church 
rather  than  baptism  the  point  at  which  the  inquirer  should  be 
regai-ded  as  a  "convert."  In  baptism  he  has  come  to  Christianity, 
not  necessarilj-  to  Christ.  Further  exhortation,  instruction,  reproof 
are  necessary  before  he  is  fit  to  take  up  the  burden  of  church  member 
ship. 

How  long  a  period  then  should  intervene  between  baptism  and  the 
communion?  This  evidently  depends  on  the  individual.  Spiritual 
life  will  develop  much  more  speedily  in  some  cases  than  in  others. 
Once  however  the  soul  is  alive  unto  God  all  justification  for  further 
delay  ceases.  The  clear  vision  of  duty,  the  moral  stability  rightly 
requii-ed  in  the  English  convert,  should  not  be  expected  in  the  Indian. 
His  low  ethical  standard  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  has  lived 
render  that  impossible.  There  is  danger  of  missing  the  small  begin 
ning,  of  ignoring  as  non-existent  what  falls  below  our  standard,  of 
allowing  a  life  to  decline  through  failure  to  minister  to  its  growth. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  too  great  a  tendency  to  regard  the  Lord's 
Supper  as  the  goal  of  high  spiritual  attainment  rather  than  as  a 
means  for  its  production.  The  fitness  we  desire  as  the  condition  of 
its  enjoyment  might  long  ago  have  been  produced  under  its  stimu 
lating  influence.  The  disparity'fcetween  communicants  and  baptized 
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Christians  is  often  too  grerft  to  be  justified,  and  is  one  of  the  results 
of  the  burden  of  work  consequent  on  a  mass  movement. 

Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  unduly  prolong  probation  for  the 
communion,  or  the  object  in  view  will  be  defeated.  The  inquirer's 
zeal  will  flag  and  the  heart  be  made  sick  through  hope  deferred. 
Desiring  to  see  all  traces  of  the  old  life  removed,  we  should  not  for 
get  that  responsibility  often  calls  forth  a  higher  order  of  life  and 
induces  a  firmer  grasp  of  truth. 

By  deferring  admission  to  the  communion  unduly  we  neglect  the 
most  potent  influence  for  the  subversion  of  lingering  heathen  supersti 
tions.  In  the  absence  of  those  concrete  expressions  of  religious  feeling, 
natural  to  the  Hindu,  the  inquirer  is  disposed  to  hark  back  to  aban 
doned  practices,  especially  when  his  caste  neighbours  and  the  non- 
Christians 'of  his  own  community  seek  relief  from  epidemics  or 
drought  in  worship  of  the  village  goddess,  in  which  he  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  accustomed  to  assist.  At  such  times  the  communi 
cant  rarely  falls.  Once  a  church  member,  he  is  stimulated  by  the 
responsibility  and  dignity  of  his  position,  by  the  example  and 
encouragement  of  his  fellow-members,  and  by  the  grace  received  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord. 

Exclusion  from  the  communion  for  too  long  a  period  produces  in 
some  cases  a  deplorable  result  in  the  growth  of  a  superstitious  idea 
akin  to  that  with  which  baptism  was  regarded  in  the  early  church, 
and  the  ordinance  is  looked  upon  with  an  awe  that  precludes  partici 
pation. 

We  consider  that  whenever  an  inquirer  shows  unmistakable  evi 
dence  of  the  new  birth,  whether  it  be  at  baptism  or  subsequently, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  should  he  be  regarded  as  a  "convert." 

DISCUSSION. 

THE  REV.  DR.  HOOPER  (Church  Missionary  Society),  of  North 
India :  The  paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened  is  a  very  good 
illustration  on  the  one  side  of  the  importance  of  such  a  Conference 
as  this,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  difficulties  attending  such  a 
Conference.  With  everything  contained  in  that  paper  I  not  only 
agree,  but  I  rejoice  in  it.  But  there  was  one  thing  which,  though 
evidently  very  familiar  indeed  to  the  reader  of  the  paper,  must  have 
come  to  us  Church  missionaries,  and  probably  to  some  others,  with  a 
feeling  of  surprise.  In  that  paper  it  was  assumed  throughout  that 
baptism  and  admission  to  church  membership  were  two  different 
things.  I  suppose  very  many  of  us  have  always  been  brought  up  to 
and  have  acted  upon  the  contrary  supposition,  that  baptism  was  the 
outward — of  course  human,  but  divinely  appointed — means  and  door 
of  membership  into  Christ's  Church,  if  a  man  was  to  be  admitted 
into  Christ's  Church  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  not  only  a  question  of 
words  but  also  of  things.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  that  the  writer  of 
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that  paper  wished,  and  probably  has  practised  through  baptism, 
might  be  better  secured  by  the  establishment  of  a  catechumenate 
which  obtains  in  many  of  our  missions.  It  seems  to  me  a  pity  that 
baptism  should  be  relegated  to  such  a  low  place  as  the  writer  of  that 
paper  seems  to  assume  that  it  will,  and  all  that  he  desiderates  for 
baptism  might  be  better  obtained  by  regarding  catechumens  as  dis 
tinct  from  baptised  persons. 

THE  REV.  J.  W.  HALL  (Church  Missionary  Society),  of  North  India  : 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  consider  admission  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  as  equivalent  to  baptism  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  I  remem 
ber  some  years  ago  in  Calcutta  that  three  Brahmins  came  to  us  as 
inquirers.  After  some  time  they  left  us  and  went  to  a  body  who 
agreed  to  admit  them  by  "  spiritual  baptism,"  hoping  that  thereby 
they  might  avoid  tlie  persecution  which  would  inevitabl3*  befall 
them  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  baptised  Christians.  After  some 
months  they  found  they  were  regarded  as  converts  neither  by  their 
own  relations  nor  by  other  Christians,  and  therefore  they  came  back 
to  us,  and  after  further  instruction  we  admitted  them  by  baptism 
into  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  us  in  India 
look  at  baptism  from  different  standpoints.  There  are  those,  as  I 
think  Mr.  Winters  indicated,  who  look  upon  baptism  as  an  admission 
into  a  sort  of  discipleship — they  call  it,  I  think,  "  discipling  by 
baptism";  and  there  are  those  of  us  who  think  that  baptism  is  the 
admission  of  candidates  into  the  Church  of  Christ  after  believing  in 
Christ  and  after  receiving  instruction.  I  have  been  working  for 
some  time  in  North  India,  and  only  of  recent  years  have  I  worked 
amongst  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  We  have  had  a  certain 
amount  of  success,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  and  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  we  have  been  able  to  admit  three  or  four  hundred  into  the 
Church  of  Christ  bj  baptism.  Now  we  have  what  has  been  alreadj' 
mentioned,  we  have  a  catechumenate.  The  candidates  are  brought 
before  the  congregation,  and  there  they  publicly  renounce  all  forms 
of  superstition  and  idolatry;  they  profess  their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
before  all  men,  thej-  promise  to  become  His  disciples,  and  last  of  all 
they  promise  from  that  time  to  pay  so  much  every  month,  each 
family,  for  the  supj>ort  of  their  readers  and  catechists  and  the  build 
ing  of  their  little  churches.  I  think  this  is  more  or  less  a  test  of 
their  reality  ;  and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  this  catechu 
menate  has  been  a  real  blessing  to  us  in  our  district.  During  the 
time  of  probation  we  have  had  special  opportunities  of  testing  their 
character  and  their  lives,  and  of  teaching  them  Christian  truths ;  and 
after,  say  from  six  to  eighteen  months,  we  have  admitted  them  into 
the  Church  of  Christ  by  baptism ;  and  remember  we  have  not  stopped 
there,  but  have  gone  onward  to  teach  them  further  for  the  reception 
of  the  Holy  Communion. 

I^EV.  J.  E,  PADFIELD  (Church  Missionary  Society),  of  South 
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India:  It  is  a  very  useful  thing  meeting  together  in  this  way  if 
only  to  find  out  how  very  wide  is  the  Mission  field  and  how  greatly 
things  differ.  My  own  mission,  the  Telugu,  is  next  door  to  that  of  Mr. 
Winters  in  Hyderabad,  and  yet  apparently  there  are  great  differences. 
Mr.  Winters  has  taken  the  word  Panchamas  as  being  synonymous 
with  Pariahs.  That  is  not  quite  the  fact.  The  Panchama,  the  great 
fifth  caste,  has  as  many  divisions  amongst  itself  as  the  fourth  caste 
of  Shudras.  These  different  sections  of  the  Panchama  community 
hold  their  differences  as  tenaciously  as  do  the  higher  castes.  We 
Hnd  for  instance  in  our  own  Telugu  mission  that  the  Malas  rather 
resent  the  Chuklas  being  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
that  has  been  in  time  past  a  great  difficulty  with  us.  I  merely  say 
this  to  show  the  great  differences  that  there  are  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  great  Panchama  body.  Again  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  think  that  the  numbers  are  somewhat  different  to  what  we  have 
been  told.  We  are  told  that  the  Panchamas  are  sixty  millions.  I  ttiink 
the  census  shows  that  they  are  about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  India;  you  can  reckon  then  whether  sixty  millions  is  corrector 
no.  Again,  I  worked  amongst  these  people  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  whilst  I  fully  acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  was  said  in  both  of 
the  papers  that  have  been  read  by  our  bi-ethren  with  reference  to 
motives,  still,  above  and  beneath  it  all,  I  believe  we  can  distinctly 
see  the  good  hand  of  our  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  dealing  with  the 
people  of  India.  I  fully  believe  that  many  different  motives  may  be 
at  work,  but  I  do  think  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  leading  these  people 
towards  Jesus  Christ.  I  might  just  say  in  passing  that  the  social 
status  of  the  Panchama  communitj"  as  a  whole  is  not  exactly  as  we 
have  had  it  described.  The  Pariahs  of  the  Tamil  country  are,  I 
know,  very  low  in  the  social  scale,  but  the  Malas,  the  section  of 
Panchamas  with  whom  I  have  had  most  to  do  in  the  Telugu  country, 
are  not  so  low  as  that :  they  are  peasant  farmers  to  a  large  extent 
and  respectable  people,  and  we  'find  that  they  are  increasingly  not 
only  able  but  willing  to  support  their  new  faith.  Again,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  in  these  mass  movements  that  we  have  to  look  at  the 
succeeding  generation.  You  have  this  first  generation  brought  into 
the  pale  of  Christ's  Church,  but  think  what  this  means  to  the  second 
generation  brought  up  with  religious  instruction  in  a  more  or  less 
religious  atmosphere.  It  has  been  my  privilege  for  a  number  of 
years  to  lie  at  the  head  of  our  training  institution  and  divinitj-  school, 
and  those  of  our  native  clergy  in  the  Telugu  country  whom  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  training  are  from  this  Mala  section  of  the 
Panchamas.  They  are  comparatively  educated  men  and  pass  a  very 
good  examination,  and  I  read  now  the  reports  of  the  good  work  they 
are  doing  and  how  they  are  winning  souls  for  Christ.  But  let  us 
take  one  as  an  illustration  of  what  I  say  about  the  second  generation. 
Take  the  pastor  of  our  chief  congregation  in  Masulipatam,  which  is  a 
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representative  congregation  of  one  of  the  higher  sections  of  our  South 
Indian  Christian  Church.  I  remember  that  man  as  a  little  Pariah 
boy.  His  father  was  a  Pariah  heathen.  He  is  an  illustration  of 
what  may  be  hoped  for  in  the  second  generation. 

THIS  EEV.  W.  STEVENSON  (United  Free  Church  of  Scotland):  I 
want,  as  an  old  Indian  missionary,  to  make  a  very  slight  contribution 
to  what  has  already  been  said  by  the  last  speaker  in  reference  to  mass 
movements  in  India.  1  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  this  general 
movement  among  the  lower  castes  and  non-caste  populations  towards 
freedom.  That  is  the  effect  of  Western  influence  of  every  kind  that 
is  now  flowing  into  India.  The  people  of  the  lowest  classes  are  find 
ing  that  they  may  be  delivered  from  the  oppression  and  contempt  in 
which  they  have  been  held  for  long  centuries,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  are  seeking  to  vindicate  their  self  respect  and  their  title  to 
a  happier  condition  of  life  by  aspiring  to  a  higher  social  status,  and 
also  to  an  acknowledged  religious  community  in  which  they  will  find 
that  self  respect.  Now  my  own  conviction  is  that  they  may  find  what 
they  want,  so  far  as  they  act  under  the  impulse  of  these  lower  social 
motives,  not  only  in  Christianity  but  in  Mohammedanism,  and  even 
within  Hinduism.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Christianity  is  the 
only  self-propagating  faith  in  India.  Hinduism  has  often  been 
spoken  of  as  if  it  did  not  propagate  itself;  but  the  fact  is  that 
Hinduism  has  all  through  its  history  been  creating  new  castes,  taking 
up  into  its  organization  the  lower  castes,  and,  by  giving  them  a  posi 
tion  within  the  Hindu  sj-stem,  has  been  doing  something  to  raise 
these  lower  classes  into  at  least  a  position  in  which  they  will  have 
more  self  respect.  The  Mohammedans  number  sixty  millions  of  people 
in  India.  The  vast  majority  of  that  Mussulman  community  has 
been  drawn  from  these  lower  castes,  and  that  movement  towards  some 
higher  social  position  is  still  going  on,  and  is  bound  to  go  on,  with 
accelerated  rapidity ;  and  the  question  really  is  whether  these  non-caste 
populations  are  to  become  Hindus  or  Mohammedans  or  Christians. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  we,  as  representatives  of  Christian  missions, 
ought  simply  to  put  forth  our  effort  to  get  hold  of  as  many  as  possible, 
although  my  conviction  is  that  the  more  you  can  get  hold  of  and  bring 
under  the  influence  of  the  Christian  faith  the  better.  I  do  not  say  by 
immediately  baptizing  them.  I  make  no  distinction  between  baptism  . 
and  becoming  a  member  of  the  church.  I  think  that  by  being  baptized 
every  one  becomes  a  member  of  the  church,  and  ought  (if  adult)  to  be 
admitted  to  communion.  But  here  is  what  is  necessary — that  they 
be  taken  under  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  the  church.  And  the 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize  particularly  is,  what  means  have  you, 
having  got  hold  of  them  in  the  mass,  to  teach  and  train  them  as  Chris 
tians?  It  is  really  to  a  large  extent  a  question  of  the  ability  to  put 
them  under  effective  Christian  instruction,  and  I  think  that  is  one  oi 
the  things  il\a,t  the  larger  societies  particularly  ought  to  carefully 
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attend  to.  They  ought  to  be  able  to  supplj*  a  sufficient  number  of 
instructors,  not  merely  for  those  whom  they  already  have,  but  they 
ought  to  be  looking  beyond  their  borders  and  see  whether  they 
cannot  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  catechists  and  teachers  and 
preachers  who  might  be  able  really  to  bring  under  effective  instruc 
tion  those  people  who  no  doubt  are  ready  to  put  themselves  under 
instruction  when  they  get  encouragement  to  do  so.  I  think  nothing 
worse  could  take  place  in  connexion  with  this  mass  movement  than 
this — I  am  not  speaking  of  a  mere  theoretical  or  possible  case ;  I 
believe  such  things  as  this  have  been  done — that  a  number  of  these 
lower  caste  people  should  have  been  taken  over  and  been  baptized  and 
been  left  simply  to  sink  or  swim  without  any  proper  care  being 
taken  of  them.  That  is  a  very  great  danger,  and  one  that  ought 
to  be  guarded  against,  and  the  missionary  societies  and  organi 
zations  ought  to  see  that  there  are  sufficient  and  effective  means  of 
really  instructing  and  disciplining  the  people  and  leading  them  into 
the  faith  of  Christ  Jesus. 

THE  REV.  W.  G.  LAWES,  D.D.  (L.M.S.),  of  British  New  Guinea : 
I  can  scarcely  contribute  anything  to  this  discussion  on  the  strict 
lines  of  the  subject  of  mass  movements  towards  Christianity,  be 
cause  I  come  from  a  people  in  the  South  Seas,  and  more  recently 
in  New  Guinea,  among  whom  we  have  no  mass  movements.  There 
is  sometimes  a  time  of  awakening,  when  a  large  number  profess 
their  anxiety  to  become  Christians,  but  we  have  nothing  in  the 
sense  of  a  mass  movement.  Still,  our  experience  ma3f  perhaps 
be  of  profit  to  the  meeting  today.  Two  plans  are  adopted  by 
the  brethren  in  our  mission  in  New  Guinea.  Some  receive  all  who 
come  and  present  themselves  as  subjects  for  baptism,  in  which  case 
the  rite  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  subjects'  willingness  to  renounce 
heathenism  and  to  become  disciples.  The  other  plan,  and  the  one  with 
which  I  have  sympathy,  and  which  during  all  my  missionary  life  I 
have  practised,  is  to  look  upon  baptism  as  an  initiatory  rite  of  admis 
sion  to  Christ's  family  and  His  Church.  I  fail  to  see  the  significance 
of  the  rite  in  any  other  sense.  I  take  it  that  baptism  is  an  indication 
of  my  belief,  if  I  administer  the  rite,  that  the  subject  of  baptism  has 
l>een  converted,  in  other  words  that  he  has  passed  through  that  great 
change  which  our  Lord  indicated  by  "  the  new  birth."  I  could  not 
baptize  a  man  if  I  did  not  believe  that  he  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Of  course  the  question  comes  in  then,  how  are  we  to  know 
whether  the  person  who  presents  himself  does  believe  in  Him?  You 
will  please  remember  that  I  speak  of  a  barbarous  and  uneducated 
people.  Our  procedure  is  this  :  If  a  man  applies  saying  he  is  anxious 
to  be  recognized  as  a  Christian,  first  of  all  a  South  Sea  Island  teacher, 
who  is  under  us  in  our  work,  would  receive  his  application  and 
send  him  on  perhaps  to  me.  Then  I  converse  with  him  and  pray 
with  him,  take  down  his  name  as.  a  member  of  the  catechumenate, 
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and  he  conies  constantly  to  the  teacher  for  instruction  for  a  period 
varying  from  (but  never  less  than)  six  months,  and  sometimes  as  long 
as  two  or  three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  the  teacher  things 
him  fit  and  if  I  myself  believe  that  he  is  a  sincere  believer,  then  his 
name  is  read  to  the  church.  This  is  a  safeguard  to  which  no  refer 
ence  has  been  made,  but  which  among  our  people  is  a  very  important 
one.  The  members  of  the  church  are  taught  from  the  first  that  the 
i-esponsibility  rests  upon  them  as  to  the  fitness  of  those  who  wish  to 
be  admitted.  Let  me  give  you  briefly  a  case  in  point.  I  went  to  a 
village  in  New  Guinea  where  there  was  a  catechumen  class.  The 
teacher  gave  me  a  list  of  names,  ten  I  think,  and  said,  "  I  think  these 
are  fit  for  baptism."  I  met  them,  talked  with  them,  prayed  with 
them,  and  was  satisfied  with  their  intelligence,  and  in  the  afternoon, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  church,  I  took  their  names  one  by  one  and  pro 
posed  them  to  the  church.  There  was  some  hesitation  about  the  first 
woman,  and  then  I  found,  on  the  testimony  of  one  chief,  "  she  often 
sings  lewd  songs."  Of  course  she  was  reserved  for  a  future  occasion. 
Another  case  was  one  in  which  they  said,  "  Well,  the  man  comes  to 
church,  but  he  often  quarrels  with  his  wife."  In  this  way  I  found 
that  the  people  really  had  grasped  the  idea  that  thej^  were  in  a  mea 
sure  responsible  for  those  from  their  own  village  who  were  brought 
into  the  church.  The  missionary  might  know  them  in  their  church- 
going  garb,  might  see  them  on  Sunday,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to 
know  their  home  life  and  know  what  transpires  in  the  village.  In 
this  way  we  have  some  sort  of  safeguard. 

In  the  early  daj-s  of  my  missionary  life,  a  long  time  ago,  I  was 
inclined  to  narrow  the  entrance  to  Christ's  Church  very  much  more 
than  in  later  years  I  have  thought  to  be  wise  and  right.  I  am  sure 
we  should  all  shrink  from  rejecting  any  whom  our  Lord  and  Master 
accepted.  It  is  after  all  not  knowledge,  desirable  as  it  is,  but  the  new 
birth,  the  change  of  life,  that  is  the  true  test.  Many  years  ago,  on 
Savage  Island,  I  conversed  with  some  catechumens,  and  one  who  had 
not  been  very  bright  in  his  answers  said,  "  You  have  asked  me  some 
thing  I  cannot  tell  you,  and  I  do  not  know  very  much,  but  I  do  love 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  want  to  be  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of 
His  children."  It  taught  me  a  lesson  which  I  have  never  forgotten. 
The  Holy  Spirit  works  in  wajrs  we  cannot  describe.  We  cannot  limit 
His  operations,  but  of  this  I  have  no  doubt,  that  many  whom  I  knew 
as  savage  men  and  women,  with  their  feathers  and  paint,  have  be 
come  subjects  of  a  change  that  no  earthly  wisdom  can  describe  or 
explain,  and  if  I  have  reason  for  believing  that  these  are  really 
Christ's  children,  then  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  them  the  rite  of 
baptism  and  of  admission  into  Christ's  Church. 

THE  REV.  PRINCIPAL  MORRISON,  D.D.  (Church  of  Scotland),  of 
Calcutta:  I  reckon  this  one  of  the  most  important  questions  con 
cerning  North  India,  and  I  venture  to  say  a  few  words  based  upon 
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what  I  know  personally  and  on  what  I  have  heard  in  our  debates  in 
our  Calcutta  Missionary  Conference.  We  have  this  afternoon  heard 
several  important  points  discussed  :  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  convert  ?  "  "  In  what  sense  are  we  to  use  the  word  converted  ?  " 
and  the  very  important  question,  "  When  is  a  man  to  be  admitted  to 
communion?"  and  also  "Whether  the  rite  of  baptism  is  to  be 
administered  prior  to  his  admission  to  the  communion  ? "  But  I 
think  we  have  not  sufficiently  realized  what  is  underneath  the  ques 
tion  put  before  us  in  the  programme.  At  least,  sufficient  emphasis 
has  not  been  put  on  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  really  important  point 
under  this  question.  The  really  important  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
— when  in  some  way  a  man  expresses  his  willingness  to  be  taught  by 
the  Christian  missionary,  when  is  he  to  be  taken  in  hand,  and  in  some 
way  or  other  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Christian  Mission  ? 
This  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  As  secular  students  of  the 
affairs  of  India  know,  just  as  well  as  the  Mission  students  of  affairs  in 
India  know,  the  people  in  India  move  in  masses.  They  move  in  masses 
into  Hinduism.  We  think  there  are  no  converts  to  Hinduism,  but 
they  move  in  bodies  into  Hinduism  and  they  move  in  bodies  into 
Christianity.  It  is  a  very  important  question,  because  the  commu 
nities  which  may  be  brought  in  a  mass  into  Christianity  may 
probably  not  offer  themselves  a  second  time  to  Christianity.  If  they 
are  not  accepted  in  some  way  when  they  come  to  us  in  the  mass,  the 
likelihood  is  that  they  will  be  lost  to  Christianity.  They  will  become 
part  of  a  strong  organization,  a  strong  bitter  army,  fighting  against 
Christianity.  One  of  our  missionaries  in  the  Punjab  told  me  that 
within  the  last  few  years  a  community  of  12,000  people  had,  speaking 
broadly,  expressed  a  willingness  to  come  under  Christian  instruction. 
The  missionary  in  that  part  of  the  country  was  of  a  very  careful 
kind,  and  thought  that  baptism  should  be  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  for  adults  as  admission  to  the  Lord's  table.  He  discouraged 
these  people,  at  least  he  did  not  in  some  way  make  them  a  class  joined 
to  himself  and  sealed  to  himself  for  further  instruction  and  further 
initiation  into  full  Christian  discipleship.  That  community  of 
12,000  people,  the  missionary  told  me,  became  very  shortly  afterwards 
;i  Mussulman  community,  and  as  Mussulman  converts  they  are  bitter 
opponents  of  our  Christianity.  I  consider  that  those  who  set  up  too 
strong  a  barrier  between  the  mass  movements  and  Christian  brother 
hood  are  incurring  a  very  serious  responsibility.  I  would  say  also 
of  those  who  have  spoken,  that  I  think  some  make  too  much  of 
baptism.  One  of  them  advocated  child  baptism.  These  people  who 
wish  to  come  over  to  us,  are  they  not  children,  who  stand  on  the  very 
lowest  level  of  intelligence?  If  these  people  come  and  ask  you  to  be 
their  spiritual  father,  and  they  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  will  lead  them  into  ignorance  away  from  what 
we  believe  to  be  truth,  why  should  we  not  admit  them  ?  I  think  we 
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might  admit  them  in  some  way  that  is  far  more  clear  and  visible  and 
apparent  to  people  outside  than  the  admission  to  the  class  of  catechu 
mens.  Those  who  have  spoken  of  the  latter  have  simply  declared 
that  they  stop  the  mass  movement :  "  You  stand  there  until  you 
prove,  one  by  one,  that  you  are  fit  to  be  in  Christ's  Church." 

THE  REV.  G.  CHAPMAN  (C.M.S.),  of  Japan :  We  have  not  had  any 
thing  like  a  mass  movement  towards  Christianity  in  Japan,  but  we 
had  a  popular  trend  towards  it  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago, 
and  perhaps  our  experience  in  Japan  may  be  of  some  use  to  this 
Conference.  In  the  first  stages  of  missionary  work  opposition  and 
persecution  are  safeguards  against  the  abuse  of  baptism,  but  when 
there  is  any  popular  movement  these  safeguards  are  taken  away,  and 
unworthy  characters  often  enter  the  church.  I  have  been  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  instead  of  strengthening  the  safeguards  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  our  Conference  to  weaken  them.  When  I 
was  a  young  clergyman  I  received  this  teaching  about  baptism,  and 
it  has  always  remained  by  me,  that  baptism  is  not  a  rite  that  we 
can  do  with  just  as  we  like.  It  is  committed  to  us  as  a  trust.  We 
have  no  right  to  be  too  lenient,  because  we  may  bring  in  seeds  of  cor 
ruption  into  Christ's  Church  which  shall  make  His  work  more 
difficult;  neither  have  we  a  right  to  be  too  severe  towards  the  indi 
vidual  and  keep  him  from  the  blessings  which  he  seeks.  And  then 
there  is  another  thing  to  consider :  as  missionaries  we  seek  individuals, 
but  we  also  seek  to  establish  the  Church,  and  in  founding  churches 
we  must  have  regard  to  the  future.  I  believe  that  all  missionaries 
will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that  a  small  active  enthusiastic  earnest 
church  does  much  more  in  a  city  than  numbers  who  perhaps  never 
attend  a  Church,  and  who  certainly  do  not  show  Christian  graces. 
In  Japan  today  we  are  just  getting  over  the  mistake  we  made  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago.  It  was  not  a  mass  movement,  but  in  twos  or 
threes  all  over  the  country  many  asked  for  baptism,  and  they  were 
admitted.  The  exalted  nature  of  the  character  of  Christ  attracted 
them,  but  they  were  not  thoroughly  instructed,  and  when  the  testing 
time  did  come,  and  I  believe  it  will  come  to  every  church,  they  were 
not  able  to  bear  the  test,  and  many  have  gone  we  know  not  where. 
Some  one  has  estimated  that  about  30,000  have  left.  I  think  the 
estimate  is  too  high,  but  that  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  great 
leakage  that  has  taken  place. 

I  would  like  to  reply  to  Dr.  Morrison,  if  I  may,  that  the  catechu- 
inenate  which  we  have  does  not  mean  simply  appointing  them  to  a 
class,  but  the  catechumens  appear  before  the  church,  and  the  clergy 
man  in  presence  of  the  congregation  admits  them  by  giving  them  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  on  the  promises  being  made.  It  is  a  distinct 
ordinance  in  our  church,  and  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  they  have 
thrown  in  their  lot  with  Christians.  Some  regard  baptism  as  a 
summum  bonum,  and  think  they  have  got  all  that  is  necessary.  As  a 
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church  we  have  something  further.  It  is  known  that  we  have  con 
firmation.  Candidates  are  prepared  for  confirmation,  and  only  when 
they  are  fit  to  be  confirmed  are  they  passed  on  to  the  Lord's  Supper. 
That  is  one  way  in  which  they  are  further  instructed.  If  not  in 
that  way,  yet  there  might  be  special  classes  started  as  an  introduction 
to  the  Lord's  Supper. 

THE  KEV.  MAURICE  PHILLIPS,  Ph.D.  (L.M.S.),  of  Madras  :  I  agree, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  opinions  expressed  about  mass  movements  in 
India.  A  part  of  the  first  paper  bad  been  read  before  I  came  into 
the  room;  but  after  I  came  in  there  was  no  definition  given  of  the 
people  in  India  among  whom  this  mass  movement  is  taking  place, 
and  hence  some  confusion  has  crept  in,  as  pointed  out  by  ovir  brother 
here. 

Now  in  India  all  the  people  that  are  not  recognized  by  the  higher 
classes  as  caste  people  are  low  caste  people,  and  among  these  low 
caste  people  are  the  subdivisions  spoken  of  by  our  brother  here.  The 
mass  movement  towards  Christianity  is  among  all  these  subdivisions, 
or  in  other  words  among  all  the  lower  classes  in  India.  I  quite 
agree  that  the  motives  are  not  altogether  spiritual  ;  but  there  are 
some  motives,  I  think,  that  have  not  been  mentioned  here,  at  any 
rate  not  emphasized.  One  great  motive  is  this :  to  get  away  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  higher  classes.  These  people  are  virtually  the 
slaves  of  all  the  higher  classes.  All  self  respect  has  been  rooted  out  of 
them  ;  they  have  no  spirit  of  enterprise ;  and  as  long  as  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  higher  classes  they  can  never  rise  in  the  social 
scale.  By  embracing  Christianity  they  get  away  from  this  tyranny ; 
for  they  know  perfectly  well  that  the  missionaries  will  protect  them 
in  case  of  need.  It  was  exactly  so  in  the  time  of  Buddha.  Buddha 
declared  freedom  to  all  the  lower  classes  of  India,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  they  broke  loose  by  the  million  from  the  power  of  Hinduism, 
from  the  power  of  the  Brahmans,  and  they  embraced  the  religion  of 
Buddha.  And  this  is  just  what  the  lower  classes  in  India  are  doing 
today.  They  wish  to  get  away  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Brahmans, 
and  consequently  they  join  the  Christian  church,  because  they  know 
that  then  the  Brahmans  cannot  tyrannize  over  them. 

Then  another  cause  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  but  not 
emphasized,  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  Now  the  conversion  of  the  lower 
classes  in  India  is  according  to  the  Divine  method.  God  has  always 
been  working  from  below  upward,  and  so  He  is  now  doing  in  India. 
He  is  indicating  to  His  people  there  that  they  should  go  among  these 
lower  classes  whom  He  has  given  to  them,  Christianize  them  and 
elevate  them.  I  can  see  the  Divine  wisdom  in  this.  If  the  higher 
classes  in  India  had  embraced  Christianity  and  formed  the  Christian 
Church  first,  they  would  have  kept  these  lower  classes  away  and  so 
would  have  perpetuated  caste.  Now,  by  the  conversion  of  the  lower 
classes,  these  will  form  the  Christian  Church  in  India,  and  the  proud 
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Brahmans  will  have  to  condescend  and  join  them  as  brethren  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Thus  the  elevation  and  the  Christianization  of 
these  lower  classes  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  caste  system  in 
India.  The  very  foundations  of  that  caste  system,  which  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  there  today, 
are  the  lower  classes.  Take  away  the  foundation,  and  how  is  that 
superstructure  going  to  stand  ?  It  will  not  stand,  it  will  fall,  it  will 
go  to  pieces,  and  the  higher  classes  know  that  perfectly  well.  Some 
two  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Madras,  they  formed  a  society  to  befriend 
the  Pariahs.  They  collected  money  in  order  to  help  them,  and  they 
passed  a  resolution  that  when  the  Pariahs  had  attained  a  certain  stage 
in  knowledge  and  civilization  they  would  receive  them  into  caste  and 
give  caste  titles  to  them.  But  the  Pariahs,  I  am  glad  to  say,  will  not 
listen  to  them  now.  The  Pariahs  say :  "  You  have  had  centuries  to 
consider  this ;  you  have  neglected  us;  you  have  trampled  upon  us. 
Now  we  are  going  away  from  your  influence,  and  putting  ourselves 
under  the  protection  of  others,  it  is  too  late  to  come  forward  and  try 
to  keep  us  within  your  fold."  This  work,  friends,  is  from  God,  and 
we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  promote  it,  for  if  we  can  Christianize 
the  lower  classes  in  India,  then  we  can  confidently  look  forward  to 
the  time  when  Christianity  will  have  triumphed  in  that  great  land. 

THE  REV.  J.  P.  ELL  WOOD  (C.M.S.),  of  North  India:  Dr.  Phillips 
has  just  voiced  what  was  passing  in  my  own  mind,  for  I  have  long 
felt  that  the  mass  movement  in  South  India  is  of  a  social,  political 
and  spiritual  character.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  masses  have  been 
kept  down  by  the  Brahman,  and  now  they  see  their  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  They  have  had  no  political  position,  and  certainly  no 
social  position ;,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  seems  to  be  moving  in  their 
hearts,  and  though  their  knowledge  is,  as  Mr.  Winters  said,  very 
slight  indeed,  yet  I  think  after  we  have  reached  say  the  second 
generation,  we  shall  accomplish  exactly  what  Mr.  Padfield  said — we 
shall  find  strong  Christian  men,  men  who  will  be  the  backbone  of  our 
Christian  Church.  Looking  over  the  experience  of  about  thirty  years, 
I  have  long  waited  for  this  time,  and  I  see  it  coming,  because  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  villages  out  in  the  districts  where  many  of  these 
low  caste  men  live  the  Word  of  God  has  reached,  and  if  they  have 
any  interest  at  all  in  any  religion  whatever  they  seem  somehow  to 
feel  and  understand  that  Christianity  is  just  the  thing  to  lift  them 
up,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  work  which  has  been  begun,  if  carried  on 
in  the  same  spirit,  will  prove  a  real  blessing. 

MR.  ALBERT  SPICER,  J.P.  (Treasurer  of  the  London  Missionary  So 
ciety)  :  I  venture  just  to  ask  the  Conference  to  go  back  to  Mr.  Stevenson's 
speech,  because  I  think,  as  one  representing  the  home  side  of  the  work, 
that  he  touched  perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  parts  in  the  sub 
ject  of  this  afternoon.  He  said,  and  I  quite  agree  with  him,  that  one 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  connexion  with  this  question  between  the 
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inquirer  and  the  convert  is  their  proper  teaching,  and  therefore  it  is 
for  the  societies  at  home  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  proper  supply  of 
teachers  and  evangelists  for  this  work.  Now  looking  at  it  from  the 
home  side,  I  want  to  ask  this  Conference  to  look  at  this  question  : 
Have  we  in  connexion  with  our  Indian  missionaries  yet  quite  dis 
covered  the  plan  which  will  enable  us  to  build  up  a  Christian  church 
suited  to  the  needs  of  these  people,  and  a  church  which  they  will  ulti 
mately  be  able  to  support?  I  for  one  in  connexion  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society  am  constantly  reading  with  deep  anxiety  the 
appeals  coming  from  our  men  for  more  grants  for  those  districts  where 
there  are  movements  amongst  the  masses.  But  the  difficulty  is  that 
with  every  movement  of  even  one  village  comes  increased  expense, 
and  we  are  unable  to  bear  all  this  extra  expense  which  it  would 
mean.  Now  the  question  that  comes  is  this.  I  believe  that  as 
Britishers  and  others  carrying  on  this  work  it  is  not  so  much  our 
place  and  the  place  of  our  country  to  go  directly  to  the  individuals; 
I  believe  that  we  have  to  send  out  our  representatives,  that  we  should 
send  out  our  best,  that  they  should  impress  themselves  upon  the 
natives  of  those  countries,  and  that  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  pay 
for  the  education  of  native  evangelists  and  teachers.  But  I  am  asking 
myself  the  question,  after  twenty-five  years'  experience  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  is  it  our  place  to  pay  for  those  teachers 
when  they  go  out  to  their  own  brethren? 

THE  REV.  S.  E.  MEECH  (L.M.S.),  North  China :  In  the  Mission  with 
which  I  am  connected  in  North  China  we  have  not  an  actual  mass  move 
ment,  but  we  have  a  very  considerable  movement  on  the  part  of  many 
hundreds,  perhaps  a  thousand.  These  men  are  actuated  by  motives  not 
precisely  those  that  have  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  India,  but 
such  as  a  desire  to  gain  assistance  in  lawsuits,  or  a  desire  to  avoid  the 
exactions  of  underlings  in  connexion  with  the  magistrates'  courts. 
We  do  not  consider  these  men  as  inquirers ;  we  consider  only  those 
as  inquirers  who  have  definitely  renounced  idolatry,  have  placed 
themselves  under  Christian  instruction,  and  have  expressed  a  distinct 
intention  if  possible  to  become  connected  with  the  Church  of  Christ 
These  inquirers  having  then  been  enrolled  are  placed  under  instruc 
tion  which  continues  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  as  the  case  may 
be,  according  to  their  intelligence  and  according  to  the  apparent 
genuineness  of  their  intentions,  and  it  is  only  after  a  considerable 
period  has  elapsed  that  we  think  of  baptizing  them.  Baptism,  I 
may  say,  in  connexion  with  our  Mission  in  North  China — not  the 
whole  of  it,  but  with  the  major  part  of  it — means  also  at  once  admis 
sion  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  I  suppose  that  therefore  the  term 
inquirer  as  we  use  it  is  synonymous  with  that  of  catechumen  as  it  has 
been  used  here  this  afternoon.  But  we  have  a  difficulty  to  contend 
with,  namely  that  to  the  heathen  a  man  who  has  attached  himself 
to  us  in  however  slight  a  degree,  who  has  commenced  to  attend  Chris- 
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tian  worship,  gains  the  name  of  Christian  amongst  outsiders,  al 
though  not  entitled  to  it.  The  movement  in  our  case  is  of  no  very 
general  character,  but  still  it  has  caused  us  very  considerable  wonder' 
during  these  last  twelve  months.  For  amongst  those  who  have  been 
called  upon  to  lay  down  their  lives  in  connexion  with  the  trouble  of 
the  last  twelve  months  in  China,  there  are  those  who  have  never  been 
baptized,  never  been  acknowledged  by  us  as  even  inquirers,  but  yet 
because  they  have  called  themselves  Christians  or  associated  them 
selves  with  us  in  that  degree,  therefore  they  have  been  called  to  lay 
down  their  lives.  As  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  required 
of  those  who  become  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  is  a 
matter  on  which,  like  Dr.  Lawes,  I  have  considerably  changed  my 
mind  during  the  thirty  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  foreign  field. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  used  to  hold  the  almost  absolute  necessity 
of  very  strict  requirements  as  to  knowledge  and  Christian  character. 
But  of  late  years  I  seem  to  see  things  in  a  different  light,  and  the 
events  of  the  last  twelve  months  have  indicated  to  me  that  my  latter 
views  are  certainly  the  more  worthy  ones.  For  it  has  been  of  the 
greatest  wonder  to  us  that  so  many  of  those  who  have  attained  to 
but  comparatively  little  of  Christian  life,  of  Christian  likeness,  have 
yet  proved  themselves  absolutely  faithful  to  the  summons  when  it 
has  come  to  them  either  to  burn  incense  at  the  call  of  the  Boxer  or  to 
lay  down  their  lives.  I  must  therefore  claim  more  charity  in  dealing 
with  these  who  thus  present  themselves  as  inquirers,  as  desirous  of 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  Christ.  God  works  in  a  way  which 
we  do  not  understand,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief  from  my  experience  of 
these  last  few  months  that  there  are  many  whom  God  has  found 
worthy  of  being  within  His  Church  that  we  perhaps  have  thought 
unworthy  of  being  members  of  the  Church  on  earth. 

THE  REV.  J.  W.  HEYWOOD  (United  Methodist  Free  Church),  of 
Ning-po :  The  past  eight  years  have  been  in  many  senses  a  very 
anxious  time  for  most  missionaries  in  China,  because  so  many  have 
come  longing — at  least  protesting  that  they  were  longing — to  hear 
the  Gospel  and  understand  it  and  desiring  to  enter  into  the  Christian 
Church.  After  all  it  has  to  be  confessed  by  every  one  who  has  been 
on  the  Mission  field  that  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  possible  things  to  be 
an  evangelist,  simply  preaching  to  the  people,  but  it  is  indeed  one  of 
the  hardest  things,  and  one  which  brings  the  greatest  possible  respon 
sibility,  to  be  the  pastor  of  a  church.  The  people  profess  their  belief, 
and  you  admit  them  into  the  Church.  But  then  comes  the  most 
anxious  time  of  the  missionary's  life,  the  problem  and  work  of  build 
ing  them  up.  May  I  just  therefore  say  what  has  been  done  in  the 
Mission  with  which  I  am  connected  in  Ning-po?  At  every  station 
we  have  a  register,  and  the  name  of  every  inquirer  must  be  entered 
in  that  register.  Each  individual  pastor  or  evangelist  is  made  respon 
sible  for  entering  any  man's  or  any  one's  name ;  the  native  evangelist 
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alone  enters  that  name.  And  after  all,  here  comes  the  idea  of  taking 
to  ourselves  native  methods  or  native  ways  of  dealing.  As  most 
people  know,  in  China  the  middleman  is  everything — in  business 
and  in  marriage  and  in  everything  else.  So  the  native  preacher 
becomes  the  "  middleman."  He  must  know,  as  the  foreign  missionary 
cannot  know,  the  character  of  the  person  who  is  seeking  admittance 
into  the  Church,  and  when  he  enters  that  name  he  becomes  the 
"  middleman  "  for  the  name  entered  on  the  register.  At  the  district 
meeting  the  names  are  presented  by  each  evangelist  or  pastor ;  then 
the  address,  the  occupation,  and  so  forth  of  the  person  is  entered  in 
the  register.  The  pastor  can  go  and  visit  them  in  their  homes,  he 
knows  their  previous  character,  and  every  six  months,  at  least,  the 
attendance  on  the  Sunday  observances  is  marked  in  the  register. 
During  that  time  they  are  definite  catechumens  being  taught,  and 
finally  they  have  to  pass  a  theological  examination.  If  they  cannot 
pass  they  are  put  back  for  another  month.  When  the  present  trouble 
is  settled,  and  Christianity  really  becomes  a  tolerated  religion,  as  it 
has  been  supposed  to  be  from  the  last  treaty  but  has  not  been — if  the 
missionaries  have  a  fair  field  in  China,  then  in  the  years  nigh  at 
hand  there  will  be  a  decided  mass  movement,  and  it  will  be  a  very 
anxious  time  for  all  missionaries,  as  to  whether  we  should  make  it 
easy  for  men  to  enter  the  Church  or  whether  we  should  be  justified 
in  making  it  hard. 

THE  REV.  H.  E.  Fox,  M.A.  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Church  Mis 
sionary  Society) :  I  am  only  a  home  worker,  but  I  should  not  like 
the  Conference  to  close  without  hearing  a  little  more  on  that  im 
portant  point  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Stevenson  and  emphasized  by  Mr. 
Spicer.  We  have  heard  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  discussion 
as  to  the  transition  of  the  inquirer  into  the  convert,  and  I  should  like 
to  have,  especially  from  those  working  at  home,  a  little  more  said 
about  how  is  the  Church  going  to  deal  with  these  inquirers  and  bring 
them  on  to  the  point  which  is  called  conversion.  I  am  not  going  to 
suggest  anything  myself,  because  in  the  few  minutes  that  remain  I 
am  anxious  that  one  better  qualified  should  speak — particularly  the 
chairman  himself.  There  is  a  movement  going  on  in  Uganda  which 
I  suppose  is  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  modern  Church, 
and  no  doubt  the  Bishop  will  tell  us  how  they  are  dealing  with  the 
problem,  and  thus  answer  a  good  deal  of  the  question  suggested  by 
Mr.  Spicer. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  think  every  member  of  this  Conference  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  have  had  a  most  interesting,  most  instructive 
and  most  profitable  discussion.  I  am  only  too  thankful  to  be  able  to 
tell  you  something  about  that  mass  movement  in  Uganda  which  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  whatso 
ever  in  the  Mission  field. 

When  I  first  went  to  Uganda  the  number  of  baptised  was  some- 
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thing  like  200 ;  I  left  them  the  other  day  30,000.  What  has  been  our 
method  in  dealing  with  this  mass  movement  towards  Christianity? 
Let  me  first  of  all  say  that  I  agree  most  heartily  with  what  Mr. 
Ellwood  and  other  speakers  have  said  with  regard  to  the  moment 
when  an  inquirer  may  be  considered  a  convert.  In  one  word,  a  con 
vert  is  a  man  who  has  been  converted ;  a  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  my  own  opinion,  and  I  am  ready  to  maintain  it  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  that  a  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  a 
right  to  claim  at  our  hands  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Very  well, 
then,  the  question  arises,  how  can  we  tell,  in  these  great  movements, 
when  an  inquirer  has  been  converted  ?  We  know  little  or  nothing 
about  them  ;  they  come  from  distances  varying  from  almost  at  our 
doors  to  hundreds  of  miles. 

They  must  be  tested  by  a  period  of  probation.  How  may  we  pro 
vide  for  this  period  of  instruction  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  for 
the  Church  at  home  to  take  this  work  in  hand  as  it  should  be  taken 
in  hand.  I  believe  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  things  we  should 
set  our  converts  to  work  to  teach,  and  that  is  what  we  have  done  in 
Uganda.  No  sooner  has  a  convert  been  baptised  than  he  has  been  set 
to  work,  and  the  result  is  that  today  we  have  in  Uganda  a  little  army 
of  no  less  than  2,000  native  evangelists  and  teachers,  and  to  these 
evangelists  and  teachers  has  been  committed  the  great  trust  of  in 
structing  the  inquirers.  The  efforts  of  the  missionaries  are  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  instruction  of  these  teachers.  You  will  see  at 
once  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  that  these  evangelists  and  teachers 
should  be  thoroughly  well  grounded  in  their  faith,  and  so  we  throw 
the  whole  of  our  influence  and  resources  into  this  one  work  of  teach 
ing  our  teachers.  These  men  are  eraploj-ed  all  over  the  country  in 
instructing  the  inquirers  and  bringing  them  to  that  point  at  which, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  they  may  be  enabled  to  say  :  "  We  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Saviour."  A  course  of  instruction  has  been 
laid  down.  It  is  not,  I  may  say,  an  iron  rule ;  exceptions,  of  course, 
occur.  The  aged,  and  the  blind,  and  people  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  not  quick-witted,  are  all  exceptions.  But  as  far  as  the 
majority  are  concerned,  they  attend  our  services,  they  hear  the  Word 
of  God  preached,  they  are  dealt  with  face  to  face  and  individually. 
They  are  taught  carefully  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  as  con 
tained  in  a  little  book  we  have  printed,  which  contains  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  selected  texts 
of  Scripture.  They  have  to  pass  an  examination  in  these.  Then 
they  are  given  a  Gospel.  They  are  taught  in  class,  closely  questioned, 
instructed  from  day  to  day  in  the  Gospel,  in  which  they  have  to  pass 
an  examination.  Then  they  take  up  another  Gospel ;  they  are  taught 
in  the  same  fashion,  closely  questioned,  and  they  have  to  pass  an 
examination  in  that.  Then  they  have  to  go  through  a  catechism, 
with  another  examination.  And  then  their  names  are  read  out  in 
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church,  and  the  congregation  is  asked  if  there  is  any  good  cause  why 
these  particular  individuals  should  not  be  baptised.  Then  if  the 
teacher  is  able  to  aver  his  belief  that  these  inquirers  have  under 
gone  a  real  change  of  heart,  they  are  baptised.  They  are  further 
instructed  with  a  view  to  admission  to  the  Lord's  Table.  That  is 
another  course  something  like  the  course  for  baptism,  i.e.  they  take 
the  two  remaining  Gospels  separately,  they  are  instructed  in  them, 
catechised  in  them,  and  are  examined  in  them  final^-.  Then  further 
they  have  what  is  called  "The  Bishop's  Catechism" — that  is  the  one  I 
compiled  myself,  dealing  with  Christian  doctrine  and  with  practice, 
with  sacraments,  and  the  Christian  life  ;  and  after  that  they  are 
instructed  and  examined  in  the  Church  catechism.  Then  they  are 
admitted  to  the  rite  of  confirmation,  and  are  admitted  to  the  Lord's 
Table. 

The  outcome  of  all  this  is  that  we  have  in  Uganda,  I  believe,  one 
of  the  best  instructed  churches  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  in 
the  Mission  field.  I  believe  that  we  have  the  surest  safeguard  against 
the  inroads  of  so-called  civilization  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  in 
thus  grounding  our  converts  in  the  Word  of  God.  The  whole 
machinery  of  the  church  at  the  present  time  is  carried  on,  as  I  have 
said  before,  by  these  native  teachers,  not  one  of  ichom  is  paid  from 
foreign  funds.  Every  one  of  those  evangelists,  every  one  of  our 
ordained  clergy,  every  one  of  our  lay  readers,  is  supported  by  the 
native  church  alone,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  churches  themselves  are 
built,  schools  are  built  and  maintained,  in  fact,  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  native  church  is  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  native  church. 
Not  a  single  halfpenny  of  funds  gathered  in  England  goes  towards 
the  support  of  the  native  worker. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

THE    PREPARATION    OF   MISSIONARY   CANDIDATES: 

HOW  FAR  IS  IT  ADVISABLE  TO  SPECIALIZE,  AND 

HOW  FAR  IS  CO-OPERATION  POSSIBLE? 

THE  REV.  J.  A.  LIGHTFOOT,  M.A.  (Principal  of  the  Church  Mission 
ary  Society's  College,  Islington),  took  the  chair  at  ten  o'clock  and 
offered  prayer. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  that  it  will  not  be  for  the  usefulness  of  the 
gathering  for  me  to  occupy  any  time  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
with  any  remarks  of  my  own.  It  is  no  douht  because  I  have  the 
great  responsibility  and  privilege  of  taking  part  in  preparing  mis 
sionaries  for  their  work  that  I  have  been  asked  to  come  to  this  meet 
ing;  but  I  feel  that  the  work  we  are  doing  at  Islington  really  comes 
before  the  subject  which  is  before  us  this  morning,  and  that  speciali 
zation  would  have  to  begin  where  we  leave  off  rather  than  during  our 
course.  That,  generally  speaking,  is  my  view  of  the  scope  of  the 
subject. 

The  REV.   ALEXANDER   CONNELL,   M.A.,   B.D.  (Convener  of  the 
Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church). 

I  confess  I  stand  somewhat  amazed  at  my  own  fatuity  in  ever  con 
senting  to  introduce  the  subject  of  this  morning.  The  question  is 
really  one  for  the  expert.  It  is  a  question  that  is  worthy  of  the  touch 
of  some  constructive  educational  genius,  and  is  not,  I  feel  strongly, 
for  one  who  is  neither  statesman  nor  scholar.  I  am  consoled  by  the 
reflection  that  I  am  to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Findlay  and  the  Chairman, 
who  will  speak  from  the  emphatic  results  of  experience,  and  I  only 
hope  that  the  temerity  of  my  theorizings  will  be  forgotten  in  their 
practical  wisdom. 

Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  say  at  the  outset  that  nothing  that  is  to 
follow  in  this  paper  or  in  the  whole  discussion  will  traverse  the 
underlying  assumption  which  I  hope  we  share  with  firm  and  unani 
mous  conviction,  that  the  ideal  missionary,  the  divinely  selected 
missionary,  must  ever  be  the  man  who  has  the  undying  fire  of  the 
evangel  in  his  heart.  In  one  man,  according  to  temperament,  this 
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ardour  may  flame  out  conspicuously  like  a  challenge ;  in  another  it 
will  evidence  itself  in  the  aroma  of  a  gracious  life  that  has  room 
within  its  sympathies  for  all  the  world ;  in  another  sometimes  the 
fire  burns  inwardly  beneath  a  silent  and  restrained  nature.  But  this 
divine  fire  must  be  present,  and  missionary  societies,  in  choosing 
agents,  cannot  be  too  acute  readers  of  the  human  temperament.  No 
equipment  can  be  adequate  without  that.  Education,  special  and 
general,  equips  for  many  callings,  but  education  in  itself  equips  no 
man  to  be  a  Christian  missionary.  The  world  vision  and  the  world's 
hope  must  be  constant  ministrant  angels  to  the  man  who  is  sent  of 
God.  That  is  axiomatic  with  us.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said 
today  that  will  traverse  it.  But,  sir,  I  think  it  should  also  be 
axiomatic  with  us  that  not  every  one  who  has  the  divine  missionary 
fervour — I  should  say  even  the  divine  missionary  fervour — is  there 
fore  meant  to  be  a  missionary.  That  is  to  be  settled  by  many  addi 
tional  considerations,  and  I  take  it  that  the  most  important  consider 
ation  is  the  consideration  of  training. 

Now,  sir,  I  feel  that  this  question  never  came  before  missionary 
societies  in  such  a  crucial  and  urgent  form  as  it  does  today,  and  for 
two  reasons,  thirst  of  all,  after  a  century  of  modern  missions,  we  have 
immensely  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  complexity  of  the  human 
race.  If  we  have  not  learnt  that,  we  have  been  missing  what,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  most  patent  lesson  of  a  guiding  Christian  Provi 
dence.  Those  were  innocent  and  childish  days  in  which  we  figured 
heathenism  to  our  mind  as  an  inky  black,  while  Christianity  stood 
out  before  us  as  an  immaculate  white.  We  have  passed  from  that 
day,  with  some  sacrifice  doubtless  to  our  western  pride,  but  with 
immense  gain  to  our  common  sense.  It  is  a  simple  and  easy  creed 
that  looks  on  every  Christian  missionary  as  a  Daniel  come  to  judge 
ment  to  a  world  lying  in  wickedness.  But  we  have  learnt  surely  that 
the  issue  is  not  so  simple  as  that.  There  are  among  the  nations 
types  and  contrasts,  civilizations  and  religions,  streaks  of  moral  light, 
glimmerings  of  an  ideal ;  and  God  was  in  every  heathen  land  long 
before  the  missionaries.  Human  nature  at  its  base  is  a  unity.  It 
may  be  so  consummately  simple  a  unity  that  the  Gospel  from  the  lips 
of  a  little  child  may  find  it  and  save  it.  But  it  has  to  be  reached 
through  endless  complexities  of  outward  ornament  and  encrusted 
traditions. 

Secondly,  with  this  revelation  of  complexity  there  has  come  to  us 
a  fresh  vision  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race.  We  have  learnt 
to  look  not  only  on  the  individual  but  on  the  social  fabric.  Strategic 
positions  begin  to  define  themselves  to  the  Christian  statesman  in  the 
field  of  heathenism.  It  becomes  a  question  of  honour  and  of  con 
science  to  plant  the  leaven  in  the  lump,  to  communicate  the  dynamic 
of  i-egeneratiou  to  the  social  and  moral  centres  of  force.  And  when 
this  aspect  of  the  work  has  come  to  us,  as  I  trust  it  has  come  to  every 
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missionary  society  in  the  three  kingdoms,  it  brings  inevitably  with 
it  a  demand  for  a  reconsideration  of  our  methods  both  of  choosing 
and  of  training  our  agents,  and  if  we  do  not  reconsider  it  we  may 
discover  some  day  that,  by  offering  a  slight  to  the  majesty  even  of 
fallen  human  nature,  we  have  borne  unworthily  the  high  commission 
of  our  Lord. 

I  venture,  therefore,  on  these  three  propositions.  First,  some  pre 
paration  there  ought  to  be  for  missionary  candidates.  That  is  a 
platitude.  Spiritual  geniuses  know  no  law,  and  you  may  except  them 
when  you  find  them ;  but  spiritual  geniuses,  as  you  know,  are  not 
produced  every  day,  and  it  is  a  satisfactory  reflection  for  some  of  us 
that  Providence  never  meant  to  leave  the  whole  burden  of  the  world's 
work  to  them.  But  for  the  average  man  and  woman  training  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  It  cannot  be  enough  to  take  the  nai've  enthusiasm 
of  a  devotee,  inform  it  with  a  few  doctrinal  truths,  give  it  a  regimen 
of  health,  and  complete  the  equipment  by  touching  its  already  highly 
strung  romanticism  with  lurid  pictures  of  a  perishing  world.  You 
will  get  saints  and  heroes  by  that  process,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
you  will  get  missionaries.  If  the  enthusiasm  of  a  missionary  candi 
date  will  not  bear  the  mild  torture  of  an  adequate  home  training  I 
should  begin  to  question  the  reality  of  the  divine  call.  The  initial 
training  at  least  should  do  one  thing:  it  ought  to  test  in  some  way — 
let  educationalists  tell  us  how — the  linguistic  capacity  of  the  candi 
date.  It  is  not  to  be  done,  I  think,  by  having  him  begin  the  study 
now  of  the  language  he  is  by  and  by  to  use.  From  all  testimony  I 
have  received  from  missionaries  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  gain  in 
that.  I  think  there  is  great  gain  in  men  returning  from  the  field 
and  setting  themselves  under  the  tuition  of  experts  and  studying  the 
language  more  scientifically  than  they  have  been  able  to  do  in  the 
course  of  their  first  years  of  training.  But  my  point  is  that  some 
evidence  be  elicited  of  at  least  an  ordinary  linguistic  capacity.  I 
shall  long  remember  what  to  me  was  a  very  startling  statement 
made  to  me  by  an  old  missionary,  who  asserted  that  he  believed  half 
the  ineffectiveness  of  missions  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  agents 
did  not  have  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  language  they  were  expected  to 
use.  I  do  not  commit  myself  to  that.  But  on  the  threshold  we  must 
demand  a  training  that  will  at  least  save  missionary  societies  from 
incompetent  agents.  We  may  be  paragons  of  faith,  but  if  we  cannot 
speak  in  language  understanded  of  the  people  we  cannot  be  mission 
aries,  and  there  is  no  getting  past  that  brutal  fact. 

Secondly,  to  my  mind,  the  training — and  here,  of  course,  I  except 
all  industrial  missions  and  missions  of  that  order — should  be  on  as 
broad  a  basis  and  of  as  thorough  a  character  as  we  can  possibly  make 
it.  I  honestly  believe  that  adaptability  is  the  secret — one  secret  at  all 
events,  if  not  the  secret — of  missionary  force  ;  and  other  things  being 
equal  the  cultured  man  makes  the  adaptable  man.  The  instinct  that 
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interprets  a  new  atmosphere,  the  sympathy  that  identifies  itself  with 
new  conditions,  the  mind  that  penetrates  within  the  genius  of  a  new 
language  and  a  new  type  of  thought — these  are  the  products  of  a 
thorough  mental  discipline,  and  I  think  the  more  assured  and  the 
more  adequate  your  general  basis  of  training  is,  the  less  need  to 
specialize ;  and  without  such  a  general  basis  I  do  not  know  that 
specialization  is  going  to  carry  you  very  far. 

But  though  that  is  so,  in  the  Third  place  some  specialization,  I 
think,  there  ought  to  be.  When  we  speak  of  specializing  I  presume 
we  have  two  ideas  in  view  :  first,  the  idea  of  training  with  a  special 
view  to  the  particular  sphere  of  work,  the  particular  country  or  area 
to  be  worked  in ;  and,  secondly,  the  idea  of  training  with  a  special 
view  to  the  particular  character  of  the  work.  These  two  ideas  will 
sometimes  intersect,  but  I  think  it  is  well  to  distinguish  them. 

First  as  to  the  sphere.  Especially,  I  think,  should  all  missionary 
societies  aim  not  only  at  promoting  in  every  theological  school  in  the 
country,  and  in  every  training  school  in  the  country,  a  wise  and 
generous  outlook  on  the  realm  of  missions,  but  they  should  aim  at 
establishing  in  theological  colleges  at  least  a  lectureship  on  missions. 
Let  the  very  best  of  our  missionaries  on  furlough,  or  some  home 
expert,  have  access  to  all  our  colleges  and  give  a  series  of  lectures, 
not  missionary  addresses,  but  the  fruit  of  his  ripest  experience  and 
deep  thought  about  the  people  and  religions  and  problems  he  himself 
knows.  Let  the  lecturer  be  changed  from  year  to  year,  or  within 
brief  periods.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  do  more  in  this  direction 
by  personal  tuition.  I  think  the  rest  must  be  done  by  your  text 
books,  by  histories  and  treatises  on  ethnology  and  comparative 
religion.  Educationalists  will  tell  us  what  the  whole  curriculum 
should  be.  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  here  the  student  volunteer 
movement  has  given  and  will  give  in  the  future  great  help.  I  am 
aware  that  some  missionary  societies  have  expressed  themselves  a 
little  disappointed  with  the  student  volunteer  movement,  as  if  it  had 
not  produced  fruit  adequate  to  its  first  fair  promise.  I  think  that 
feeling  is  ungenerous.  One  thing  I  am  certain  of,  that  by  its  reading 
circles,  its  own  text  books,  its  sustained  and  intelligent  enthusiasm, 
it  has  done  more  than  any  other  force  I  know  to  specialize  effectively 
in  the  direction  that  I  aim  at,  and  to  encircle  aspirants  for  missionary 
work  not  only  with  the  vague  atmosphere  of  a  world  cause  but  with 
the  special  atmosphere  of  separate  areas  in  the  Mission  field.  Mis 
sionary  societies  might  do  worse,  it  seems  to  me,  than  foster  this 
educational  work,  which  is  of  the  fairest  promise. 

But  secondly,  speaking  with  a  view  to  the  form  of  work  that  is  to 
be  engaged  in,  I  think  we  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  plan  lines  of 
procedure.  In  a  general  way  I  think  we  might  assert  that  the 
ordained  missionary  should  either  in  his  academic  career  or  in  post 
graduate  days  give  evidence,  by  tackling  mission  work  at  home,  of 
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some  capacity  of  dealing  with  individuals.  Medical  men,  to  the  most 
efficient  training  that  our  schools  can  afford  them,  should  add,  before 
they  go  abroad,  a  term  or  two  at  least  in  the  School  of  Tropical 
Diseases.  And  teachers  should  certainly  have  some  instruction  at  a 
normal  college,  as  we  call  them  in  Scotland,  where  the  principles  of 
school  management  and  teaching  should  be  thoroughly  acquired.  It 
seems  to  me  that  unless  we  are  blindly  sending  them,  and  sending 
them  also  very  ill  equipped,  to  the  field,  we  ought  to  ask  at  least  so 
much. 

And  now  as  to  co-operation.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  see  my  way  in 
regard  to  this  larger  question.  But  I  should  just  say  this :  if  co 
operation  is  to  be  made  feasible  at  all,  I  believe  it  can  best  be  secured 
by  watching  the  development  and  uniting  in  the  aims  of  the  move 
ment  I  have  already  referred  to,  the  student  volunteer  movement. 
The  flower  of  many  of  our  Universities,  some  of  the  best  intellects 
of  our  Christian  youth,  gravitate  towards  that  movement.  The 
members  of  it  belong  to  all  our  churches.  They  have  annual  con 
ferences,  and  their  avowed  aims  are  missionary  and  intensely  mis 
sionary.  They  want  instruction,  inspiration,  sympathy  from  the 
societies  and  the  churches,  and  who  knows  but  out  of  this  movement, 
if  the  churches  guide  and  nourish  it  in  days  of  growing  comity  and 
mutual  confidence — and  may  God  send  them  soon — there  may  arise  a 
missionary  university,  a  special  training  school  for  all  the  churches, 
and  fitting  men  for  every  whitening  harvest  field.  It  may  be  the 
tribute  of  honour  and  love  that  this  half  century  has  to  show  to  the 
most  magnificent  of  all  its  enterprises.  It  would  be  none  too  great 
an  offering — though  I  believe  it  would  be  well  pleasing  to  Him — for 
this  land  and  its  Christianity  to  bring  to  the  feet  of  Christ. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  FINDLAY,  M.A.  (Secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 

Society): 

The  question  of  specialization  in  the  preparation  of  missionary 
candidates  seems  to  me  eminently  one  of  those  questions  in  regard  to 
which  theoretical  and  a  priori  expectations  of  advantage  have  to  be 
very  largely  qualified  when  we  come  to  the  practical  considerations 
bearing  on  them.  Most  men  on  the  field,  after  two  or  five  or  perhaps 
even  ten  years  at  work,  begin  to  realize  that  they  have  all  that  time 
been  learning  their  work,  begin  to  feel  that  they  are  just  fit  after  their 
first  term  of  service  to  do  some  real  work.  Most  men,  I  dare  say,  begin 
to  wonder  whether  a  great  deal  of  what  they  have  spent  those  years 
in  learning  could  not  under  wiser  arrangements  have  been  acquired 
before  they  left  this  country.  And  yet,  when  we  come  to  the  practical 
question,  I  think  we  realize  that  after  all,  as  the  art  of  swimming  is 
only  to  be  learnt  in  the  water,  so  the  real  training  for  missionary 
work  is  only  to  be  got  in  the  actual  work.  Moreover,  when  we  ask 
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what  practical  steps  should  be  taken  for  giving  special  missionary 
training  the  question  presents  itself  in  ways  such  as  this :  Given  a 
certain  time  only  for  the  candidate's  training,  to  what  extent  would 
it  be  wise  to  take  him  away  from  the  pursuit  of  general  all-round 
education,  and  to  devote  his  time  to  special  subjects  that  promise  to 
be  useful  to  him  in  the  field  ?  Or  the  question  may  present  itself  in 
this  way  :  Given  the  funds  of  a  missionary  society  that  may  be  spent 
either  abroad  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  or  at  home  on  special 
training  of  men,  to  what  extent  would  it  be  wise  to  divert  funds  from 
the  work  abroad  to  such  service  at  home  ?  When  the  question  offers 
itself  in  such  alternatives  as  these  we  must  recognize.  I  think,  that 
the  ideal,  the  theoretical  idea,  of  giving  a  man  or  a  woman  before  they 
go  out  all  the  particular  fitness  for  the  work  they  have  to  do  that 
is  ideally  possible,  must  be  very  much  qualified  in  practice. 

There  are  two  degrees,  I  think,  of  specialization  that  we  have  to 
consider.  There  is  specialization  for  training  for  missionary  work  in 
general,  as  distinguished  from  work  at  home;  and  beyond  that, 
specialization  for  the  particular  field  or  kind  of  work  that  the  candi 
date  is  to  enter  upon.  As  to  specialization  for  missionary  work  in 
general,  I  think  we  must  recognize  that  there  are  certain  special 
forms  of  training  that  we  ought  to  aim  to  equip  our  candidates  with. 
I  should  put  first  among  these,  special  training  in  regard  to  preserva 
tion  of  health  and  in  regard  to  elementary  medicine.  I  think  also 
that  in  some  minor  matters,  and  yet  of  very  practical  importance  for 
most  missionaries  on  the  field,  such  as  the  handling  of  tools  and  the 
keeping  of  accounts  and  the  correcting  of  proofs,  and  a  number  of 
practical  businesses  which  will  come  in  the  way  of  one  out  of  ten 
Christian  workers  at  home  but  which  will  come  in  the  way  of  nine 
out  of  ten  Christian  workers  abroad — I  think  that  with  comparatively 
little  expenditure  of  the  candidate's  time  and  of  the  society's  money 
something  very  useful  might  be  done.  Then  if  it  is  possible  to  go 
beyond  that,  what  I  should  desiderate  for  candidates  before  they  go 
abroad  is  some  introduction  to  the  studj-  of  the  races  of  the  world,  of 
sociology,  some  broadening  of  the  outlook  that  will  prepare  them  to 
come  with  an  open  mind  to  the  wholly  different  national  conditions 
and  national  characters  and  processes  of  evangelization  and  of  the 
development  of  the  religious  life  that  they  will  find  on  the  Mission 
field ;  that  if  possible  we  should  save  them  from  the  danger  of  going 
abroad  with  stereotyped  views  of  what  their  work  is  to  be  and  what 
the  process  of  development  must  be,  of  the  standards  that  they  must 
apply  and  the  judgements  they  must  form ;  that  by  introducing  them 
if  possible  to  some  broad  study  of  the  races  of  the  world  we  should 
open  their  minds.  Then  if  it  were  possible  to  add  to  that  what  Mr. 
Connell  has  spoken  of,  some  study  of  the  science  of  missions  for  which 
the  last  century  has  provided  the  material  and  on  which  many  students 
are  busy  now,  that  would  I  think  in  many  cases  set  them  on  the  track 
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of  being  students,  of  being  prepared  to  work  scientifically,  and  would 
save  them  from  many  mistakes  into  which  most  of  us  remember  to 
have  fallen. 

When  we  go  beyond  this,  to  the  question  of  whether  and  to  what 
extent  it  is  possible  and  advisable  to  give  special  training  for  the 
particular  field  to  which  the  candidate  expects  to  go,  there  I  think 
again  our  theoretical  ideals  must  be  very  severely  qualified  by 
practical  considerations.  Mr.  Connell  has  indicated  that  the  general 
experience  of  missionaries  is  against  beginning  to  study  the  language 
before  going  out.  I  think  that  sometimes  useful  mechanical  work 
ma.y  be  done  on  a  language  where  strange  characters  have  to  be  learnt, 
on  the  outlines  of  grammar,  the  general  principles  of  the  lan 
guage  ;  but  to  try  and  acquire  the  pronunciation  of  a  language  so 
that  when  a  candidate  goes  he  may  be  able  to  use  it,  that  I  think 
would  not  only  be  to  a  great  extent  wasted  labour  but  might  even  be 
worse  than  useless ;  the  candidate  might  find  himself  with  a  pronun 
ciation  that  he  could  never  get  rid  of,  and  he  might  find  that  he  had 
acquired  a  style — a  literary  book  style,  for  instance — that  spoiled  him 
for  being  a  colloquial  speaker.  And  the  same  kind  of  considerations 
1  think  apply  to  the  study  of  the  philosophies  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  is  going.  There  too  there  is  risk,  that  by  studying  books  at 
home  when  he  is  not  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  people  themselves,  not 
in  touch  with  their  life,  he  may  prepossess  his  mind  with  notions, 
views  and  principles  regarding  them  that  actually  prevent  him,  or  at 
any  rate  greatly  hamper  him,  when  he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  people, 
from  entering  into  their  present  day  life  and  thoughts.  Of  course  if 
a  man  is  in  this  situation,  that  he  has  acquired  at  home  an  excellent 
all-round  education — say,  has  taken  an  honour's  degree  in  his  univer 
sity — and  if  for  family  reasons  it  is  still  impossible  for  him  for  a 
year  or  two  yet  to  go  out  to  the  field,  then  I  think  he  may  under  good 
guidance  find  very  profitable  ways  of  fitting  himself  by  special 
studies  for  the  particular  field  he  is  going  to.  But  if  the  question  be 
whether  missionary  societies  would  be  wise  in  keeping  their  candi 
dates  at  home  after  they  have  got  a  good  general  education,  and  got 
some  beginnings  of  such  special  missionary  education  as  I  have 
suggested — in  keeping  them  at  home  and  spending  money  upon  them 
with  a  view  to  their  studying  specially  the  field  to  which  they  are 
going,  then  I  believe  we  ought  to  recognize  that  not  only  would  the 
money  and  time  be  comparatively  wasted,  but  that  the  men  would  be 
in  danger  of  rather  disqualifying  themselves  than  improving  their 
qualifications  for  their  work. 

To  come  to  the  question  of  co-operation  in  regard  to  the  work  of 
training,  as  Mr.  Connell  has  intimated,  that  is  a  question  in  regard  to 
which  it  appears  to  me  we  cannot  get  very  forward  at  present.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  different  societies  accept  candidates  and 
train  candidates  are  so  various,  and  the  opinions  as  to  what  training 
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is  possible  and  is  best  are  in  such  a  state  of  flux,  tbat  it  seems  hard 
to  approach  any  practical  issue  regarding  co-operation.  I  feel  that 
the  ideal  for  conferences  such  as  this  is  to  have  before  them  practical 
issues,  that  we  ought  to  hope  that  out  of  such  a  conference  as  this 
something  should  emerge,  at  any  rate,  in  the  direction  of  practical 
improvements  in  our  methods.  I  do  not  know  whether — if  this  Con 
ference  should  suggest  or  initiate  a  committee  for  considering  whether 
and  to  what  extent  co-operation  in  the  special  training  of  missionary 
candidates  is  today  possible — whether  such  a  committee  might  not 
fruitfully  gather  facts  and  make  suggestions  and  possibly  bring  us  in 
course  of  time  to  something  practicable.  It  was  suggested  last  year  in 
our  society  that  a  summer  school  should  be  held  at  Cambridge  for  the 
study  by  missionary  students  of  matters  that  would  help  them  in 
their  work;  and  possibly  on  such  lines  as  that  co-operation  among  the 
societies  might  tend  to  economy  and  enable  us  to  do  together  what  to 
a  single  society  is  impracticable.  To  my  mind  the  possibilities  of 
co-operation  in  training  lie  rather  perhaps  in  the  field  itself  than 
here  at  home.  I  have  indicated  disadvantages  in  special  study  of 
language  or  philosophy  or  history  of  the  peoples,  when  they  are 
pursued  at  home  and  not  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
life  of  the  people.  Those  disadvantages  would  disappear  if  train 
ing  in  such  subjects  could  be  pursued  in  the  midst  of  the  people  them 
selves.  The  idea  has  been  suggested,  for  instance,  in  South  India 
that  in  a  station  like  Bangalore,  where  four  or  five  languages  are 
spoken,  where  the  climate  is  comparatively  healthy,  where  students 
would  find  in  the  life  around  them  means  of  study  and  of  practice  in 
almost  all  the  departments  of  their  future  work — that  in  such  a  station, 
if  the  societies  should  combine  to  establish  an  institution  where  can 
didates  who  have  gone  through  their  regular  theological  course  at 
home  could  have  a  year,  say,  of  special  training  for  Indian  work  and 
study  of  language  and  philosophy,  with  practice  of  work  in  the  midst 
of  the  people,  that  in  such  direction  co-operation  in  training  might 
lead  to  far  more  valuable  results  than  any  co-operation  that  can  be 
attempted  at  home. 

DISCUSSION. 

THE  REV.  A.  R.  CRAWFORD  (Irish  Presbyterian  Church),  of  Man 
churia  :  With  regard  to  the  training  in  the  study  of  languages  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words.  My  field  being  in  China,  my  remarks 
specially  refer  to  China.  It  seems  to  me,  from  experience  of  candi 
dates  at  home,  that  probably  nine  out  of  ten  have  absolutely  no  time 
for  study  of  languages  at  home  here,  and  so  they  are  saved  very 
largely  from  possible  mistakes.  But  for  the  sake  of  that  tenth  man 
or  woman  who  may  possibly  find  time  at  home,  I  should  think  that 
in  some  cases  it  might  be  useful  to  attempt  work,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
time,  but  for  no  other  reason.  If  the  person  can  do  Mission  work  at 
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home  aud  gain  experience  in  that  way,  I  think  it  is  infinitely  more 
valuable.  Another  way  in  which  one  can  occupy  oneself  in  the  way 
of  study — in  fact,  the  only  way — is  to  get  hold  of  some  retired 
missionary,  or  returned  missionary  on  furlough,  who  is  willing  to 
give  lessons  in  the  language.  But  for  that  reason  I  think  one  would 
need  to  be  sure  in  some  way  or  other  that  this  particular  missionary 
was  himself  a  good  speaker. 

Another  way  in  which  a  missionary  candidate  can  prepare  himself, 
and  which  has  been  referred  to  by  the  readers  of  the  papers,  is  in  the 
way  of  reading  useful  books  at  home.  In  regard  to  the  field  of  China, 
we  have  very  much  greater  facilities  now  than  in  previous  years  for 
preparing  oneself  in  this  way.  I  think  that  if  we  take,  say,  the 
standard  books  of  China  we  are  safe.  It  cannot  do  any  harm.  We 
may  get  ideas  perhaps  which  we  may  find  wrong,  or  which  do  not 
apply  to  the  particular  field  we  are  going  to,  but  that  is  easily 
corrected.  And  I  would  say  that  those  at  home  who  have  the  time 
should  read  such  books  as  The  Middle  Kingdom  and  Smith's  Chinese 
Characteristics  and  Village  Life  in  China,  and  such  another  book 
as  Professor  Douglas'  in  the  "  Story  of  the  Nations  "  Series,  and  books 
about  Buddhism  and  Confucianism.  But  nowadays  in  China,  with 
regard  to  Buddhism,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  in  for  a  very  extended 
course  of  study.  We  are  fortunate  in  that  way,  because  the  Spirit  of 
God  has  been  working  so  manifestly  among  the  people  in  North 
China  that  they  have  not  the  taste  to  listen  to  discussion  on  our  part 
on  their  religious  systems,  especially  on  Buddhism.  They  want  to 
hear  what  we  have  to  give  them  which  they  have  not  got,  and  they 
very  much  prefer  us  to  speak  about  Christianity  directly,  than  to  give 
them  a  very  poor  account  of  their  own  systems,  which  they  under 
stand  very  much  better  than  we  do. 

THE  REV.  MAURICE  PHILLIPS,  Ph.D.  (L.M.S.),  of  Madras:  In  the 
case  of  educational  missionaries,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
specialize  at  all.  Let  missionaries  have  the  very  best  education 
possible — a  University  education  if  possible.  If  a  man  after  a  college 
course,  or  a  course  in  the  University,  requires  special  aid  at  the 
expense  of  the  missiona^  society  to  teach  him  how  to  correct  a 
proof,  or  make  up  accounts,  I  think  that  man  ought  not  to  be  sent  to 
the  Mission  field.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  can  be  done  for  mission 
aries  intended  for  India  :  every  one  ought  to  have  a  year  of  Sanscrit 
study  before  he  goes  out.  You  must  remember  that  Sanscrit  is  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Hindus,  the  language  of  the  Brahmans,  of  the 
Aryans.  Today  the  Sanscrit  Vedas  are  the  authorities  of  the  people 
throughout  the  whole  of  India,  and  unless  a  missionary  is  well  up  in 
these  Vedas  he  is  not  qualified  to  speak  to  the  Brahmans.  He  is  not 
qualified  really  to  advocate  Christianity  among  them,  for  they  refer 
to  their  sacred  books,  and  if  you  cannot  meet  them  there  they  think 
you  know  nothing,  and  had  better  go  back  to  England.  Sanscrit  is  a 
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very  difficult  language.  The  missionary  has  to  go  out,  and  he  learns 
the  vernacular  which  he  is  going  to  use,  and  he  cannot  possibly  set 
about  learning  Sanscrit  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  when  he  has  time 
to  do  that,  after  mastering  the  vernacular,  it  is  a  very  difficult  task  ; 
whereas  a  j*ear  in  a  University  here  at  home  would  enable  a  mis 
sionary  to  master  the  elements  of  Sanscrit  grammar,  and  then  he 
could  easily  have  a  pundit  in  India  to  help  him  to  carry  on  his 
Sanscrit  studies  and  to  master  the  Vedas  of  the  Hindus. 

THE  REV.  PRINCIPAL  MACKICHAN,  D.D.  (United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland),  of  Bombay  :  I  think  we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  gentle 
men  who  have  introduced  this  subject  for  the  very  full  and  con 
vincing  statements  which  they  have  placed  before  us.  They  have 
shown  us  perhaps  that  very  little  can  be  done  in  the  direction  indi 
cated,  but  it  is  well  to  know  the  truth,  and  a  clear  statement  of  this 
fact  will,  I  think,  serve  a  most  useful  purpose.  Mr.  Counell  has 
stated  exactly  the  position  which  I  have  always  held  with  regard  to 
this  question  of  the  study  of  the  vernaculars  in  England,  and  I  would 
add  this  to  the  considerations  he  has  brought  forward  :  that  if  you  set 
a  man  to  study  a  vernacular  here  you  run  the  risk  of  discouraging 
him,  and  leading  him  perhaps  to  depreciate  his  own  capacity  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  language.  Let  him  go  to  India,  let  him  breathe  the 
vernacular  air,  let  him  be  surrounded  by  sights  and  scenes  which  are 
vernacular  and  which  bring  home  the  vernacular  to  his  mind  and 
heart,  and  you  place  him  in  circumstances  in  which  in  one  day  he 
will  learn  as  much  of  an  Indian  vernacular  as  he  could  in  that  whole 
month  of  laborious  study  here. 

The  same  applies  to  a  certain  degree  to  other  studies  also.  With 
regard  to  comparative  religion,  I  think  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Findlay  is  one  that  ought  to  be  kept  very  clearly  in  mind,  that  the 
mere  book  study  of  comparative  religion  is  a  very  defective  thing. 
One  of  the  first  things  which  the  student  of  comparative  religion 
will  have  to  do  when  he  goes  to  the  heathen  field  is  to  correct  the 
book  ideas  by  the  actual  living  practice  of  the  people.  Still,  that  his 
mind  should  be  directed  to  this  study  is  a  matter  of  fundamental 
importance.  The  same  holds  good  of  Sanscrit.  Although  a  mission 
ary  may  well  enough  begin  the  study  of  Sanscrit  in  India,  especially 
if  his  lot  is  cast  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  vernacular  is 
based  almost  entirely  upon  Sanscrit,  he  canmot  learn  the  vernacular 
without  being  thrown  back  upon  Sanscrit,  and  many  missionaries, 
master  missionaries,  who  have  attained  to  any  eminence  in  the 
vernacular  study,  have  been  compelled  to  throw  themselves  earnestly 
into  Sanscrit  study.  But  that  is  a  study  in  which  something  can  be 
done  in  the  home  land  as  well  as  in  the  foreign  field. 

I  should  like  to  say  one  thing  with  regard  to  the  student  volunteer 
movement.  I  have  had  great  expectations  from  that  movement,  but 
there  is  one  tendency  in  it  that  I  think  we  should  take  note  of.  I  do 
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not  think  that  the  student  volunteer  movement  should  be  regarded 
so  much  as  a  movement  to  produce  new  forms  of  missions  as  rather  a 
means  of  reinforcing  the  missions  that  are  at  work  in  the  field.  This 
is  a  danger  which  the  movement  must  keep  steadily  in  view  :  the 
risk  of  being  drawn  into  new  forms  of  activity,  and  of  getting  the 
impression  that  the  old  methods  of  work  are  inadequate,  and  that 
entirely  new  departments  are  wanted  in  the  Mission  field.  What  we 
want  in  the  Mission  field  is  the  strengthening  of  the  old,  the  gather 
ing  of  the  fruit  of  the  seed  sown  ;  and  I  can  think  just  now  of  some 
splendid  men  in  India  whom  I  could  wish  to  see  settle  down  on  the 
old  lines  of  Christian  work,  instead  of  developing  new  and  untried 
methods,  some  of  which  have  yielded  very  little  success. 

With  regard  to  another  point,  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  churches 
in  Scotland  have  moved  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Mr.  Connell.  I 
have  myself  had  the  privilege  of  occupying  a  lectureship  such  as  he 
has  described,  which  has  brought  me  into  contact  with  the  theological 
students  of  three  large  theological  colleges  in  Scotland.  For  many 
years  this  system  has  been  at  work,  and  I  believe  it  has  accomplished 
much  in  the  way  of  quickening  missionary  interest  amongst  the 
theological  students,  and  in  some  cases  has  led  men  to  decide  for  the 
foreign  field. 

THE  REV.  J.  E.  PADFIELD  (C.M.S.),  of  South  India :  I  confess  that 
I  feel  somewhat  disappointed  this  morning.  The  general  impression 
left  on  our  minds  is  that  specializing  is  a  mistake  before  a  man  goes 
to  the  field,  and  that  co-operation  is  practically  impossible.  I  think 
that  is  the  outcome  so  far  as  we  have  gone  now.  It  has  been  said 
that  a  certain  amount  of  specialization  might  be  done — learning  car 
pentering,  correcting  proofs  and  doing  of  accounts.  But  I  think  the 
time  has  gone  by  when  we  want  missionaries  to  be  carpenters  and 
shoemakers,  and  to  have  work  of  that  kind  to  do.  I  am  speaking 
from  the  point  of  view  of  India ;  of  course  it  is  different  in  other 
fields,  but  I  look  upon  India  as  the  chief  field.  Now  the  class  of  work 
that  the  missionary  was  obliged  to  do  in  days  gone  by,  even  in  my 
own  days,  is  done  as  well  or  better  by  natives  now.  We  want  as 
missionaries  the  class  of  men  described  by  the  reader  of  the  first 
paper.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  get  such  men.  You  will  not  get 
them  in  regiments.  But  we  want  men  of  that  class  to  put  an  impress 
upon  the  native  workers,'  to  train  them  and  to  fit  them  to  carry  on 
the  work  which  European  missionaries  in  earlier  days  were  obliged 
to  do  themselves,  and  also  to  influence  rising  native  thought  amongst 
the  upper  classes  of  India. 

One  word  about  language.  We  are  told  that  it  is  useless,  or  worse 
than  useless,  to  attempt  any  thing  with  reference  to  the  native  language 
in  England  before  going  out.  Now  the  Indian  Government  does  not 
think  that.  A  man  going  out  under  the  Civil  Service  is  obliged  to 
pass  a  certain  test  in  one  or  two  foreign  languages.  I  belong  to  the 
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old  days  when  we  had  to  go  round  the  Cape  in  sailing  ships,  and  I 
know  it  was  very  useful  to  me  when  I  landed  in  India  to  have  got 
through  a  lot  of  the  mechanical  work  which  can  be  got  from  books. 

Again  I  find  that  not  one  allusion  has  yet  been  made  to  a  class  of 
work  that  can  be  done  by  the  man  who  is  not  capable  perhaps  of 
learning  foreign  languages.  I  refer  to  the  splendid  work  that  may 
be  done,  in  India  at  least,  by  men  who  have  no  need  to  learn  any 
foreign  tongue,  who  can  work  in  English — ministers  to  English- 
speaking  people  in  India,  the  very  class  of  men  who  were  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Connell,  and  who  need  not  perhaps  learn  a  foreign  tongue  at 
all.  That  high  class  man  could  do  an  immense  work  amongst  the 
English-speaking  people  of  the  upper  classes  in  India. 

I  think  also  that  a  good  deal  may  be  done — perhaps  during  the  last 
period  of  a  man's  training  in  England — in  at  least  an  elementary 
study  of  the  religions  of  the  people  to  whom  he  is  going.  I  can  speak 
somewhat  from  experience  here,  for  I  held  a  lectureship  for  two  j-ears 
on  Hinduism,  and  I  lectured  in  a  great  many  colleges  in  England.  I 
received  on  all  hands  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  ideas  it  had  put 
into  the  minds  of  the  students,  ideas  that  they  might  think  out,  and 
that  must  be  useful  to  them  when  they  go  out  to  the  foreign  field. 
They  go  out  then  with  something  like  sympathy  with  the  people  to 
whom  they  are  going.  It  is  quite  possible,  if  a  man  is  plunged  at 
once  into  Hinduism  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  underlying 
currents,  that  he  may  receive  a  mental  twist  against  the  people  that  it 
is  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  A  man  would  surely  have  a  great  deal  more 
sympathy  with  a  religion  if  he  learnt  something  about  it  beforehand. 

MR.  EUGENE  STOCK  (Secretary  of  the  C.M.S.):  I  wish  to  make  a 
suggestion.  We  have  only  twenty-five  minutes  more,  and  I  suggest 
that  India  be  excluded  that  we  may  hear  something  about  other 
fields.  Secondly,  I  suggest  that  the  men  exercise  a  self-denying 
ordinance  and  let  the  ladies  speak.  I  should  like  to  add  one  remark  : 
I  was  certainly  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Student  Volunteer  Mission 
ary  Union  was  supposed  to  have  fostered  novel  and  irregular  methods. 
I  should  have  thought  the  case  was  exactly  the  opposite,  that  there 
was  a  few  years  ago  a  great  tendency  towards  depreciating  the  old 
ways,  and  that  the  student  volunteer  movement  has  done  noble  work 
in  correcting  that  mistake. 

BISHOP  INGH^M  (C.M.S.),  of  West  Africa :  I  cannot  pass  over  a  word 
that  fell  from  my  friend  Mr.  Padfield  just  now — that  we  have  out 
lived  the  necessity  for  any  practical  training  in  the  matter  of  carpen 
try,  shoemaking  and  so  forth.  I  have  been  very  much  struck  in  West 
Africa  with  the  much  more  all-round  training  of  the  American  mis 
sionaries  that  I  have  met  there  than  of  the  English  missionaries.  I 
do  think  it  would  be  a  very  great  thing  if  we  could  do  something  to 
formulate  all  this  thought  now  about  industrial  missions.  We  are 
having  talks  in  our  various  missionary  societies  on  the  subject.  I 
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would  just  ask  you  whether  something  could  not  be  done  in  the  way 
of  an  inter-denominational  technical  institute  or  something  after  the 
method  of  Dr.  Harford  Battersby's  Medical  College  or  the  School  for 
Tropical  Medicine,  through  which  men  could  get  what  the  Government 
of  this  country  so  far  do  not  give  the  children  in  our  schools.  I  do  be 
lieve  that  we  should  have  been  better  colonizers  of  the  world  if  we 
had  been  taught  how  to  handle  a  few  tools  a  little  better.  I  therefore 
very  earnestly  plead  for  something  practical  to  be  done  in  this  direc 
tion,  something  that  would  mean  a  little  co-operation.  We  are  all 
trying  to  spell  out  that  word ;  we  want  to  be  able  to  understand  it 
and  to  act  upon  it  in  a  great  many  ways.  Why  should  we  not  try  to 
unite  on  some  principles  that  would  not  compromise  anybody,  so  as  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  circumstances  that  we  are  sure  to  find  in  nearly 
all  the  countries,  certainly  in  Africa,  if  Christianity  is  to  be  acclima 
tized  to  those  regions? 

The  REV.  WILLIAM  STEVENSON  (Secretary  of  Women's  Mission  of 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  May  I  venture  to  speak  for  the 
lady  missionaries  if  they  are  not  going  to  speak  for  themselves  ?  I 
want  to  state  one  or  two  facts  with  reference  to  a  Missionary  Train 
ing  Institute  for  Women  that  we  have  in  Edinburgh  in  connexion 
with  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Of  course  it  is  most  indis 
pensable  that  there  should  be  a  place  of  training  for  women  who 
intend  to  be  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field.  We  have  not  theo 
logical  colleges  in  which  women  can  go  through  a  regular  theological 
course,  and  this  must  to  some  extent  be  supplied  in  other  ways.  Of 
course  before  any  lady  enters  a  missionary  training  institute  we  must 
suppose  that  she  has  received  a  good  general  education,  if  not  in  the 
university  then  elsewhere.  I  think  it  is  most  indispensable  that  all 
who  go  out  to  the  Mission  field  should  be  possessed  of  a  large  amount 
of  culture,  for,  as  Mr.  Connell  said,  it  is  not  the  uneducated  people 
who  are  the  most  adaptable,  it  is  those  who  have  received  the  widest 
and  most  liberal  education  you  can  give  them.  Well,  after  our  lady 
candidates  have  received  their  general  training  it  yet  remains  that 
they  have  to  be  educated  specially"  for  the  foreign  field ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  require  to  have,  I  won't  say  a  theological  education,  but  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible ;  they  should  be  accustomed  to 
Bible  study  and  Bible  exposition ;  they  should  know  something  of 
Old  Testament  and  especially  of  New  Testament  Introduction  ;  they 
should  have  their  doctrinal  ideas  clear;  and  they  should  also  learn 
as  much  as  they  can  of  the  field  to  which  they  are  going.  Now  this 
is  perfectly  possible  if  only  you  can  equip  your  institute  in  the  right 
way.  In  Edinburgh  we  have  the  great  advantage  of  having  been  able 
to  put  at  the  head  of  our  Women's  Missionary  Training  Institute  a 
lady  who  was  for  many  years  a  missionary  and  who  happens  to  be  an 
expert  in  at  least  three  Indian  languages.  I  can  vouch  for  this  in 
respect  of  the  teaching  of  a  language,  that  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
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lay  the  foundations  of  a  good  knowledge  of  the  language  if  you  have 
got  the  right  person  to  do  it.  Then  further — I  cannot  refer  to  all  the 
subjects  we  teach — a  two  years'  course  is  given  and  it  is  made  as 
extensive  as  possible,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical.  With  respect 
to  co-operation,  though  we  do  not  seek  the  co-operation  of  other 
churches  we  have  had  students  from  other  Presbyterian  churches,  and 
we  have  had  also  ladies  belonging  to  other  denominations,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  they  have  enjoyed  the  training  just  as  much,  and 
have  been  as  acceptable  to  their  own  churches  when  they  went  from 
that  Training  Institute  as  if  they  had  received  it  under  the  denomi 
nation  to  which  they  belong.  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  take 
at  all  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  giving  of  a  special  training  for  the 
foreign  field  before  the  missionaries  go  out.  I  think  myself  that  it 
is  indispensable,  and,  especially  when  you  come  to  the  training  of 
women,  that  the  only  way  in  which  you  can  give  them  the  training 
they  need  to  equip  them  as  missionaries  is  by  taking  them  through 
such  a  missionary  institute  as  I  have  described. 

Miss  FARRER,  M.B.,  B.3.  (Baptist  Zenana  Mission),  of  the  Punjab 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  upon  medical  mission  work.  I  fully 
believe  that  it  is  very  advisable  that  every  one  who  goes  out  as  a 
foreign  missionary  should  have  had  some  training  with  regard  to  the 
laws  of  health  and  of  elementary  medicine,  so  that  they  can  be  able 
not  only  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  also  when  they  have  charge, 
for  instance,  of  a  school,  to  be  able  to  look  more  or  less  after  the 
health  of  the  children  under  their  care.  But  for  medical  mission 
work  truly  so  called  I  would  like  to  urge  very  strongly  that  the  fullest 
possible  training  is  an  absolute  necessity.  Medical  work  abroad  is  in 
some  ways  a  very  different  thing  from  medical  work  at  home.  Very 
often  a  medical  missionary  is  absolutely  isolated  from  any  other 
medical  help — there  may  be  no  other  properly  qualified  doctor  within 
hundreds  of  miles.  This  means  that  one  has  to  be  ready  for  abso 
lutely  everything.  We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  of  specialism 
in  different  branches  of  medicine  ;  in  India  for  work  amongst  women 
one  needs  to  be  a  specialist  in  everything;  you  may  have  to  do  Any 
thing  from  the  extracting  of  a  tooth  to  the  amputating  of  a  limb. 
This  means  that  thorough  medical  training  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  if  possible  some  special  training  in  the  special  diseases  of  the 
tropics  should  be  given,  though  a  great  deal  of  that  is  learnt  quite  as 
much  by  experience  as  from  books.  One  point  in  connexion  with  that 
I  would  like  to  mention  is  this.  The  custom  has  prevailed  of  giving 
about  two  years'  medical  training  to  medical  missionaries  before 
sending  them  out.  In  my  humble  opinion  that  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  If  the  missionary  is  of  a  diffident  and  self-distrustful  turn 
of  mind  the  responsibility  that  she  would  have  to  face  when  she 
came  to  work  alone  is  practically  certain  to  lead  to  a  breakdown.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  candidate  happens  to  be  of  a  self-confident 
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temperament  she  will  very  likely  undertake  things  she  is  not  fit  for 
and  get  into  trouble  in  that  way.  For  these  two  reasons  I  would  urge 
that  if  women  are  to  be  medical  missionaries  at  all  they  should  have 
a  thorough  training. 

MRS.  BANNISTER  (C.M.S.) :  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  in  our 
minds  that  the  training  of  lady  missionaries  is  of  very  great  import 
ance.  Certain  work  for  women  can  only  be  done  by  their  sisters,  and 
for  that  important  work,  not  only  of  evangelization  but  of  building 
up  the  native  Christians,  it  seems  to  go  without  saying  that  a  theolo 
gical  training  is  essential  before  we  send  out  women  who  are  to  take 
part  in  such  responsible  work  as  this.  I  speak  in  connexion  with  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so,  for  it  has 
been  my  privilege  for  some  years  to  take  part  in  the  training  of 
women  missionaries  for  that  society.  It  is  olir  custom  to  give  one  or 
two  years'  training  to  almost  all  candidates  who  offer  for  the  Mission 
field.  That  training  is,  as  far  as  possible,  an  all-round  one.  But  may 
I  emphasize  chiefly,  what  has  not  been  particularly  spoken  of  this 
morning,  the  importance  of  a  lifelong  and  careful  study  of  the  Word 
of  God  before  going  into  the  Mission  field  ?  Many  of  the  young  people 
who  come  into  our  training  homes  are  drawn  from  Christian  homes, 
and  have  used  the  Word  of  God  for  devotional  purposes,  and  also  for 
teaching  in  simple  ways ;  but  they  need  a  great  deal  more  if  they  are 
to  face  the  training  of  native  Christians,  or  to  take  any  share  in 
building  up  the  women  and  preparing  them  for  baptism  or  for  con 
firmation  or  for  church  membership  abroad.  And  therefore  on  this 
point  we  have  lectures  daily  five  days  in  the  week ;  on  other  days 
upon  Christian  doctrine  or  Bible  study.  And  we  do  not  leave  out  the 
practical  side  either :  we  feel  that  a  great  deal  is  needed  to  equip 
a  woman  to  face  the  difficulties  of  isolated  stations,  and  practical 
training  in  cooking  and  in  all  sorts  of  woman's  work  is  necessary. 
Again  we  feel  it  very  important  to  test  the  enthusiasm  and  the  call 
of  our  missionary  candidates,  especially  perhaps,  the  women  ;  and  we 
feel  it  very  important  also  that  character  training  should  take  a 
place  in  their  life  with  us.  We  all  know  that  different  circumstances 
develop  different  characteristics,  and  that  perhaps  those  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  associate  in  work  in  any  way,  who  have  worked 
at  home  and  chosen  their  own  companions,  will  find,  when  they  are 
put  into  associated  work  with  a  number  of  others,  difficulties  arise 
which  need  to  be  tackled.  Otherwise  we  may  have  friction  in  the 
Mission  field. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  Conference  that,  as  I  have 
been  invited  to  preside  this  morning,  I  should  occupy  the  few  remain 
ing  minutes,  although  I  am  obliged  to  exclude  one  gentleman  who 
has  sent  up  his  card.  For  two  years  I  have  had  the  great  and  happy 
privilege  of  being  connected  with  training  missionary  candidates, 
but  I  felt  when  I  read  the  title  of  the  subject  proposed  for  conference 
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that  it  was  rather  outside  the  scope  of  my  work.  I  think  perhaps  I 
misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  specialization."  As  it  has 
been  treated  by  many  speakers,  and  partly  by  those  who  introduced 
the  subject,  I  see  that  it  was  intended  to  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  course  with  which  I  am  associated  at  Islington,  and  some  of  the 
specialization  referred  to  has  a  place  in  our  course  there.  I  may  say, 
generally,  that  I  have  found  myself  in  almost  complete  agreement 
with  Mr.  Connell's  position,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  what  Mr.  Find- 
lay  added  was  in  real  conflict  with  anything  Mr.  Connell  said.  There 
is  one  point  which  Mr.  Connell  mentioned  that  I  should  like  to  refer 
to,  and  that  is  his  reference  to  success  in  language  study  as  a  test 
of  missionary  qualification.  Now  I  presume  that  by  language  study 
he  meant  the  study  of  such  languages  as  we  generally  learn  in  our 
education,  Latin  and  Greek,  dead  languages  rather  than  spoken  lan 
guages.  Now  I  am  speaking  the  experience  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  all  events,  when  I  say  that  some  who  have  signally  failed 
in  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  signally  successful  with  vernacular 
languages  in  the  Mission  field.  One  instance  is  clearly  in  my  mind 
of  a  man  who  during  his  preparatory  course  had  failed  practically  in 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  was  completely  successful  and  became  a  very 
excellent  linguist  in  the  vernacular  of  the  people. 

With  regard  to  the  specialization  I  had  in  view  in  thinking  over 
the  subject,  it  seems  to  me  it  must  come  after  our  college  course. 
But  such  things  as  manual  training,  and  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
health,  form  a  regular  part  of  our  course.  I  should  differ  from 
Bishop  Ingham  in  regard  to  technical  training,  because  I  think  that 
training  of  that  kind  is  such  a  splendid  relaxation  that  it  is  much 
better  carried  on  alongside  a  man's  ordinary  preparation,  than  in  a 
special  course  in  a  technical  college  at  the  end.  I  do  not  myself  see 
much  value  in  the  suggestion  of  co-operation  on  that  line ;  but  I  do 
feel  that  manual  training  and  tilings  of  that  kind  are  useful  for  the 
training  of  the  man,  if  they  are  not  directly  useful  for  the  training 
of  the  missionary.  And  that  is  one  of  my  own  leading  principles 
in  this  training  work :  that  we  want  to  train  the  man  and  not  so 
much,  here  at  home,  the  missionary.  Perhaps  I  am  speaking  from 
my  own  special  point. of  view.  Those  who  come  to  us  are  largely 
men  who  have  had  little  of  such  mental  training  as  a  college  can 
give ;  they  come  to  us  for  a  four  years'  course,  and  I  feel  that  what 
we  want  to  do  for  them  is  to  train  them  to  think,  to  put  them  in 
possession  of  their  message,  and  to  give  them  that  adaptability  of 
which  Mr.  Connell,  to  my  mind,  so  well  spoke.  That  I  make  my  first 
aim  in  training  missionary  candidates. 

But  if  you  get  your  thoroughly  educated  man,  or  a  man  such  as  we 
get  at  the  close  of  his  course,  there  is  room,  as  some  missionaries  have 
pointed  out  (I  quote  their  experience,  not  my  own),  for  some  speciali 
zation  in  language.  I  think  that  some  book  work,  as  we  have  been 
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clearly  told,  might  be  well  done  in  this  country  on  such  subjects  as 
Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and  perhaps  Chinese,  without  necessarily  acquiring 
a  bad  pronunciation.  And  I  do  feel,  further,  that  what  has  been 
said  about  the  knowledge  of  heathen  religions  is  very  important,  and 
I  value  that  too,  not  so  much  because  I  would  teach  a  man  Confucian 
ism  if  he  went  to  China,  or  Buddhism,  or  the  special  religion  of  a 
special  country,  but  again  for  the  training  of  the  man,  for  the  widen 
ing  of  his  outlook,  and  bringing  him  into  sympathy  with  men  whose 
thoughts  and  ideas  are  so  different  to  his  own,  and  into  sympathy 
with  everything  that  has  been  the  religion  of  the  human  heart.  For 
the  training  of  the  man  I  would  value  such  instruction  in  heathen 
religions.  But  after  the  close  of  his  course  we  have,  I  think,  been 
clearly  taught  that  something  might  be  done  in  language  study. 
Something  special  ought,  we  have  been  told,  to  be  taught  in  the  study 
of  the  manners,  and  customs  and  history  of  the  particular  people  to 
which  the  man  is  going.  Location  comes  almost  at  the  end  of  a 
man's  course,  and  therefore  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  specialize  in 
this  way  until  just  on  the  eve  of  his  departure. 

There  is  another  subject  which  has  been  a  good  deal  in  my  mind 
lately  which  I  should  like  just  to  mention,  and  that  is  some  kind  of 
instruction,  if  it  were  possible,  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Missionaries 
are  called,  much  more  than  we  ministers  at  home,  to  be  teachers.  All 
missionaries,  I  suppose,  have  to  do,  more  or  less  definitely,  some  school 
teaching,  and  it  is  very  much  in  my  mind  just  now  whether  we  could 
not  incorporate  into  our  course  for  missionary  students  some  begin 
nings  of  that  kind  of  instruction,  instruction  in  the  elements  of 
psychology,  and  in  the  main  principles  of  the  art  of  teaching. 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD  FOR 
SPECIAL  OBJECTS. 

Chairman :  THE  REV.  GEORGE  ROBSON,  D.D.  (Editor  of  the 
Missionary  Record  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland). 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  The  subject  which  is  before  us  this  forenoon  is 
one  of  great  importance,  and  I  think  I  shall  best  consult  the  interest 
of  our  gathering  by  simply  introducing  to  you  at  once  the  first 
speaker,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Miller,  D.D.,  of  Buckie,  whom  I  am  sure 
we  shall  listen  to  with  special  interest,  seeing  that  he  is,  I  believe, 
the  most  northerly  member  of  this  Conference,  having  come  all  the 
way  from  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Firth.  Some  of  you  will  listen  to 
him  with  all  the  more  interest  when  you  know  that  he  is  the  brother 
of  that  distinguished  Indian  educationalist  and  missionary,  Principal 
Miller  of  Madras. 

The  REV.  ALEX.  MILLER,  D.D.  (United  Free  Church  of  Scotland), 

of  Buckie: 

MANY  things  have  led  us  of  late  to  attach  more  importance  to  the 
subject  of  co-operation — the  increase  of  agents  and  the  fuller  occu 
pation  of  the  older  fields,  growing  insight  into  what  the  work  requires 
and  the  effort  to  utilize  the  variety  of  the  resources  which  are  within 
the  reach  and  within  the  province  of  the  Church  to  employ.  There 
is  a  deeper  conviction,  too,  that  while  our  work  is  great  it  is  one  to 
which  each  separate  body  can  bring  at  best  but  a  limited  contri 
bution.  And  while  the  sense  of  union  has  grown  at  home,  there  has 
been  gathering  abroad  an  experience  of  considerable  success  derived 
from  the  practice  of  mission  comity  in  the  older  and  larger  fields. 

There  are  three  forms  in  which  churches  or  societies,  themselves 
separate,  may  arrange  their  work  for  the  great  common  end — 

1.  Through  missions  wholly  independent. 

2.  Through  missions  co-operating  in  certain  departments  held  to  be 
important  to  each. 

3.  By  uniting  to  support  a  joint  mission  which  directs  its  efforts  to 
the  formation  of  one  native  church. 

1.  The  method  of  independent  missions.      Their  relations  in  this 

-i 
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case  come  within  the  scope  of  the  familiar  phrase,  "  comity  of 
missions."  This  means  that  the  consideration,  the  forbearance,  the 
mutual  helpfulness  enjoined  by  regard  for  their  Lord  on  all 
Christian  men  shall  regulate  the  relations  of  the  mission  bodies. 
Non-interference  is  the  main  principle ;  the  fields  are  mapped  out 
usually  witli  territorial  separation,  and  there  is  the  effort  to  secure 
that  whatever  each  mission  has  sown  it  shall  have  the  first 
advantage  of  in  the  results.  The  missionary  conference  through 
which  the  joint  influence  finds  expression  is  in  the  larger  and  older 
fields  a  valued  and  a  pleasant  institution ;  by  it  fields  are  assigned, 
interferences  redressed.  Mission  comity  is  recognized  by  most 
bodies  that  aim  at  settled  work  or  permanent  institutions.  The 
objection  has  indeed  been  heard  that  mission  comity  is  now  in 
adequate  and  out  of  date.  It  is  all  very  well,  they  say,  that  each 
mission  should  work  its  own  district  only,  but  when  its  people 
migrate  to  another,  the  mission  they  have  become  attached  to  must 
follow  them  and  look  after  them  or  they  may  be  lost  to  the  cause. 
When  the  methods,  they  say,  of  a  particular  mission  fail  to  affect  its 
own  field,  the  call  of  the  people's  need  must  not  be  disregarded  by  a 
neighbour  mission  if  it  thinks  its  methods  are  better  fitted  to  reach 
and  to  help  them.  But  objections  like  these  are  rather  to  the  appli 
cation  of  the  principles  than  to  the  principles  themselves.  For  as 
long  as  there  are  separate  missions,  as  long  indeed  as  there  are 
separate  churches  having  relations  with  one  another,  so  long  must 
the  principles  of  mission  comity,  i.e.  of  Christian  duty  and  courtesy, 
continue  to  guide  them. 

Difficulties  like  those  named  must  however  increase  as  the  field 
gets  more  occupied,  as  communication  increases,  as  converts  become 
more  independent,  as,  in  short,  the  relations  become  more  numerous 
and  complex. 

For  the  revelation  of  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  in  a  world  like  ours 
the  Word  needs  still  to  become  flesh.  These  things  are  but  subsidiary, 
and  can  only  be  such ;  but  just  because  they  are  such,  because  they  can 
be  separated  in  form,  though  not  in  spirit,  they  are  fitted  for  men  to 
work  together  in,  who  cannot  as  yet  see  eye  to  eye  about  the  framing 
of  the  body  of  Christ. 

Leaving  over  for  the  moment  the  pastoral  oversight,  the  training  of 
catechumens  and  as  much  of  the  purely  evangelistic  as  it  is  desirable 
to  retain  in  closest  connexion  with  the  growing  church,  these  sub- 
si  liary  agencies  as  usually  classed  are:  (a)  Literary,  writing,  translat 
ing,  printing,  publishing;  (ft)  medical;  (c)  industrial  and  agricultural ; 
and  (d)  educational  and  specially  the  higher  education. 

(a)  In  the  literary  field  the  difficulties  of  co-operation  have  been 
met ;  all  that  is  wanted  is  more  of  it.  The  spiritual  result  here,  both 
direct  and  indirect,  though  very  real  is  usually  so  like  that  of  the 
sied  cast  upon  the  waters  that  it  is  reaped  after  many  days  by  other 
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hands.  Yet  the  ease  with  which  co-operation  is  made  effective  in  this 
field  has  largely  sprung  from  the  success  of  the  united  work  of  the 
great  Bible  and  tract  societies  at  home.  Union  in  the  field  is  easier 
where  there  are  no  home  traditions  against  it. 

(6)  Where  co-operation  is  desired  in  medical  work  there  should  be 
little  difficulty.  While  a  one-man  medical  mission  is  quite  within 
the  reach  of  most  working  bodies,  it  is  easy  where  a  large  hospital 
falls  to  be  administered  to  have  a  union  staff.  And  I  believe  there  are 
instances  where  one  medical  missionary  from  one  mission  supplies  all 
the  medical  aid  which  is  desired  in  a  field  which  contains  representa 
tives  of  different  missions  engaged  in  other  agencies.  The  religious 
work  contained  in  the  medical  missionary  programme  is  often  solely 
of  the  kind  which  is  common  to  all  evangelical  bodies,  and  need  not, 
any  more  than  it  does  at  home,  interfere  with  the  church  connexion 
of  patients. 

(c)  In  the  industrial  and  agriculture  field  there  is  more  difficulty, 
not   necessarily   in   working  an   industrial  establishment  to  which 
learners  from  different  missions  are  sent  for  a  time,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
permanent  establishment  for  industry  or  agriculture.     The  Christian 
village  system   almost   implies    a   grasp   and  constant  oversight  of 
the  whole  life  of  inhabitants,  and  this  going  along  with  spiritual 
training  and  in  a  way  which  makes  separation  impossible.     Yet  at 
present  when  in  India  famine  children  are  thrown  upon  the  churches 
iu   such   numbers,  co-operation  in   their   management   and  support 
might  be  desirable. 

(d)  In  education — and   specially    the   higher — co-operation   has  a 
fitting  field.     All  missions  that  have  taken  deep  hold  find  that  even 
where  it  is  not  valuable  as  a  channel  of  influence  to  those  without, 
it  is  required  to  fit   the  promising  native  Christian  for  his  proper 
position  of  influence,  and  for  the  service  of  the  Church  herself. 

The  effective  maintenance  of  large  colleges  able  to  give  an  up-to- 
date  training  to  the  students  of  a  large  district  is  often  beyond  the 
resources  of  a  single  mission.  Elementary  schools  are  probably  best 
left  in  close  connexion  with  the  church,  yet  high  schools  would  often 
be  better  for  .joint  support ;  and  it  has  been  found  possible  for  colleges 
under  joint  management,  and  even  for  those  under  single  mission 
management,  to  provide  sound  and  religious  training  for  the  students 
of  many  missions  without  alienating  them  from  the  section  to  which 
they  properly  belong.  Converts  made  through  work  like  this  are 
properly  passed  on  at  once  to  the  care  of  their  own  church.  I 
imagine  that  the  success  of  Scottish  missions  in  this  field  is  due  in 
part  to  this,  that  while  Scottish  religion  in  its  best  times  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  education  and  thought,  and  while  all  Scottish 
thought  has  been  tinged  with  the  religious  training,  that  training 
has  never  been  denominational.  I  believe  too  that,  just  as  at  liome,  it 
is  a  gain  to  the  student  when  the  religious  influence  is  effective 
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to  mix  with  all  sorts  of  thoughtful  lads  of  every  mission  or  of  no 
mission.  It  goes  to  create  the  ties  which  enable  them  to  co-operate 
in  after  life,  and  to  form,  under  good  influence,  the  beginnings  of 
that  body  of  native  opinion  which  will  surely  come  to  mould  public 
life. 

For  training  schools  for  teachers  the  same  holds  good,  and  it  is 
found  in  actual  practice ;  perhaps  also  more  than  at  present  for  the 
training  of  catechists,  and  even  students  for  the  ministry  in  certain 
sections  of  their  theological  preparation.  For  the  management  of 
joint  institutions  a  local  board  will  generally  be  preferred  to  a  joint 
board  at  home,  and  even  for  large  undertakings.  Not  only  is  there 
more  intimate  knowledge  but  there  are  fewer  hindrances,  where  the 
urgency  of  work  is  pressing,  than  would  be  at  home,  and  it  is  faced 
with  less  pressure  from  home  traditions. 

In  the  department  where  the  home  traditions  are  most  in  favour 
of  co-operation,  few  difficulties  have  risen  abroad.  Local  boards  of 
management  are  already  found  which  represent  several  churches, 
some  of  them  contributing  and  some  not,  while  moral  aid  is  being 
rendered  by  others  still.  Let  us  acknowledge  and  press  on  our 
supporters  at  home,  many  of  whom  are  deeply  attached  to  their  own 
form  of  ecclesiastical  life,  that  there  are  great  departments,  subsidiary 
to  the  purely  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  work  but  most  necessary 
to  its  success,  in  which  the  requirements  of  men  and  money  exceed 
the  resources  of  single  missions,  but  in  which  co-operation  is  easy  and 
the  results  better.  That  co-operation  need  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  credit  either  of  the  home  church  or  of  its  daughter  abroad,  but  is 
rather  a  duty  for  those  who  seek  for  Christ's  sake  to  be  the  servants 
of  all.  The  field  calls  for  these  agencies  more  urgently  year  by  year, 
and  must  do  so  till  the  many  goodly  institutions  of  Christian  social 
life  are  formed  abroad  as  fully  as  they  are  at  home.  And  who  knows 
but  the  spirit  of  unity  developed  in  matters  subsidiary  may  point 
the  way  to  a  closer  union  of  the  new  churches  themselves ;  and 
more  than  that,  just  as  the  arrangements  of  the  home  army  are  mosfc 
deeply  affected  by  what  has  been  learned  in  the  field,  so  also  in  the 
church,  which  is  a  militant  body,  whose  most  living  part  is  also 
learning  quickest  as  it  works  in  the  face  of  the  foe.  It  may  be  that 
the  lesson  learned  there  will  afford  the  happy  hints  which  shall  open 
th'e  door  to  wider  unity  even  of  church  life  and  gospel  work  at  home. 
And  every  mission  cannot  now  do  all  that  it  wishes  for  its  own  work. 
The  need  for  a  richer  and  weightier  Christian  life  within  its  borders, 
and  for  a  more  varied  and  well  adapted  appeal  to  those  that  are 
without,  is  always  increasing.  The  single  mission  cannot  do  every 
thing,  and  the  unity  of  spirit  in  mission  comity  leads  up  to  unity  of 
opei'ation. 

2.  Glance  next  for  convenience'  sake,  not  at  the  second  but  at  the  third 
— the  most  perfect  form  of  united  action.  In  it  bodies  that  are  them- 
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selves  separate  unite  their  resources  in  the  formation  of  one  united 
church.  There  are  different  bases  of  operation  at  home ;  the  army  in 
the  field  which  they  support  is  one.  All  missions  that  engage  in 
settled  and  continuous  work  contemplate  some  form  of  the  Christian 
society.  The  church  is  part  of  the  Christian  ideal,  and  while  the  ideal 
is  being  realized  it  is  the  best  tool,  sketched  out  and  intended  by  our 
Lord  Himself,  for  sowing  and  for  maturing,  for  securing  and  turning 
to  account  the  spiritual  fruits  of  His  gospel.  Yet  when  we  strive 
to  put  it  in  shape  our  grasp  of  the  perfect  pattern  fails  us.  There  are 
doctrines,  not  perhaps  the  most  vital,  but  which  we  hold  in  such 
close  connexion  with  what  is  vital  that  for  ourselves  we  cannot  part 
them.  There  are  principles  which  seem  to  us  so  necessary  to  any 
wholesome  church  life  that  we  cannot  give  our  full  strength  with 
honesty  to  build  up  any  church  for  men's  good  which  does  not  con 
tain  them.  Most  of  us  will  admit  that  when  a  new  country  takes 
the  great  message  to  its  heart,  and  frames  its  corporate  life  after  the 
pattern  its  own  eye  descries,  there  will  be  differences,  either  great  or 
small,  between  its  church  and  any  of  ours.  But  that  church  we 
cannot  now  frame  ;  we  shall  leave  room  for  others  to  do  it.  We  may 
prepare  the  v?&y  for  others  to  do  it,  but  for  ourselves  we  can  only 
work  by  what  we  see. 

To  do  anything  else  would  be  premature.  It  would  but  add  to  the 
confusion.  Yet  within  the  lines  of  what  is  now  possible,  we  believe 
in  the  corporate  union  of  the  native  churches,  which  spring  from 
bodies  at  home  which  have  similar  doctrine  and  similar  polity.  That 
duty  is  surely  clear,  and  an  increasing  number  of  cases,  and  of  suc 
cessful  cases,  show  that  it  is  acknowledged.  Yet  if  union  is  to  be 
real  and  effective  it  must  be  hearty  and  sincere.  Therefore  it  should 
not  be  over-pressed.  And  I  presume  most  of  us  will  judge  it  better 
that  mission  churches  should  not  stand  alone,  but  in  connexion  with 
one  or  other  of  the  home  bodies  which  have  power  to  support  and 
regulate  their  life. 

3.  But  if,  outside  of  well  known  limits,  union  is  still  future, 
union  for  many  of  the  purposes  the  work  requires  need  not  be. 
However  limited  the  department,  it  should  be  better  done  if  many  are 
concerned  to  do  it  well.  There  are  now  well  understood  classes  of 
missionary  activity  which,  while  they  effectually  serve,  can  be  wrought 
in  separation  from  the  external  fabric  of  church  life.  For  that  reason 
they  are  adapted  for  co-operation,  and  that  principle  defines  their 
sphere.  Experience  shows  that  the  simple  word  of  the  gospel  is 
much  helped  when  its  spirit  is  illustrated  and  forced  home  by  some 
tangible  deeds  which  the  wnspiritual  mind  can  value.  When  these 
accompany  the  message,  as  the  miracles,  especially  the  miracles  of 
help  and  healing,  accompanied  the  first  preaching  of  peace,  they  form 
an  embodiment  of  its  spirit — such  things  as  medical  aid,  social  up 
lifting,  impartation  of  knowledge,  skilful  handicraft. 
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The  Hon.  GERTRUDE  KINNAIRD  (Hon.   Secretary  of  the  Zenana 
Bible  and  Medical  Mission): 

IT  is  evident  that  those  who  have  chosen  this  subject  were  anxious 
to  avoid  controversies  and  to  call  for  suggestions  that  might  be  of 
some  practical  value  in  the  immediate  future  and  under  existing  con 
ditions.  We  all  have  our  ideals  as  to  the  development  of  the  churches 
in  the  lands  which  are  being  opened  up  by  missionary  enterprise, 
but  there  is  surely  no  higher  ideal  than  the  one  set  before  vis  by  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  We  cannot  read  his  magnifi 
cent  appeal  to  the  Corinthian  Christians  to  abstain  from  calling  them 
selves  by  the  names  of  the  men,  however  great,  who  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gospel,  without  feel 
ing  how  deeply  he  deplored  anything  that  might  mar  the  unity  he 
longed  to  see.  He  reminds  those  Corinthians  that  the  world-spirit 
is  no  longer  to  govern  them,  and  that  self-seeking— which  is  the 
essence  of  that  spirit — whether  individual,  ecclesiastical  or  national, 
is  for  ever  to  be  put  away  by  those  who  through  union  with  Christ 
are  possessed  by  Christ's  Spirit. 

In  all  his  missionary  work  we  notice  how  St.  Paul  kept  this  prin 
ciple  to  the  front,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  him  founding  a 
•'  church  of  Jerusalem  "  in  Corinth,  or  a  "  Pauline  church  "  in  any  of 
the  towns  or  countries  that  he  visited.  To  come  down  to  our  own 
times,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  an  unprejudiced  observer  of  the 
Mission  field  must  be  struck  with  the  thought  that  the  teaching  of 
the  apostle  has  somehow  or  other  not  been  carried  out.  We  see 
churches  bearing  different  names  being  planted  everywhere,  and  unity 
is  often  arrived  at  by  keeping  clear  of  each  other  and  letting  the 
different  churches  occupy  separate  fields  of  labour. 

We  do  rejoice  however  in  the  strong  spirit  of  unity  which  exists 
between  the  missionaries  of  societies  bearing  different  names  whose 
sphere  of  work  lies  close  together,  and  our  subject  today  suggests 
that  this  unity  might  be  used  to  greater  advantage,  and  that  there 
are  branches  of  work  in  which  co-operation  would  mean  economy  in 
labour  and  in  money. 

Let  us  take  some  examples.  (1)  Higher  education  has  always  been 
considered  a  work  in  which  there  could  be  very  close  co-operation. 
Suppose  some  society  has  a  well  equipped  college  or  high  school  in  a 
given  district,  would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  missionaries  of  other 
societies  to  encourage  their  people  to  send  their  children  to  such  an 
institution  rather  than  to  start  one  of  their  own? 

Surely  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  future  of  Christianity  in  any  country 
that  its  young  people  should  be  educated  together  and  learn  that  they 
are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  (2)  Medical  mission  work  is  still  so  far 
behind  what  it  ought  to  be  that  at  present  there  has  been  no  over 
lapping  ;  but  this  is  essentially  a  work  in  which  co-operation  is  pos- 
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sible.  (3)  7/i  literature,  again,  we  have  a  field  where  all  agree  to  co 
operate  and  where  all  our  societies  value  the  help  of  those  who  specially 
give  themselves  to  this  work.  (4)  About  evangelization  what  can 
we  say  ?  I  have  often  wondered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  do 
more  collective  work,  and  when  listening  the  other  day  to  the  Bishop 
of  Capetown  at  the  Church  House  it  occurred  to  me  to  make  the 
following  suggestion.  When  in  India  I  more  than  once  went  with  a 
party  of  missionaries  of  different  societies  to  one  of  the  great  feasts 
where  thousands  of  people  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  combined  effort  enabled  the  missionaries  to  come  in  touch  with 
large  numbers.  Would  it  be  possible  and  advisable  to  combine  in  the 
same  way  and  invade  a  given  district,  flooding  it  for  a  time  with 
Christian  workers  suited  to  all  classes  and  with  Christian  literature 
in  the  same  way  as  we  hold  missions  at  home  ?  Then  after  a  few 
days  or  weeks  let  the  whole  company  move  on  to  another  district. 
By  this  means  large  numbers  would  hear  the  gospel  and  would  in 
some  measure  feel  the  power  of  a  number  of  Christians  joined  together 
with  one  object.  The  missionary  in  charge  of  that  district  and 
his  workers  would  afterwards  follow  up  the  seed  sown  and  great 
results  might  be  expected. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  needs  is  more  co-operation  in  prayer 
and  waiting  upon  God,  which  should  lead  to  greater  appreciation  of 
each  other's  work  and  methods. 

DISCUSSION. 

MR.  CECIL  POLHILL-TURNER  (China  Inland  Mission):  I  should  like 
to  say  something  about  a  practical  effort  that  has  been  made  towards 
co-operation  in  the  three  western  provinces  of  China — Sz-chwan,  Kwei- 
chau  and  Yun-nan.  About  two  years  ago  the  effort  commenced  with  a 
visit  from  Mr.  Inwood  and  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  to  the  town  of  Chung 
king.  After  waiting  on  God  in  prayer  for  some  da3-s  and  having 
many  helpful  talks  on  missionary  subjects,  the  matter  in  the  minds 
of  many  workers  in  the  province  took  shape  and  form,  and  they 
mapped  out  the  three  provinces  into  districts,  forming  a  committee 
and  asking  each,  after  a  good  deal  of  consultation  of  those  present,  to 
agree  upon  a  field ;  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  is  an  understand 
ing  as  to  the  districts  to  be  worked.  Then  a  periodical  was  started 
which  has  been  a  very  great  help  in  bringing  us  all  together,  though 
many  of  us  have  never  met.  There  are  seven  or  eight  societies  in 
the  three  provinces — American  Methodists,  American  Baptists,  Cana 
dian  Methodists,  C.M.S.,  Society  of  Friends,  Bible  Christians,  C.I.M., 
and  L.M.S.  This  periodical  is  edited  at  Chung-king  by  Mrs.  Davidson 
of  the  Friends'  Society,  and  every  station  is  asked  to  name  one  of  their 
number  to  be  a  local  correspondent  and  send  news  every  two  or  three 
months.  The  paper  is  taken  in,  I  believe,  by  all  the  missionaries  in 
the  three  provinces,  and  is  a  great  means  of  cementing  us  all  together. 
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I  must  say  we  do  feel  that  it  is  one  work  there,  and  we  take  the  very 
greatest  interest  in  each  other's  work,  the  news  that  we  get  in  this 
paper  helping  us  to  pray  for  one  another.  It  has  heen  suggested  that 
all  missionaries  should  use  one  hymnbook  through  the  province.  That 
has  not  yet  been  quite  carried  out,  but  it  is  going  to  be.  We  have 
also  a  printing  committee  for  issuing  tracts.  Formerly  we  were  all 
supplied  from  Hankow,  but  now  we  have  a  supply  of  our  own  from  a 
committee  formed  at  Chung-king,  and  we  all  use  that.  We  have  not 
got  so  far  as  using  each  other's  hospitals  to  any  large  extent  yet,  but 
that  may  come  later.  In  other  words,  co-operation  has  been  suggested 
which  may  take  more  definite  shape — for  instance,  one  place  for  train 
ing  native  workers  for  all  the  societies — but  so  far  as  it  has  gone  it 
has  been  a  very  great  success.  I  think  we  are  all  very  thankful  for 
the  commencement,  and  we  trust  that  we  may  yet  see  further  results 
such  as  Miss  Kinnaird  has  suggested. 

CANON  BALL  (C.M.S.),  of  Calcutta  :  We  have  in  the  Mission  field  a  cer 
tain  amount  of  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  Society, 
in  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  in  the  Sunday  School  Union ;  we  might  have 
more  in  industrial  missions.  We  tried  to  have  co-operation  some 
years  ago  in  higher  education.  We  had  several  meetings  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  and  Free  Church  and  L.M.S.  and  Church  of  England, 
but  after  a  good  deal  of  talk  it  fell  through.  But  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  there  might  be  co-operation  in  higher  education  in  Calcutta.  If 
all  the  churches  could  not  unite,  at  least  the  Presbyterians  could,  or 
ought  to.  Then  there  might  be  co-operation  in  the  training  of  school 
masters.  I  know  the  difficulty ;  we  have  tried  it.  Sometimes  a  young 
fellow  may  go  to  a  school,  and  then  afterwards,  though  no  special 
influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  he  prefers  to  join  the  church 
to  which  the  school  belongs.  And  then  there  is  another  question  that 
I  would  like  to  point  out,  and  that  is  co-operation  in  Christian  board 
ing  schools.  I  understand  of  course  that  there  are  certain  churches 
which  will  have  their  own  school,  but  at  present  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  is  nothing  less  than  a  serious  waste  of  money  in  Calcutta  in 
every  little  mission  starting  its  own  boarding  school,  and  then  going 
canvassing  round  other  missions  for  pupils.  I  am  sure  if  the  home 
people  heard  about  it  they  would  not  tolerate  it  for  a  minute.  And 
then  the  question  of  mission  comity  seems  to  be  not  growing  in 
favour.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  except  that  there  is  a  vast  number 
of  small  independent  missions  who  are  free  lances  and  will  go  any 
where.  And  then  in  the  case  of  territorial  missions,  there  arises ,  the 
question  of  following  up  one's  converts  into  other  districts.  It  seems 
to  me,  therefore,  that  at  present  the  tendency  is  against  mission 
comity.  But  if  instead  of  throwing  the  whole  burden  and  responsi 
bility  upon  the  foreign  field  for  co-operation,  the  home  churches  would 
think  a  little  about  it — and  after  all  they  are  the  leaders — and  if  they 
would  also  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  their  foreign  representatives, 
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and  state  tliat  it  is  decidedly  their  wish  that  co-operation  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  effected,  I  think  it  would  be  more  practicable. 

MR.  H.  G.  E.  DE  ST.  DALMAS  (F.P.M.A.),  of  India :  I  am  very 
thankful  this  question  has  come  before  the  home  committees.  I  feel 
that  in  India  and  the  foreign  field  generally  the  desire  for  co-operation 
is  very  real.  Some  one  has  referred  to  home  traditions,  and  I  trust 
this  Conference  may  have  an  influence  in  leading  the  home  committees 
to  take  up  this  work  of  co-operation  very  heartily.  I  should  like  to 
refer  to  one  work  in  India  in  which  there  is  co-operation.  It  is  a 
Medical  Training  College  in  Agra,  or  more  correctly  speak  ing  a  hostel 
for  medical  students.  A  mission  university  has  been  spoken  of  by 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  preceding  meeting.  The  thought  of  a 
Christian  university  for  India  has  been  before  missionaries  sometimes, 
but  no  practical  proposition  has  come  forward  for  lack  of  a  large 
amount  of  money,  and  no  Christian  millionaire  has  come  forward  to 
endow  such  a  university.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  the 
historic  college  of  Carey  at  Serampore  has  a  charter  from  the  Danish 
Government  to  confer  degrees ;  if  the  Christian  colleges  in  India  were 
in  some  way  affiliated  with  the  Serampore  college,  and  an  examining 
body  were  appointed,  it  might  be  possible  to  face  the  question  of 
Government  superintendence  of  our  education  in  India.  I  know  it  is 
a  very  difficult  question,  but  some  feel  that  perhaps  more  would  be 
lost  than  gained  by  having  all  our  examinations  and  mission  schools 
and  colleges  subject  to  the  Government,  which  excludes  all  religious 
teaching  from  the  curriculum.  As  to  the  other  subjects  which  have 
been  spoken  of  we  feel  the  need  of  training  schools  for  teachers, 
normal  teachers,  and  in  such  ways  I  believe  that  all  the  missions 
would  gain  if  the  normal  schools  could  be  increased.  We  greatly 
want  one  for  central  India  such  as  that  at  Ahmednagar,  in  which 
village  schoolmasters  are  trained  for  the  Hindi-speaking  country.  As 
eighty  millions  speak  that  language  it  would  be  an  immense  boon. 

The  REV.  S.  E.  MEECH  (L.M.S.),  of  North  China :  May  I  say  one 
short  word  with  regard  to  a  small  attempt  that  has  been  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  Chi-Li  province  in  North  China  in  the  way  of  co 
operation  ?  We  have  been  led  to  consider  the  question  as  to  how 
best  we  may  get  into  a  working  co-operation  with  the  missions  in  our 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  result  was  that  two  years  ago  last 
April  there  was  a  meeting  held  of  representatives  of  two  missionary 
societies,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  in  the  first 
place  delimitate  the  borders  of  their  various  work  ;  and,  further,  they 
passed  resolutions  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  certain  work  in 
harmony  for  the  future.  These  were,  briefly,  that  in  the  future  no 
evangelist  or  native  worker  should  be  received  by  the  one  mission 
who  had  been  dismissed  by  the  other.  In  the  second  place,  all  native. 
Christians  should  be  handed  over  from  one  mission  to  the  other  who 
might  happen  to  be  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  border  from  that 
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in  which  the  mission  with  which  they  were  originally  connected 
was  working.  In  future,  candidates  who  might  be  gathered  by  the 
workers  of  one  mission  across  the  border  into  the  other  district 
should  be  handed  over  to  that  district.  In  this  way  it  would  be 
unnecessary  for  the  agents  of  one  missionary  society  to  be  seeking 
their  evangelists  or  to  pursue  inquirers  in  the  district  of  the  other 
society.  We  also  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our  native  Christians 
should  be  provided  with  certificates,  which  were  to  be  renewed  every 
year,  so  that  incase  they  should  transfer  their  residence  to  the  district 
occupied  by  the  other  society,  they  should  be  admitted  at  once  with 
out  any  delay  to  the  various  advantages  which  might  accrue  from 
their  association  with  that  other  mission.  That  conclusion  which  we 
came  to  was  intended  to  be  carried  out,  and  a  meeting  was  appointed 
for  last  April,  which  was  to  include,  not  only  representatives  of  these 
two  missions,  but  also  representatives  of  at  least  two  others.  Un 
fortunately  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Chi-Li  province  last  April 
prevented  any  such  meeting,  and  the  fact  that  that  part  of  the  province 
has  been  deserted  since  then  of  course  has  prevented  any  further 
action  being  taken.  But  it  is  our  hope  that  in  the  coining  days  when 
our  missions  ai'e  again  re-established  there  we  shall  be  able  to  gather 
all  missions  into  this  union. 

MRS.  ROBB  (United  Free  Church  of  Scotland),  of  Rajputana :  At  the 
station  from  which  I  have  come  we  have  a  large  Christian  Girls' 
Boarding  School,  and  in  this  school  we  have  children  from  other 
denominations  besides  our  own.  There  is  also  a  Christian  Boys' 
Boarding  Home,  where  we  have  boys  from  other  missions.  We  have 
children  from  the  Canadian  Mission,  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and  we  have  also  had  Roman  Catholic  children  in  our  schools. 

THE  REV.  JAMES  BUCHANAN  (Foreign  Mission  Secretary  of  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  I  venture  to  intrude  for  a  minute 
or  two  in  order  that  I  may  make  a  slight  contribution  to  this  dis 
cussion  on  co-operation.  Remarks  have  been  made  almost  indicating 
that  the  home  boards  and  home  committees  and  home  churches  as  a 
whole  have  not  been  pressing  this  matter  as  they  might  have  done. 
So  far  as  the  church  and  the  missionary  committee  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  is  concerned,  we  have  for  a  great  many  years 
preached  this  matter  of  co-operation,  and  have  even  gone  a  little 
further,  in  some  quarters,  in  the  direction  of  actual  union.  The 
church  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  representatives  was  formed  by  a 
union  some  months  ago  of  what  was  formerly  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  We,  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  have  had  an  extensive  and  interesting  mission 
in  South  Africa.  The  Free  Church  have  for  many  years  had  a  mission 
in  the  same  country,  and  in  the  same  region  of  the  country.  They 
had,  and  still  have,  two  very  efficient  training  institutions,  one  of 
which  is  well  known  throughout  the  whole  missionary  world — I  refer 
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to  Lovedale.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  our  young  men 
when  they  had  reached  a  certain  stage  to  these  two  colleges,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  trained  as  teachers  and  as  native  pastors.  In  that 
way  we  were  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  that  other 
denomination  (as  it  then  was),  reckoning  it  to  be  unnecessary  on  our 
part  to  attempt  to  start  a  college  or  training  school  of  our  own.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  efforts  of  that  kind,  which  have  beeii 
repeated  in  other  Mission  fields,  have  resulted,  not  merely  in  hearty 
co-operation,  but  in  actual  union. 

We  have  had  a  very  interesting  illustration  of  co-operation  in  con 
nexion  with  our  remarkably  successful  mission  in  Manchuria.  Our 
friends  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  have  a 
mission  there,  and  we,  who  were  formerly  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  have  also  had  a  mission  there  for  a  good  many 
years.  These  two  missions  had  much  in  common :  they  were  brought 
into  contact  with  one  another,  they  looked  at  one  another  with  friendly 
eyes,  and  they  began  to  discover  that  they  might  work  on  the  same 
lines  and  probably,  as  they  hoped,  as  one  united  body.  The  result 
has  been  that  a  few  years  ago  these  two  missions  resolved,  with  the 
most  hearty  and  cordial  concurrence  of  the  churches  at  home,  whom 
they  represented  in  the  field,  to  unite  into  one,  and  no  native  Christian 
in  Manchuria  knows  the  slightest  difference  between  an  Irishman  and 
a  Scotsman ;  the  two  missions  are  so  thoroughly  one  that  I  suppose 
that  I  myself,  if  I  went  out  to  visit  them,  might  occasionally  make  a 
mistake  by  supposing  that  some  of  the  Irish  brethren  had  been  con 
nected  with  our  section  of  the  mission  for  many  years  past. 

I  could  easily  mention  several  other  instances  in  which  we  have 
been  successfully  urging  this  matter  of  co-operation,  and  I  am  sure 
that  wherever  missions  are  so  situated  that  they  can,  without  sacrific 
ing  any  of  their  principles,  unite  in  such  work  as  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  the  training  of  native  pastors,  and  the  production  of 
mission  literature,  and  other  departments  of  work  of  that  kind,  it  is 
a  sacred  duty  that  they  should  endeavour  so  to  do. 

THE  REV.  J.  M'MURTRIE,  D.D.  (Convener  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland) :  I  rise  for  a  moment  because, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  missionary  present  from  the  Presbyterian 
missionary  colleges  in  Calcutta.  A  reference  was  made  to  the  possi 
bility  of  greater  co-operation  there.  I  would  point  out  that  co-opera 
tion  is  a  different  thing  from  union,  and  that  sometimes  it  is  more 
advisable  than  union,  e.g.  the  Church  of  Scotland  College  in  Calcutta 
is  the  largest  missionary  college  in  Bengal ;  I  think  it  has  1,200  lads 
and  young  men  receiving  a  Christian  education.  The  college  of  the 
United  Free  Church  in  Calcutta  is  also  very  large  ;  I  cannot  give  you 
the  exact  number  of  students.  But  I  would  point  out  that  you  could  not 
unite  these  two  colleges.  They  are  rather  too  big  as  they  are,  and  it 
would  be  better  to  subdivide  than  to  unite  them.  Yet  there  is  the 
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utmost  co-operation.  Indeed  I  often  feel  that  the  missionaries  set  us, 
who  are  at  home,  an  example  of  co-operation  and  union ;  they  seem 
to  forget  when  they  pass  the  Red  Sea  that  they  belong  to  different 
churches.  Yet  I  think  at  home  too  the  spirit  of  co-operation  is  grow 
ing.  You  have  just  heard  Mr.  Buchanan ;  I  call  him  my  colleague  in 
Edinburgh,  and  there  is  the  utmost  harmony  among  all  the  officials 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland.  They  communicate  to  each 
other  all  their  rules  and  their  reports  and  all  sorts  of  information. 
Just  lately,  I  may  mention,  in  that  terrible  famine  that  we  had  in 
India,  the  Church  of  Scotland  put  into  our  hands  more  than  £5,000, 
and  as  we  did  not  need  it  all,  did  not  really  need  much  more  than 
one-half,  we  had  the  great  pleasure  of  distributing  a  large  sum  among 
all  the  other  churches  in  India.  I  believe  that  that  kind  of  co-opera 
tion  is  extending  day  by  day. 

THE  REV.  JAMES  JOHNSTON  (Presbyterian  Church  of  England) : 
I  wish  to  emphasize  one  point,  and  that  from  a  pretty  extensive 
experience  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  great  difficulty  of  either 
co-operation  or  incorporation  lies  not  in  the  foreign  field  but  at  home, 
and  what  we  want  is  a  more  thorough  growth  of  that  feeling  in  the 
church  at  home  that  will  lead  to  co-operation  abroad.  When  I  was 
in  Amoy  in  the  year  1853  there  were  three  societies  at  work :  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  America, 
and  our  English  Presbyterian  Church ;  and  when  I  left,  the  Christians 
in  that  part  of  China  had  not  found  any  name  for  "  denomination." 
There  was  no  denominational  name  amongst  the  Christians  by  which 
they  could  distinguish  one  from  another.  As  in  the  days  of  Antioch, 
converts  were  called  Christians  in  Amoy,  and  that  was  enough.  In  a 
short  time  two  of  the  societies  working  there  actually  incorporated, 
and  have  been  working  together  ever  since,  and  in  co-operation  with 
the  other  societies  which  are  labouring  in  the  same  direction.  All 
the  difference  that  I  could  make  out  between  the  two  missions  was 
that  the  one  seemed  to  call  their  body  a  "  church  "  and  the  other 
called  theirs  a  "chapel."  It  is  very  much  like  that,  and  they  are 
there  working  together,  and  I  say  from  a  pretty  extensive  experience 
that  no  mission  that  I  know  of  has  been  more  abundantly  blessed 
than  that  mission  at  Amoy. 

MR.  EUGENE  STOCK  (Church  Missionary  Society):  I  should  think 
we  should  do  well  if  we  could  hear  a  little  of  the  difficulties  on  the 
other  side.  I  do  not  want  to  enlarge  on  them  myself.  It  is  for  those 
in  the  field  to  do  that.  But  if  I  may  give  an  illustration :  it  is 
difficult  for  us  who  are  not  Presbyterians  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  at  all  among  Presbyterians,  because  they 
seem  all  alike  to  us,  and  we  love  and  respect  them  all.  But  there  are 
other  cases  not  so  simple.  The  lady  from  Rajputana  said  they  had 
had  Roman  Catholics  in  the  institution  there ;  but  she  did  not  say 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  an  institution  to  which  her  mission 
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sent  children  !     Of  course  that  could  not  be  done.     It  is  well  that  we 
should  look  facts  in  the  face. 

The  object  of  my  rising  was  to  ask  whether  there  is  not  another 
direction  beside  those  that  have  been  mentioned  for  real  warm  hearty 
unreserved  co-operation  between  different  missions  in  the  field,  and 
that  is  in  the  direction  of  what  are  today  called  conventions  or  quiet 
days  or  gatherings  for  prayer — which  bring  men  and  women  together 
on  purely  spiritual  lines,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  side  is  forgotten. 
Some  of  us  know  what  these  gatherings  are  in  this  country,  and  we 
know  what  an  extraordinary  blessing  they  have  been,  not  in  making 
us  forget  the  church  or  denomination  to  which  we  belong,  but  for  the 
time  being  we  meet  with  the  common  Lord  of  all,  and  we  forget 
altogether  our  ecclesiastical  differences.  I  know,  though  it  is  sad  to 
think  so,  that  the  native  Christians — to  judge  by  the  reports  of  Con 
ferences  in  which  they  take  part— seem  to  be  just  as  keen  about  their 
differences  as  Englishmen  are  (A  voice,  "  No  ")•  Well,  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  that  "  No."  I  can  only  refer  our  friend  to  the  report  of  a 
gathering  of  native  missionaries  and  laity  in  Calcutta  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  in  which  he  will  find  some  very  remarkable  utter 
ances  in  that  direction.  I  am  not  speaking  quite  without  book.  But 
when  you  come  to  the  question  of  prayer,  to  addresses  on  the  spiritual 
life,  you  do  come  into  a  region  where  these  inevitable  differences 
simply  sink  out  of  sight.  They  do  not  cease  to  exist,  but  they  cease 
to  rule  for  the  time,  and  we  are  in  fact  brought  nearer  to  our  common 
Divine  Master,  and  then  we  cannot  but  draw  together.  I  do  not 
believe  in  talking  about  union.  Let  us  come  near  to  Christ  and  we 
shall  be  more  one,  and  that  is  the  only  way. 

The  REV.  G.  T.  CANDLIN  (President  of  the  Methodist  New  Con 
nexion),  of  North  China :  The  previous  speaker  referred  to  the  condition 
of  things  in  India,  about  which  my  knowledge  is  extremely  limited, 
but  I  should  like  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  my  old  friend  Mr. 
Meech  as  to  the  substantial  spirit  of  unity  and  desire  for  co-operation 
which  exist  among  the  missions  in  North  China.  Not  only  have  we 
the  instances  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Meech,  but  we  have  also,  notably  in 
the  city  of  Tientsin,  the  union  of  Protestant  Christian  missions  for 
the  week  of  prayer  at  New  YeaV  time,  and  we  have  also  united  action 
in  forming  Christian  Endeavour  Societies.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
should  say  that  we  are  rather  looking  forward  to  co-operation  in  the 
future  than  realizing  it  in  the  present.  I  was  very  glad  for  the  words 
which  came  at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Miller's  admirable  paper,  in 
which  he  spoke  so  hopefully  of  Christian  unity  and  anticipated  the 
possibility  that  on  the  field  itself  we  might  gather  those  hints  and 
teachings  which  would  lead  the  home  churches  toward  the  union 
which  it  has  been  said  is  in  the  air.  I  wanted  to  emphasize  this 
feature  of  the  question — the  value  of  co-operation.  In  China  we  do 
our  work  under  a  warm  fire  of  criticism  from  the  outside  secular 
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public*  There  is  nothing  which  your  politicians  more  delight  in  than 
telling  little  stories  about  the  great  difficulties  which  our  converts 
have  in  making  out  the  difference  between  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
Baptist,  a  Methodist  and  a  Congregationalist.  Well,  my  experience 
is  that  they  don't  know  anything  about  it.  I  cannot  speak  for  India ; 
I  can  speak  for  North  China.  I  do  not  believe,  if  you  went  to  any  of 
our  Protestant  converts  in  North  China  and  began  to  question  them 
about  our  denominational  differences,  I  do  not  believe  the  greater  pro 
portion  of  them  have  any  conception  of  them.  There  is  one  danger — 
we  have  a  large  number  of  English  missionaries  and  a  large  number 
of  American  missionaries  ;  and  there  is  a  danger  of  a  different  line  of 
cleavage  being  formed  in  China,  and  our  having  "  English  Christians  " 
and  "  American  Christians."  I  think  we  ought  with  all  our  hearts  to 
set  ourselves  against  any  differences  of  that  kind.  But  I  should  say 
that  in  China,  in  North  China  especially,  there  is  a  growing  senti 
ment  in  favour  of  one  Christian  Church  for  China.  We  realize  that 
our  denominational  differences,  which  concern  us  at  home,  have  no 
meaning,  and  never  can  have  any  meaning,  for  the  Chinese ;  and  it 
would  spell  nothing  less  than  disaster  if  in  the  course  of  a  generation 
or  two  our  churches,  being  organized  separately,  having  no  communion 
with  each  other,  should  begin  to  make  inquiries  as  to  why  they  are 
separate,  and  should  have  painfully  to  tread  back  again  the  steps 
which  we  have  trod  in  the  way  of  division,  and  have  to  learn  to  re 
cognize  themselves  as  Presbyterians,  as  Methodists,  as  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  learn  to  be  very  emphatic,  very  dogmatic,  and  very 
conscientious  about  these  distinctions.  I  hope  that  will  never  be.  I 
would  like  us  to  realize  that  co-operation  is  the  key  and  the  promise 
of  future  unity. 

BISHOP  INGHAM  :  I  remember  hearing  the  Bishop  of  Durham  once 
say  that  if  home  reunion  was  to  come  about,  probably  it  would  be 
spelt  out  abroad  first  of  all.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  from  what  I 
know  and  have  heard  on  this  matter,  that  the  spiiit  of  union  is  abroad, 
and  God  grant  it  may  come  as  soon  as  possible !  In  our  latest  mission 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Sierra  Leone — I  was  glad  to  hear 
what  our  friend  from  China  said — we  do  exactly  the  same  there.  In 
the  first  week  of  the  year  missionaries  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  Methodist,  Wesleyan  or  other  societies,  meet  together  in 
the  Wilberforce  Memorial  Hall ;  sometimes  the  Wesleyau  takes  the 
chair,  sometimes  I  take  it,  sometimes  a  Methodist  Episcopal  from 
America,  and  I  can  only  say  that  morning  by  morning  throughout 
the  week  we  maintain  in  the  whole  of  those  services  the  spirit  of  real 
Christian  fellowship  and  union.  And  then  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
find  in  Sierra  Leone  the  greatest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  various 
Ixxlies  to  co-operate  for  temperance.  I  would  back  up  what  was  said 
this  morning  by  some  one  that  the  spirit  of  comity  is  growing. 
I  honour  the  Church  Missionary  Society  for  this — that  during  all  my 
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time  in  Western  Africa,  whenever  they  have  been  asked  to  establish 
a  mission  along  the  four  hundred  miles  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
they  have  said,  "  No ;  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society  was  there  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  and  there  they  must  remain ;  we  do  not  intend  to 
intrude  or  in  any  way  seem  to  take  away  the  results  of  whatever 
good  work  they  have  been  doing."  But,  oh,  the  awful  waste  of  money 
that  goes  on  under  our  very  eyes  in  these  parts  of  the  world  where 
the  moment  you  see  one  body  set  up  a  church  in  a  given  village 
another  body  is  bound  to  have  one,  and  another  body  says,  "  We  must 
not  be  outdone ;  it  is  a  good  hunting-ground,  let  us  go  also."  And  you 
see  hundreds  of  miles  away  no  competition  for  taking  the  gospel  to  the 
heathen.  That  must  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit.  May  I  just  suggest  this, 
that  something  might  be  done  in  our  home  training  colleges  to  point 
out  to  these  young  fellows  who  go  out  with  such  zeal  how  much  we 
hold  in  common  and  what  are  really  the  essentials  of  the  faith,  so 
that  when  they  get  out  there  they  may  not  make  confusion  worse  con 
founded.  Because  evidently  there  is  something  in  the  human  mind 
that  encourages  the  sectarian  idea.  If  that  idea  could  break  out  in 
Corinth,  where  the  simple  gospel  of  Christ  was  preached,  what  can 
we  expect  when,  as  a  speaker  today  reminded  us,  there  are  home  con 
ditions  that  tend  to  increase  and  develop  this  sort  of  thing  ?  Now  let 
us  endeavour  by  united  prayer,  by  co-operation  in  temperance,  and  by 
co-operation  in  industrial  work  and  literary  work,  to  counteract  that. 
Thank  God  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  !  It  has  culti 
vated  Bible  society  meetings  in  every  part  of  the  Mission  field,  and 
let  us  rejoice  in  that  platform  of  a  common  union  and  fellowship  that 
will,  we  believe,  in  the  days  to  come  make  for  that  union — which  we 
out  there  see  to  be  a  matter  of  the  last  importance,  so  that  we  do  not 
deny  any  article  of  the  faith.  I  feel  sure  the  more  we  feel  the  unity  of 
the  Spirit,  and  the  more  we  feel  the  tremendous  character  of  the  odds 
against  us,  the  more  we  shall  get  close  to  Christ,  and  the  closer  we 
are  to  Christ  the  closer  we  shall  be  to  one  another. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  had  hoped  to  say  a  few  words,  but  as  our  time 
has  expired  I  do  not  think  we  can  do  better  than  close  under  the  inspira 
tion  of  the  eloquent  words  spoken  by  Bishop  Ingham,  which  I  am  sure 
have  touched  all  our  hearts.  They  express  the  spirit  in  which  I  hope 
we  shall  all  carry  on  our  work,  and  the  spirit  in  which  I  hope  we 
shall  seek  to  labour,  whatever  be  the  different  churches  and  societies 
with  which  we  happen  to  be  connected. 


SIXTH   SESSION,   WEDNESDAY, 
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THE  RELATION  OF  MISSIONARIES  TO  GOVERNMENT. 

Chairman:  The  HON.  THE  MASTER  OP  POLWARTH  (Church  of 
Scotland). 

First  Paper:    by  D.  G.  BARKLEY,  Esq.,   LL.D.   (Joint-Convener  of 
the  Foreign  Missions,  Irish  Presbyterian  Church). 

I  SHALL  try  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  some  of  the  leading  principles 
which  seem  to  apply  to  this  subject. 

1.  First,  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  missionary  to  his  own 
Government.  A  missionary  lawfully  pursuing  his  calling  in  a  foreign 
country  has  the  same  right  as  other  subjects  of  his  own  Government 
in  that  country,  and  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection.  It  is  no  more 
wrong  for  a  missionary  than  for  any  other  Christian  man  to  claim 
this  protection  when  he  is  molested  or  threatened  with  injury.  There 
may  indeed  be  circumstances  under  which  he  may  think  it  better 
not  to  ask  for  the  intervention  of  his  Government,  and  it  is  for  him 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  wiser  course  in  the  particular  case. 
When  the  question  is  one  of  indemnity  for  injuries,  the  claim  will  be 
preferred  through  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  missionary's 
own  Government,  and  it  will  then  rest  with  them  or  the  Government 
whom  they  represent  to  determine  how  far  the  claim  is  a  proper  one, 
and  what  further  action  should  be  taken.  How  far  a  claim  on  a 
foreign  Government  should  be  pressed  is  a  question  for  the  Govern 
ment  making  it,  and  not  for  the  missionary.  The  Government  may 
also  see  reason  to  postpone  pressing  for  settlement  of  a  particular 
claim  till  a  better  opportunity  arises.  Neither  missionaries  nor 
friends  of  missions  should  try  to  dictate  the  policy  of  their  Govern 
ment.  It  should  not  be  possible  to  charge  them  with  demanding  a 
display  of  armed  force  or  even  war,  though  cases  may  arise  in  which 
the  Government  may  consider  such  steps  unavoidable.  There  are 
times  when  a  missionary  may  be  advised  by  the  representatives  of 
his  own  Government  to  withdraw  temporarily  from  his  sphere  of 
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labour,  because  he  cannot  receive  adequate  protection  and  danger  is 
apprehended.  A  missionary  who  is  able  to  act  upon  the  advice  and 
who  disregards  it,  should  understand  that  he  does  so  at  his  own  risk 
however  praiseworthy  his  motives  may  be. 

2.  Second,  as  regards  the  relation  of  the  missionary  to  the  Govern 
ment  of  the  people  among  whom  he  labours.  While  he  may  see  much 
to  disapprove  of  in  the  way  in  which  the  government  is  carried  on, 
he,  as  a  foreigner,  permitted  to  reside  within  its  dominions,  has 
clearly  no  right  either  to  mix  himself  up  in  any  political  or  revolu 
tionary  movement,  whether  for  the  overthrow  or  reform  of  the  Govern 
ment,  or  to  incite  others  to  take  part  in  such  a  movement.  He  should 
teach  those  who  seek  for  instruction  from  him  the  principles  set  forth 
by  the  Apostles  Paul  and  Peter  in  regard  to  their  duties  to  the 
Government  and  its  officers.  And  he  will  himself  respect  the  laws  in 
force,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  him  or  to  others  who  are  subordinate  to 
him. 

When  a  Christian  church  is  coming  into  existence,  rulers  unac 
quainted  with  its  principles  may  fear  that  its  tendency  may  be  to 
shake  their  power  or  disturb  their  authority.  It  is  only  by  experience 
that  their  apprehensions  can  be  dispelled,  and  until  this  is  brought 
about  it  may  be  necessary  to  submit  to  restrictions  designed  to  guard 
against  the  work  of  the  mission  becoming  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
state.  If  prejudice  is  to  be  overcome,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
any  appearance  of  encroachment  by  the  church  or  its  agents  on  the 
functions  of  the  state. 

In  some  cases,  respectfully  worded  representations  to  local  officials 
may  help  to  remove  misunderstandings  and  bring  about  a  more 
friendly  attitude.  Where  the  rights  of  native  Christians  are  threat 
ened  because  they  are  Christians,  or  where  demands  are  made  upon 
them  to  which  they  should  not,  as  Christians,  be  exposed,  the  mission 
ary  may  thus  be  able  to  put  their  case  in  a  proper  light,  and  obtain 
consideration  for  it.  But  he  should  not  interfere,  or  permit  his 
subordinates  to  interfere,  in  litigation,  merely  because  Christians  are 
concerned  in  it. 

In  oriental  countries,  where  the  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  rests 
with  consular  or  mixed  courts,  and  where  natives  have  in  some  cases 
been  allowed  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  a  foreign 
power,  so  as  to  obtain  exemption  from  the  ordinary  courts,  it  is  im 
portant  to  make  it  clear  that  Protestant  missions  do  not  seek  to  alter 
the  nationality  of  their  converts.  The  converts  should  not  be  allowed 
to  suppose  that  a  man  can  claim  the  privileges  of  a  foreigner  because 
he  is  a  Christian,  though,  if  he  is  persecuted  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Christian  religion,  a  foreign  Government  may  have  treaty  rights  to 
intervene  on  his  behalf.  Nor  should  the  power  of  the  Church  be  per 
mitted  to  be  used  for  private  ends.  It  should  be  kept  clear  from  any 
suspicion  of  being  a  political  organization,  or  a  combination  to  take 
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up  the  quarrels  of  its  members  and  bring  them  to  a  successful 
issue. 

In  countries  like  Turkey  and  (though  to  a  less  extent)  Persia,  where 
the  authority  of  the  Mohammedan  law  is  recognized  as  supreme  in 
all  matters  relating  to  Mohammedans,  the  provisions  of  that  law  as 
to  apostasy  give  rise  to  a  special  difficulty.  While  a  Mohammedan 
inquirer  may  be  instructed,  and  the  missionary  may  be  protected  from 
molestation,  yet  the  inquirer,  as  soon  as  he  makes  profession  of 
Christianity  and  renounces  the  Mohammedan  religion,  becomes  liable 
to  punishment  as  an  apostate,  and  even  if  the  sovereign  should  remit 
the  punishment,  he  may  have  to  leave  the  country,  and  cannot  safely 
take  part  in  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  others,  if  he  is  allowed  to 
remain.  Mission  work  in  such  countries  must  therefore  have  its  chief 
field  among  Jews  and  Christians.  How  far  schools  may  be  carried  on 
or  Christian  literature  may  be  circulated  will  depend  largelj-  upon 
the  regulations  made  by  the  Government,  subject  to  any  right  which 
the  Government  of  the  country  to  which  the  missionary  belongs  may 
have  to  intervene.  Where  a  Mohammedan  state  is  subordinate  to  a 
Christian  power  greater  liberty  may  exist,  but  this  will  depend 
upon  the  precise  relations  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subordinate 
state. 

3.  When  the  country  in  which  a  missionai-y  labours  is  a  colony 
or  dependency  of  his  own  country,  his  position  is  different  from  what 
it  would  be  if  he  laboured  in  a  foreign  country.  He  has  no  occasion 
to  seek  the  aid  of  official  representatives  of  the  home  Government  if 
his  rights  are  intei'fered  with.  He  has  a  right  to  claim  protection  or 
redress  from  the  authorities  or  courts  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  in  the  colony  or  dependency,  and  he  owes  obedience  to  the  laws 
which  are  there  in  force.  The  case  of  British  India  may  be  taken  as 
an  example,  but  in  India  and  the  British  colonial  possessions  mission 
aries  from  foreign  countries  are  subject  to  no  disabilities  in  the 
pi-osecution  of  their  work.  It  may  thus  be  said  that  missionaries  in 
general  are  as  free  to  follow  their  calling  as  persons  engaged  in  any 
other  lawful  pursuit. 

British  India  has  its  own  laws  and  legislative  bodies,  but  in  addition 
to  the  laws  which  depend  upon  legislative  enactment,  there  are 
extensive  departments  of  the  field  of  law,  such  as  inheritance  and 
succession  to  property,  adoption,  marriage  and  divorce,  in  which  the 
great  masses  of  the  population,  especially  the  Hindus  and  the 
Mohammedans,  are  governed  by  what  are  known  as  "  personal "  laws, 
which  were  not  made  by  the  legislature,  and  with  which  it  is  very 
slow  to  interfere.  The  existence  and  authority  of  these  laws  have 
been  recognized,  both  by  the  Government  and  by  the  legislature. 
They  are  closely  connected  with  the  religions  of  the  people,  and  the 
Government  has  always  pledged  itself  to  protect  the  people  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion.  In  the  memorable  proclamation  issued 
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when  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  took  over  the  direct  government 
from  the  East  India  Company,  Her  Majesty,  while  declaring  her  own 
heartfelt  attachment  to  the  Christian  faith,  renewed  this  pledge  in 
unmistakable  terms.  In  its  legislation  therefore  the  Government 
of  India  cannot  treat  India  as  if  it  were  a  Christian  country,  inhabited 
by  a  Christian  population.  It  can  and  does  prohibit  bigamy  or  poly 
gamy  among  Christians,  but  it  cannot  set  aside  a  marriage  contracted 
b3r  a  Hindu  or  Mohammedan  on  the  ground  that  he  had  another  wife 
living  when  it  was  entered  into,  nor  can  it  deprive  the  children  of 
such  a  marriage  of  their  right  to  inherit  their  father's  property.  In 
these  and  other  like  respects  it  stands  in  a  different  position  from  the 
Governments  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Christian  countries. 
It  has,  after  careful  inquiry,  passed  marriage  laws  and  laws  of  inherit 
ance  and  succession,  applicable  to  Christians,  and  also  laws  as  to  the 
offect  of  conversion  to  Christianity  upon  marriages  previously  entered 
into,  and  upon  rights  of  property,  inheritance  and  succession.  It  is 
desirable  that  missionaries  in  India  should  make  themselves  ac 
quainted  with  these  laws,  and  that,  when  any  question  of  marrying 
a  convert  arises,  they  should  carefully  observe  them.  Where  the  law 
seems  to  be  defective,  it  would  be  well  that  missionaries,  before  asking 
Government  for  further  legislation,  should  put  themselves  in  a  position 
to  submit  a  full  statement  of  the  grounds  for  proposing  a  change  in 
the  law,  by  ascertaining  how  it  works  elsewhere,  and  whether  the 
defect  is  in  the  law  itself  or  in  the  mode  of  administering  it.  A  well 
considered  statement  pointing  out  the  defects  in  the  law  and  the  evils 
which  flow  from  them,  and  suggesting  a  remedy,  is  sure  to  receive 
attention  from  Government,  though  the  Government  may  have  to 
make  further  inquiry  to  satisfy  itself  that  a  change  in  the  law  is 
required,  and  to  ascertain  what  remedy  can  be  devised  which  would 
not  involve  injustice  to  other  classes  of  the  community. 

By  communicating  directly  with  the  Government  missionaries 
have  in  the  past  been  able  to  assis't  in  bringing  about  important  social 
reforms,  and  similar  results  may  be  expected  to  follow  from  the  same 
course  in  the  future.  There  are  those  who  call  upon  them  to  assume 
the  position  of  censors  or  accusers  of  the  Government  or  of  some  of  its 
officers,  though  they  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  made,  and  those  against  whom  they  are  made  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  contradicting  them;  and  missionaries  have  been 
denounced  at  home  because  they  would  not  accept  the  guidance  of  the 
men  who  ask  them  to  act  in  this  way.  But  it  would  be  both  unwise 
and  unjust  for  them  to  associate  themselves  with  charges  which  may 
turn  out  to  be  calumnies,  not  having  themselves  taken  due  care  to 
ascertain  the  truth ;  and  they  are  entitled  to  be  supported  against 
those  who  find  fault  with  them  because  they  refuse  to  condemn  others 
unheard. 

In  native  states  in  India  under  British  protection  greater  difficulties 
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may  be  met  with  than  in  British  India  :  but  in  many  of  these  states 
Protestant  missions  exist,  and  there  are  probably  none  in  which 
missionaries  would  be  hindered  from  travelling,  even  though  the 
rulers  might  be  unwilling  to  allow  them  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
their  territories.  In  many  of  the  more  important  states  there  is  the 
fullest  toleration  for  mission  work,  and  where  a  different  spirit  is 
manifested,  it  may  be  due  to  a  fear  that  the  presence  of  foreigners, 
allowed  to  settle  and  acquire  property,  would  tend  to  undermine  the 
authority  of  the  rulers.  The  tendency  is,  and  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  be,  that,  as  native  rulers  learn  by  experience  that  missionaries  do 
not  pursue  political  ends  or  encourage  resistance  to  lawful  authority, 
increased  freedom  will  be  given  to  mission  work.  Missionaries  of 
experience  and  tact  will  remember  that  the  rulers  of  native  states  are 
possessed  of  great  authority  in  their  own  dominions,  and  should  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect ;  and  that  any  favour  which  is  sought 
from  them  is  more  likely  to  be  granted  if  they  are  applied  to  direct,  than 
if  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  external  pressure  to  bear  upon  them. 

But  questions  are  now  arising  for  settlement  in  some  of  the  native 
states  which  have  already  been  settled  in  British  India.  As  con 
versions  to  Christianity  of  the  subjects  of  the  native  state  become 
more  numerous,  questions  must  arise  as  to  the  matters  which  have 
been  provided  for  by  legislation  in  British  India,  and,  where  the 
personal  laws  to  which  they  were  subject  before  their  conversion  are 
clearly  unsuited  for  application  to  Christians,  special  legislation 
suitable  to  their  case  becomes  much  required.  The  question  whether 
by  becoming  Christians  they  lose  any  rights  of  property  or  of  inherit 
ance  is  also  one  which  should  be  dealt  with  if  possible.  Happily  the 
rulers  of  the  more  advanced  states  are  usually  disposed  to  take  British 
Indian  law  as  a  model  when  they  think  similar  provisions  are  required 
in  their  own  states,  and  to  adopt  it,  with  such  changes  as  they  think 
necessary  to  make  it  suitable  ^to  local  conditions ;  and  they  have 
established  courts  of  law  which,  in  the  absence  of  express  legislation, 
may  be  prepared  to  hold  that,  where  the  personal  law  to  which  they 
were  subject  before  their  conversion  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  of  Christianity,  it  should  not  be  applied  to  native  Christians. 
It  is  possible  however  that  in  some  cases  they  may  not  take  this  view, 
and  then  the  only  remedy  appears  to  be  to  ask  the  native  ruler  to 
make  a  law  adapted  to  the  case  of  his  Christian  subjects.  In  cases  of 
this  nature  the  assistance  of  the  political  officer  who  represents  the 
Government  of  India,  or  one  of  the  local  Governments  subordinate  to 
it,  may  properly  be  sought,  not  to  instruct  the,  ruler  of  the  state  what 
he  should  do,  but  to  give  him  such  counsel  as  will  assist  him  to 
understand  the  grounds  on  which  legislation  is  asked  for,  and  the  way 
in  which  similar  questions  have  been  sucessfullj'  dealt  with  elsei- 
where.  All  this  supposes  the  good  will  of  the  ruler,  but  it  has  often 
been  found  that,  even  where  missionaries  have  met  wi'th  considerable 
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opposition  at  first,  they  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  gained  the  respect 
and  approval  of  native  princes  and  their  ministers.  So  long  as  the 
ruler  is  decidedly  opposed  to  them  there  is  nothing  better  than 
patience. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  Although  I  can  claim  no  special  knowledge  of  the 
subject  beyond  what  any  one  could  have  who  has  attempted  to  read 
up  a  knowledge  of  the  contemporary  progress  of  missions,  may  I 
say  I  think  that  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  all  help.  It  is  a 
duty  laid  upon  all  of  us  to  keep  ourselves  informed  and  endeavour 
to  inform  our  neighbours  as  to  missionary  progress  throughout  the 
world,  because  the  relation  of  missionaries  to  Government  must  to 
a  considerable  extent  depend  upon  the  relation  of  Government  to 
missionaries,  and  the  attitude  of  our  Government  to  missionaries 
must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  relation  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country  to  missionaries.  Much  of  the  criticism  we  have  heard  lately, 
i 'socially  in  regard  to  recent  events  in  China,  has,  I  am  convinced, 
arisen  from  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  of  our  Government 
— who  after  all  can  only  act  as  the  public  authorizes  them — ignorance 
as  to  what  missions  have  done  in  the  past  and  as  to  the  way  in 
which  they  are  working  now.  So  I  say  it  is  a  duty  laid  upon  all 
of  us  to  endeavour  to  keep  ourselves  informed  upon  these  subjects 
and  influence  the  small  fraction  of  public  opinion  that  we  are  able 
to  reach.  Before  the  discussion  goes  on  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  this  is  a  very  wide  subject  indeed.  We  have  heard  of  the 
British  Government  in  India — there  you  have  British  government 
in  a  long  established  form — but  we  have  other  cases  where  British 
government  is  just  beginning,  as  in  various  places  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  where  often  the  missionaries  went  before  the  Government. 
That  is  one  very  important  point  on  which  I  hope  some  of  our 
speakers  will  enlighten  us  today ;  cases  where  the  missionaries  have 
been  first  and  the  rudiments  of  government  come  in  afterwards. 
Or  you  have  cases,  as  Khartoum,  where  the  British  Government  has 
gone  before  missionaries  have  been  allowed  to  go,  and  there  again 
you  get  difficult  problems.  And,  further,  we  have  the  case  of 
missions  in  countries  like  China  where  missionaries  go  under  treaty 
rights,  and  where  our  Government  has  only  the  same  say  as  any 
other  foreign  Government  has  in  the  country  in  regard  to  this 
subject. 

Dr.  RUFPELLE  SCOTT  (Church  of  Scotland),  of  Blantyre  :  My  sphere 
lies  in  British  Central  Africa,  and  it  is  rather  a  unique  sphere.  For 
at  first  the  British  Government  would  do  nothing  in  the  way  of 
annexation,  and  the  missionaries  went  first  perforce.  At  first  we 
were  our  own  legislators,  and  we  had  to  solve  many  questions 
that  ought  properly  to  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  representative 
of  Government.  Once  when  a  raid  of  Kaffir  tribes  came  down 
upon  us  the  first  consul  was  with  us  in  the  mission  during  that 
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time,  and  was  literally  under  the  pi-otection  of  the  missionaries. 
We  ourselves  had  to  go  without  arms  of  any  kind  and  meet 
the  invaders  and  induce  them  to  turn  back.  North,  south, 
east  and  west  the  work  of  God  has  gone  forth  into  that  land. 
Missionaries  naturally  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  have  some 
say  in  the  development  of  that  country.  The  missionary  is  the 
only  man  who  can  understand  the  native  and  educate  him  and 
civilize  and  Christianize  him.  All  the  same  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  government  is  a  divine  thing,  and  that  whenever  Government 
is  properly  appealed  to  it  will  always  do  the  right  thing.  What 
strikes  one  as  tremendously  important  at  this  time  is  that  the 
Governments  of  Europe,  the  co-imperialism  of  Europe,  have  agreed 
to  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa,  and  the  same  powers  of  Europe, 
having  learnt  the  '  unit '  of  the  nation  and  with  a  view  to  the  balance 
of  power,  have  agreed  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  China.  Europe 
has  come  to  self-consciousness  of  its  co-imperial  destiny  over  the 
native  races  of  the  earth.  The  Church  is  coining  to  a  like  unity 
and  a  corresponding  recognition  of  its  own  responsibility  for  the 
spiritual  regeneration  of  the  native  races  of  the  earth.  In  our  early 
days  in  Central  Africa,  Portugal  wanted  us,  Chartered  Companies 
wanted  us,  but  we  desired  to  present  this  quarter  of  the  land  to  the 
imperialism  of  the  world,  and  we  were  able  after  many  difficulties 
had  been  overcome  to  present  British  Central  Africa,  as  a  sort  of 
firstfruits  of  the  conquest  of  Africa,  as  an  object  lesson  of  mission 
unity  and  of  imperial  connexion,  to  the  civilizations  of  the  world. 
It  is  now  an  imperial  government  carved  out  in  the  centre  of  Africa, 
a  model,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of 
central  Africa ;  for  it  is  all  one  Kaffir  tribe,  one  great  majestic 
empire.  We  have  not  only  been  in  very  close  communion  with 
Government  over  these  questions,  but  have  been  able  to  help  Govern 
ment.  The  native  chiefs  used  to  come  past  the  manse  and  say  to 
me,  "What  is  this  Government  calling  us  for?"  My  reply  was, 
"Go  and  see."  They  would  come  back  and  tell  me,  and  I  would  sajr, 
"  We  will  consider  it."  It  was  taxation.  We  were  able  to  secure 
a  reasonable  taxation  by  proper  appeal  to  Government ;  we  were 
able  to  present  the  natives  to  Government,  and  they  paid  taxes,  and 
bore  the  incubus  of  a  heavy  administration  with  cheerfulness  and 
gratitude.  In  the  same  way  in  commercial  relationships  a  strong 
basis  for  commerce  was  formed;  the  people  became,  under  missionary 
influence,  able  to  labour,  and  to  labour  consecutively  for  six  months 
every  year,  year  in  and  year  out.  The  whole  population  of  this 
part  of  central  Africa  labours.  I  would  urge  upon  missionaiy 
societies  and  all  those  who  send  out  missionaries  to  send  men  who 
can  understand  Government  and  native  questions,  and  to  instruct 
them  to  do  their  best  to  maintain  the  courtesies  due  to  government 
and  to  recognize  that  the  strength  of  government  is  of  God. 
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THE  REV.  G.  T.  CANDLIN  (President  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion  Conference),  of  North  China :  I  ain  neither  a  missionary 
from  India  nor  a  Scotchman,  hut  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  this  subject  in  its  bearings  upon  missions 
in  China.  The  Boxer  movement  has  shown  us  two  things.  First, 
that  the  Chinese  people  move  together  ;  and  second,  that  their  rulers 
have  a  singular  gift  of  making  use  of  the  people  to  promote  their 
own  political  objects.  I  can  point  to  two  things  in  the  past  history 
of  China  other  than  this  Boxer  movement  which  will  enable  us  to 
see  how  very  important  this  question  is.  I  would  mention  the  position 
occupied  by  the  Jesuit  priests  at  the  Court  of  K'ang  Hsi,  when 
China  was  very  nearly  made  a  Roman  Catholic  country.  And  I 
would  mention  the  Tai-ping  rebellion,  which  was  in  its  essence  and 
its  springs  a  Christian  outbreak,  just  as  much  a  tight  for  freedom, 
an  attempt  to  gain  the  liberty  to  worship  God  after  their  own  fashion 
and  in  their  own  way,  as  those  movements  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  West  of  a  similar  character. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  our  Government  towards 
missions.  I  do  not  think  that  attitude  is  as  sympathetic  as  it  used 
to  be,  nor  do  I  consider  that  our  English  Government  has  any 
consistent  policy.  One  consul  has  one  scheme  of  action,  another 
has  another ;  one  consul  is  willing  to  protect  the  missionary  and 
to  protect  his  converts  from  persecution,  another  wishes  to  wash  his 
hands  of  the  whole  business.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  at  Tientsin 
a  consul  to  my  face  directly  repudiated  having  anything  to  do  with 
any  Chinese  Christians,  whatever  the  amount  of  persecution,  how 
ever  unrighteous  it  might  be,  which  they  were  suffering.  I  do  not 
think  the  Christian  churches  of  this  land,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
outside  public,  take  one-tenth  of  the  interest  in  this  very  important 
subject  they  ought  to  take.  If  our  Government  is  not  doing  its 
duty  I  believe  there  is  power  in  the  Christian  churches  of  England 
to  make  the  Government  do  its  duty,  and  it  is  a  part  of  our  duty 
as  Christian  citizens  to  see  that  it  is  done. 

In  regard  to  our  relation  to  the  Chinese  Government  we  are 
touching  upon  a  very  thorny  subject.  In  the  first  place  we  must 
remember  the  character  and  the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
We  all  know  what  their  position  is.  They  are  a  Manchurian  race 
governing  a  people  far  more  civilized  and  far  more  numerous  than 
themselves,  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  they  are  extremely  jealous 
of  any  kind  of  influence  which  is  likely  at  all  to  disturb  their  hold 
upon  the  people.  Then  again  you  must  remember  that  the  religion 
of  China  is  political,  for  Confucianism  is  practically  a  political 
religion. 

Now  we  know  how  we  all  measure  other  people's  cloth  by  our 
owu  yard,  and  the  natural  result  of  this  is  that  the  Chinese,  their 
own  state  religion  being  altogether  of  a  political  character,  suppose 
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that  all  other  religions  are  of  a  political  character.  Consequently, 
do  what  we  will  in  China,  we  must  necessarily  be  under  the  strong 
suspicion  of  the  Chinese  Government.  Dr.  Barkley  read  from  his 
paper  what  is  an  unexceptionable  proposition  in  itself — that  mis 
sionary  work  should  be  kept  clear  of  the  suspicion  of  being  a  political 
organization.  Now,  sir,  I  say  that  it  is  beyond  our  power,  at  any 
rate  for  a  very  long  time  to  come,  to  keep  clear  of  that  suspicion, 
because  the  Manchu  rulers  of  China  are  a  particularly  suspicious 
people.  You  distribute  philanthropic  relief,  we  will  say,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Yellow  River;  what  is  the  interpretation  put  upon 
that?  That  you  are  trying  to  steal  the  hearts  of  the  people  and 
influence  them  in  favour  of  foreign  government.  You  engage  in 
medical  work ;  then  you  are  accused  of  distributing  drugs  which 
will  act  with  necromantic  power  upon  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  your 
converts.  And  so  whatever  you  do  is  sure  to  be  misinterpreted  and 
a  political  meaning  is  sure  to  be  read  into  it. 

Just  one  word  more.  This  matter  of  our  relation  to  the  Chinese 
Government  is  materially  affected  by  the  attitude  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  missions.  We  Protestant  missionaries,  I  think  to  a  man, 
desire  to  have  no  political  power,  no  political  status,  no  political 
protection  for  our  Christians.  We  want  them  to  be  Chinese  patriots, 
we  want  them  to  be  loyal  to  their  Government,  we  teach  them  to 
pray  for  their  Government ;  but  what  we  do  not  want  is  that  we 
shall  be  put  in  this  position ;  that  while  the  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
who  is  protected  by  the  power  of  France,  and  stands  upon  the  same 
level  as  the  highest  mandarins  in  the  land,  can  go  into  the  court 
and  protect  his  convert,  we  cannot  do  so.  That  is  an  injustice,  not 
to  us  missionaries,  but  to  our  people  whom  we  represent  at  home  . 
We  must  do  all  we  can  to  secure  parity  of  treatment  as  between 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Christians  in  China. 

LORD  OVERTOUN  (United  Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  Might  I  add 
something  to  what  Dr.  Scott  has  said  with  regard  to  Central  Africa  ? 
Our  position  there  of  course  differs  from  that  of  many  other  missions. 
As  he  has  said,  we  were  there  before  the  Government,  and  our  mission 
aries  went  taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  without  promise  or  expecta 
tion  of  any  protection  whatever.  And,  especially  in  the  Nyassaland 
Protectorate,  we  are  very  thankful  indeed  to  God  that  now  the  whole 
of  that  country  has  been  brought  under  British  authority  without  the 
firing  of  a  single  gun.  It  has  all  been  done  by  the  power  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sanctified  common  sense  and  Christian 
life  and  example  of  the  missionaries  and  their  noble  wives.  While 
that  is  so,  I  think  that  our  Government  have  recognized  that  position, 
and  are  on  the  whole  giving  the  missionaries  full  credit  for  the 
splendid  civilizing  work  which  they  have  done  through  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  And  we  have  done  our  best  in  everything  we  have 
undertaken  to  try  and  carry  the  Government  with  us.  I  think  the 
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only  thing  they  justly  expect  from  us  is  that  inasmuch  as  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  influence  and  power  in  that  district  we  shall  abstain 
from  getting  them  into  any  difficulty  or  setting  ourselves  at  variance 
with  the  policy  they  are  intending  to  pursue  there.  We  on  our  part 
feel  that  responsibility,  and  have  been  very  happy  and  successful  in 
our  efforts  to  carry  it  out.  There  is  only  one  thing  I  would  further  say  : 
\vlii le  the  Government  here  has  proved,  so  far  as  our  own  experience 
has  gone,  exceedingly  sj-mpathetic,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the 
governors  whom  they  send  out  there.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  pray 
and  use  what  influence  we  can  to  try  and  get  helpful  sympathetic 
men  appointed  to  posts  of  that  kind. 

TUB  REV.  W.  A.  CORNABY  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society),  of  China: 
I  have  in  my  hand  a  very  interesting  document,  the  latest  number  of 
the  North  China  Herald,  which  has  a  most  sympathetic  notice  of  a 
paper  read  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Graves,  of  Canton,  who  has  been  in  China  for 
forty-five  years,  on  the  subject :  "  The  double  status  of  missionaries." 
The  principles  he  laid  down  are  just  these  which  Dr.  Barkley  has 
expressed.  There  is  nothing  very  much  in  detail  to  add  to  what  has 
already  been  said.  One  might  perhaps  just  take  a  sentence  here  and 
there :  "  While  on  the  one  hand  the  missionary  has  no  exceptional 
rights  and  privileges  above  those  of  any  other  citizen,  on  the  other 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  missionary  does  not  deprive  him  of  any  right  or 
privilege  that  any  other  citizen  may  enjoy."  Then  again  :  "  As  God's 
messenger  he  is  responsible  to  God  alone,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  State 
he  cannot  disconnect  himself  from  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  State 
must  notice  any  offences  committed  against  his  person  or  his  property, 
because  a  failure  to  do  so  might  involve  others,  for  if  one  citizen  is 
wronged  with  impunity  the  way  is  opened  for  others  to  be  wronged  ; 
if  one  article  of  the  treaty  is  violated  it  will  lead  to  the  violation  of 
others.  Of  course  it  is  optional  with  us  to  decline  to  accept  indemnity 
or  neglect  making  a  claim." 

Then  with  regard  to  the  relations  of  converts  to  their  own  Govern 
ment,  which  of  course  is  connected  with  the  relation  of  missionaries 
towards  the  Manchu  Government,  he  just  gives  a  number  of  rules 
which  I  cannot  do  better  than  read  through  :  "  1.  Chinese  Christians 
are  real  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  Hence — (1)  Losses  and 
injuries  sustained  by  the  native  Christians  should  be  presented  to 
their  own  officials  like  those  of  any  Chinese  subject.  (2)  Our  chapels 
are  simply  places  for  the  meeting  of  the  Christians  for  worship  and 
for  preaching  the  gospel  to  others,  and  cannot  be  used  as  asylums 
where  lawbreakers  can  take  refuge  and  find  protection.  Any  native 
preacher  so  using  them  should  be  dismissed.  (3)  No  man  engaged  in 
a  law  suit,  or  expecting  to  engage  in  one,  should  be  received  into 
our  churches,  and  we  should  refuse  to  bring  before  the  consul  any 
civil  case  in  which  any  convert  may  be  engaged. 

"  2.    On  the  other  hand  Chinese  authorities  should  deal  justly  and 
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equitably  with.  Christians  as  with  any  other  subjects.  Hence — (1)  The 
officials  and  gentry  should  deal  with  each  case  on  its  own  merits,  treat 
ing  Christians  as  they  would  Mohammedans  or  Buddhists.  (2)  With 
out  claiming  it  as  a  right  we  would  suggest  it  as  a  courtesy  that  it 
might  be  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  justice  if  the  magistrate,  in 
cases  in  which  a  Christian  is  involved,  would  invite  the  native  pastor 
or  the  missionary  to  be  present  at  the  trials,  not  as  an  assessor  or  as 
having  any  authority,  but  simply  as  a  witness  to  the  proceedings. 

"  3.  In  cases  when  the  Chinese  officials  fail  to  do  their  duty  accord 
ing  to  the  treaty  we  have  no  resource  but  to  claim  the  treaty  rights 
of  the  native  converts  before  the  consul." 

The  crux  of  the  difficulty  is  not  exactly  that  of  missionaries  inter 
fering  with  the  Government  of  China  in  the  sense  of  interfering  with 
anything  in  Peking,  but  interfering  with  the  local  government  by 
being  entangled,  as  we  believe  the  Roman  Catholics  are,  in  law  suits. 

There  are  cases  when  we  have  to  teach  our  folks  that  Christianity 
is  not  a  religion  for  obtaining  every  scrap  of  right  which  can  be 
obtained,  but  rather  a  religion  to  teach  one  to  suffer  wrong  cheer 
fully. 

THE  REV.  J.  BUCHANAN  (United  Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  With 
reference  to  compensation  for  loss  of  property  I  may  state  that  we 
have  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  making  a  claim  for  the  loss  of  our 
property  in  Manchuria.  We  took  up  the  position  that  our  mission 
aries  stood  in  precisely  the  same  position,  so  far  as  the  Chinese 
Government  was  concerned,  as  other  British  residents  in  China.  We 
made  no  claim  in  addition  to  that.  We  simply  stated  :  "  These  repre 
sentatives  of  ours  have  been  residing  in  China  for  a  good  many  years ; 
they  have  incurred  very  serious  loss,  or  rather  we  have  through  them, 
and  we  think  that  the  least  the  Chinese  Government  can  do  is  to 
recompense  us  for  the  loss  of  our  missionary  property." 

With  regard  to  compensation  for  native  Christians,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  missionaries  of  other  societies  in  China  urged  us 
through  our  own  missionaries  to  send  in  a  memorial  to  the  Chinese 
Government  on  behalf  of  the  native  Christians  who  had  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  they  had.  We  did  not  see  our  way  to  do  that.  We  thought 
that  it  would  do  harm  rather  than  good  if  we  approached  the  Govern 
ment  as  the  champions  of  the  suffering  native  Christians.  No  matter 
how  much  we  might  have  pitied  them,  we  should  at  once  have  accen 
tuated  and  emphasized  the  distinction  between  them  and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  Chinese,  because  what  awakens  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
the  Chinese  in  regard  to  native  Christians  is  not  that  they  are  Chris 
tians,  but  that  they  are  under  the  foreigner.  It  is  because  it  is  a 
foreign  religion,  and  not  because  it  is  the  Christian  religion,  that 
there  is  so  much  opposition  to  Christianity.  Our  missionaries  are 
encouraged  to  do  all  they  can  privately  and  quietly  on  behalf  of  these 
native  Christians.  We  have  already  sent  a  considerable  sum  of 
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money  to  be  employed  by  them  in  aiding  the  native  Christians  that 
suffered,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  help 
from  other  friends  in  the  field,  but  we  thought  that  the  only  safe 
course  for  us  was  to  act  in  this  private  way,  and  not  to  make  any 
public  representation  to  the  Chinese  authorities. 

MK.  STANLEY  P.  SMITH  (China  Inland  Mission) :  Mr.  Candlin  has 
painted  the  character  of  the  Manchu  Government  in  110  very  bright 
colours.  I  suppose  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  picture  has  not  been 
overdrawn.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  think  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  Imperial  Court — the  Empress  Dowager's  party  and  the  Emperor's 
party — I  suppose  we  are  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  nucleus  of  what 
we  hope  in  the  future  will  be  the  Government  of  China,  which  will 
be  a  very  different  organization  if  it  comes  in  power  to  the  Govern 
ment  which  is  represented  at  this  present  time  by  the  Empress  Dowa 
ger  and  her  advisers.  While  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Candlin's  remarks 
that  the  Chinese  are  far  ahead  of  the  Manchus,  that  the  characteris 
tic  of  the  Manchu  Government  seems  to  be  retrogressive,  in  contra 
distinction  to  the  progressiveness  of  the  Chinese,  at  the  same  time  we 
must  remember  this — the  Manchus,  or  at  any  rate  the  great  Manchu 
party,  look  upon  the  young  Emperor  of  China  as  a  renegade  and  a 
traitor  to  the  Manchu  interests  ;  in  other  words,  the  Chinese  look  upon 
the  young  Emperor  as  more  of  a  Chinese  than  a  Manchu.  And  what 
we  missionaries  in  China  are  hoping  and  praying  for  is  that  the  Em 
peror  will  be  restored  to  power  in  Peking.  It  has  really  been  sug 
gested  by  the  leading  foreign  paper  of  Shanghai  that  the  missionaries 
should  form  themselves  into  an  association  which  would  somewhat 
correspond  to  the  China  Association.  That  is,  that  there  should  be  re 
presentatives  of  the  leading  missionaries  who  could  under  certain  cir 
cumstances  inform  the  Government  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  China. 
Now  I  do  not  want  to  speak  just  now  in  approval  of  such  a  scheme  as 
that,  but  I  think  we  would  all  admit  this  that  our  representative,  the 
British  Ambassador  in  China,  is  entitled  to  the  fullest  and  most  ac 
curate  information  he  can  possibly  get ;  and  if  there  was  some  such 
representative  body  in  China  who  could  inform  the  Ambassador  of 
the  state  of  things,  that  information  might  at  times  be  exceedingly 
valuable.  Some  little  time  ago  Sir  Ernest  Satow  asked  a  particular 
friend  of  mine  to  go  up  to  Peking  with  him  and  if  possible  give  him 
the  help  of  his  advice  on  missionary  subjects.  If  that  invitation  is 
sometimes  extended  to  an  individual,  how  much  more  reliable  the  in 
formation  would  be  if  it  came  from  a  representative  body.  It  may  be 
that  the  suggestion  of  this  secular  paper  has  so  much  in  it  that  it 
might  be  well  to  consider  such  a  subject  as  this.* 

Again,  we  are  all  agreed  that  missionaries  should  not  seek  for  any 
political  power,  and  should  strictly  act  on  the  lines  that  the  kingdom 

*  Such  an  Association  has  now  been  formed,  under  the  title  of  the  "China  Mis 
sionary  Alliance." — ED. 

II 
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of  Christ  is  not  of  this  world ;  but  still  I  think  this  suggestion  which 
has  been  thrown  out — that  missionaries  should  keep  themselves  in 
formed  and  at  times  keep  the  Government  of  China  informed — would 
be  in  the  end  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  helping  on  of  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  China.  At  any  rate,  although  I  think  the  missionaries 
would  not  care  to  thrust  themselves  forward  in  any  matters  political, 
yet  I  think  when  it  is  the  other  way  about,  and  missionaries  are 
sought  for  by  the  responsible  governors  and  rulers  of  China,  we 
should  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
most  interesting  appeal  which  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  Timothy 
Richard  and  which  Mr.  Cornaby  gave  me  yesterday.  I  will  read  one 
or  two  clauses.  I  hope  you  will  see  how  some  of  the  highest  in  the 
land,  the  governors  and  the  governor-generals  of  China,  are  willing 
to  look  to  the  missionaries  in  a  way  that  they  look  to  no  other  body 
of  men.  "  Mandarins  and  gentry  are  now  willing  to  put  up  build 
ings  and  buy  apparatus.  So  far  very  few  missionary  societies  seem  to 
realize  the  immense  importance  of  this  fact,  that  the  future  rulers  of 
China  are  willing  to  be  their  pupils.  Last  of  all,  about  the  beginning 
of  this  month,  I  (that  is,  Mr.  Timothy  Richard)  received  a  letter  from 
the  youngest  and  ablest  of  the  governors  of  China  (Yuen  shih-k'ai) 
whom  I  have  known  for  some  years.  He  says  that  he  intends  to  ex 
amine  the  expectant  mandarins  of  his  province  (of  whom  there  are 
some  500)  in  modern  and  Western  learning  before  appointment  to 
office,  and  he  asks  me  to  write  out  a  list  of  the  most  suitable  books  in 
Chinese  for  that  purpose.  Remember  that  this  governor  rules  over 
some  thirty  million  people.  This  practically  puts  all  the  rulers  of 
Shantung  under  the  missionary  for  instruction."  I  think  this  is 
a  most  significant  passage  and  a  fact  for  which  we  ought  to  be  deeply 
thankful. 

THE  RKV.  J.  W.  HEYWOOD  (United  Methodist  Free  Church),  of 
Ningpo  :  I  would  like  to  endorse  Mr.  Candlin's  opinion  that  many  of 
the  representatives  of  the  British  Government  have  no  real  policy 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  missionaries  or  to  any  of  the  ques 
tions  that  may  arise  concerning  their  converts.  Let  me  give  you 
personal  illustrations  of  this.  I  once  had  the  misfortune  up  country 
to  be  badly  beaten  by  a  number  of  Chinese.  I  was  a  Britisher,  and 
I  suppose  I  could  have  appealed  to  the  British  consul,  but  I  knew  that 
if  I  appealed  to  the  consul  under  such  circumstances  the  probabilities 
were  that  he  would  write  a  rousing  despatch  to  the  Tao-tai,  and  the 
Tao-tai  would  send  up  his  runners,  and  whilst  the  people  might  be 
punished,  that  part  of  the  country  would  be  for  ever  closed  against 
us.  For  this  has  to  be  kept  in  mind,  all  this  is  something,  one  of  the  ex 
ternal  proofs  that  Protestant  missionaries  have  no  desire  to  have  poli 
tical  status  or  to  be  involved  in  any  political  or  civil  cases.  Indeed 
they  have  everything  to  lose,  for  if  a  missionary  gets  mixed  up  in 
any  jiative  law  case,  whichever  side  loses  then  there  is  a  vast  tract 
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of  country  for  long  years  to  come  in  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  mis 
sionary  to  have  anj'  influence.  So  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  appeal 
to  the  consul.  It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  Chinese  officials  had 
long  been  friendly  with  me,  so  I  went  to  him  at  the  first  opportunity 
and  told  him  how  I  had  been  assaulted.  The  matter  was  amicably 
settled  by  him,  and  numbers  of  friends  were  gained  instead  of  enemies 
made,  because  no  punishment  was  meted  out.  Our  consul,  hearing  of 
my  action,  congratulated  me  upon  the  course  I  had  taken.  I  then  re 
moved  to  Ning-po,  and  it  so  happened  that  I  had  another  experience, 
in  which  myself  and  my  wife  and  child  were  in  imminent  danger, 
and  it  was  only  by  a  miracle  that  we  escaped  with  our  lives.  I  pur 
sued  the  same  course  as  before,  and  did  not  inform  the  British  consul. 
But  the  facts  gradually  leaked  out  and  got  to  his  ears,  and  I  received 
a  regular  scolding  from  him  because  I  had  not  been  to  him  and  told 
him  of  the  danger  I  had  been  in.  There  you  have  two  types  of 
British  consuls,  which  illustrate  the  difficulties  in  some  cases  in 
which  we  are  placed  even  when  we  want  to  live  according  to  the 
light  that  we  have. 

I  claim  that  it  is  very  unfair  of  the  press  in  most  instances  in 
which  they  criticize  missionaries,  that  they  never  put  "  B.C."  mis 
sionary  when  they  ought  to.  What  is  wanted  is  to  differentiate  mis 
sionaries,  and  say  whether  they  are  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic. 
I  have  yet  to  know  of  a  single  case  in  which  any  -Protestant  mission 
ary  in  China  has  taken  the  political  status  which  has  been  offered  to 
and  accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  do  know  this — the  man 
darins  came  in  person  to  our  mission  and  begged  our  missionaries  to 
have  that  status,  saying  that  they  ought  to  have  it  as  much  as  the 
Roman  Catholics.  We  said,  "  No,  thank  you,  we  do  not  wish  for  it." 
Such  I  claim  is  the  position  of  all  Protestant  missionaries  in  China. 
Then  let  the  press  be  fair,  and  if  they  have  any  concrete  case  against 
Protestant  missions  and  missionaries,  let  them  come  forward  with 
names  and  addresses  and  full  particulars  ;  then  they  can  be  met  fairl}' 
and  squarely. 

But  there  is  another  point,  whilst  the  question  of  missionaries  with 
relation  to  Government  is  under  discussion.  We  have  to  go  back  a 
little  further,  and  it  will  be  found  after  all  that  the  difficulty  is  with 
the  native  pastors,  the  native  preachers  and  evangelists.  They  are  of 
course  Chinese,  and  they  have  not  most  of  them  perhaps  evolved  to  a 
high  state  of  Christian  character  and  integrity.  May  I  just  say  what 
we  as  a  church  did  in  China  ?  Here  are  definite  church  rules  which 
we  have  drawn  up.  First,  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  any 
preacher  interest  himself  in  the  law  cases  of  unbelievers.  Again, 
that  no  person's  name  be  put  on  any  register  as  an  inquirer  or  catechu 
men  if  known  to  have  a  law  case  on  hand.  Further,  the  use  of  any 
missionary's  name  or  the  name  of  the  mission  without  permission 
shall  be  positively  forbidden  under  all  circumstances.  If  we  have 
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our  native  evangelists  and  pastors  well  taught  on  this  subject  there 
will  be  fewer  cases,  and  out  of  the  few  cases  there  will  be  less  trouble 
between  Protestant  missionaries  and  the  governors  of  the  country. 

Just  another  point.  Since  I  have  been  home,  the  governor  through 
the  British  consul  has  asked  the  missionaries  of  all  nationalities  in 
Ning-po  to  consider  this  question.  He  is  willing  to  recommend  and 
in  some  sense  to  guarantee  that  if  for  three  years  no  trouble  arise  on 
any  mission  station,  then  the  head  man  of  the  village  or  the  town 
where  that  station  is  established  shall  receive  a  "button>"  in  the  shape 
of  a  certain  rank.  Not  only  so,  but  the  Christian  pastor  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  that  mission  station  for  three  years  shall  also,  if 
there  has  been  no  trouble,  have  a  "  button,"  a  degree.  That  is  a  fact, 
and  indicates  how  after  all  the  Chinese  are  willing  to  meet  us,  and  it 
is  very  good  from  a  Chinese  point  of  view. 

Referring  back  to  the  policy  of  Government,  it  has  been  said  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Selborne  himself  that  our  Government  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  internal  reform  in  China.  Missionaries 
have  something  to  do  with  internal  reforms  of  the  land  in  which  they 
are  living;  to  say  they  have  not  is  stating  something  which  cannot 
be  maintained.  It  may  not  be  an  active  advocacy  of  reform,  but  the 
mere  fact  of  taking  the  light  and  the  truth  means  that  reforms  are 
bound  to  come.  The  question  is,  Shall  we  take  the  opportunities  that 
are  sometimes  presented  to  us  in  an  official  way  ?  I  say,  no.  Let  us 
keep  free  from  that.  There  is  one  mode  which  has  been  pursued  that 
has  been  emphasized  this  afternoon,  relating  to  literature  and  books. 
Think  of  the  three  hundred  scientific  Christian  books  published  in 
China,  histories  and  books  dealing  with  the  biography  of  the  men 
who  have  made  and  proved  the  strength  of  the  moral  forces  in  Wes 
tern  nations.  I  say,  let  these  be  multiplied.  The  Chinese  are  reading 
them  at  present  by  the  thousands,  and  in  days  to  come  they  will  read 
them  by  the  hundred  thousand,  and  reforms  are  bound  to  follow. 
But  in  the  meantime  it  is  better  that  we  should  suffer,  and  better  for 
our  native  converts  to  suffer,  than  even  to  have  the  appearance  of 
doing  evil. 

THE  REV.  J.  H.  RIOG,  D.D.  (Treasurer  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society) :  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  meeting  for  two  minutes.  I  am 
here  simply  to  learn.  Of  course  I  have  been  a  student  of  missionary 
affairs  and  of  Chinese  affairs  for  many  years,  and  I  am  somewhat 
perplexed.  I  heard  one  of  the  speakers  compare  our  position  as  mis 
sionaries  under  the  English  Government  to  that  of  the  French  mis 
sionaries  under  their  Government :  France  in  relation  to  Catholic 
missionaries,  England  in  relation  to  Protestant  and  Catholic  mis 
sionaries.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  misunderstood,  but  I  thought 
some  such  idea  was  put  forward,  and  that  France  was  spoken  of  as 
the  protector  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  while  it  seemed  to  be  re 
gretted  that  our  Government  did  not  choose  to  take  the  position  of 
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protector  of  English  missionaries.  I  think  you  will  remember  that 
France  always  has  turned  everything  into  the  channel  of  its  own 
world-power  as  compared  with  our  own  Government,  and  you  will  re 
member  for  how  long  and  under  what  covenants  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  been  established  in  China,  compared  with  the  historical  condi 
tions  of  English  missionaries  and  the  growth  of  English  missions  in 
China.  I  think  we  may  perhaps  come  to  the  conclusion  that  so  far 
the  relation  of  the  French  Government  and  of  the  English  Govern 
ment  with  missionaries  bears  no  comparison. 

It  is  said  that  the  Government  ought  to  have  a  policy,  and  to  l-e 
prepared  to  stand  by  that  policy  in  the  protection  of  missionaries. 
Have  we  sufficiently  considered  that  China  is  rather  a  world  than  an 
empire,  and  that  perhajw  the  Chinese  Government  has  no  policy  co 
extensive  with  its  own  vast  dominions,  and  that  in  the  various  pro 
vinces  there  may  be  various  Chinese  policies,  and  therefore  it  is 
scarcely  i>ossible  for  the  English  Government  to  have  one  polic}-  to  be 
enforced  throughout  the  whole  of  China  ?  When  we  consider  the 
immensity  of  the  problem  involved,  and  the  variety  of  the  authori 
ties,  we  may  have  to  be  content  with  a  good  deal  less  than  Christian 
equity  in  the  dealings  of  Chinese  governors  here  and  there  with  mis 
sionaries. 

THK  REV.  JOHN  SHARP,  M.A.  (Editorial  Superintendent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society):  I  venture  to  call  attention  to  the 
varieties  of  government  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  different  kinds 
of  work,  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  one  policy  laid  down  with  regard 
to  all  of  them.  You  have  to  deal  with  the  British  Government  in 
some  cases,  with  Roman  Catholic  governments  in  others,  with 
Muhammadan  governments  and  with  heathen  governments.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  British  Government,  my  experience  began  forty 
years  ago  in  India,  and  there  I  think  we  have  a  Government  with 
which  we  ought  to  be  in  the  greatest  possible  sympathy,  and  try  to 
place  as  few  difficulties  as  possible  in  its  way.  There  are  cases ; 
there  was  one  very  soon  after  I  went  to  India,  of  a  local  governor 
who.  I  think,  went  far  out  of  his  way  in  siding  with  the  heathen 
against  the  Christians.  He  actuallj-  took  part  in  the  opening  of  a 
Hindu  heathen  school  which  had  by  no  fair  means  turned  the  mission 
school  out  of  the  very  building  in  which  it  was  being  installed,  and 
the  local  magistrate  was  there  at  the  installation  and  took  part  in 
the  ceremony.  That  was  not  a  proper  position  for  the  English 
Government  in  India  ;  it  was  siding  against  the  mission  undoubtedly. 
But  as  a  general  rule  our  governors  in  India  are  a  magnificent  set  of 
men,  and  they  exercise  great  fairness.  It  goes  rather  against  what 
Lord  Overtoun  said — that  we  ought  always  to  seek  to  have  men  with 
Christian  sympathies  in  these  Government  positions — when  I  say  that 
in  my  experience  as  a  missionary  we  often  got  fairer  treatment  from 
men  who  held  the  balance  evenly.  They  were  not  in  close  sympathy 
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with  the  mission ;  they  did  not  care  very  much  for  the  mission ;  they 
were  known  by  the  heathen  around  not  to  be  in  too  close  sympathy 
with  us.  When  a  case  arose  of  a  Brahmin  boy  in  my  school  coming 
out  as  a  Christian,  and  of  my  being  summoned  before  the  magistrate 
for  having  kidnapped  him  and  so  on,  I  could  always  count  on  rather 
fairer  play  from  a  magistrate  who  had  not  been  in  close  sympathy 
with  the  mission.  He  felt  freer,  I  think,  to  act  promptly  and  justly 
in  our  favour,  whilst  a  magistrate  who  was  known  to  be  a  very 
warm  Christian  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  mission  was  liable  to 
go  a  little  to  the  other  side  lest  he  should  be  suspected  of  partiality 
towards  us  in  his  magisterial  position. 

In  connexion  with  the  Bible  Society  we  have  to  deal  with  positions 
connected  with  different  governments.  The  British  .Government  in 
the  Soudan  at  the  present  moment  is  dealing  very  kindly  indeed  with 
the  Bible  Society.  Though  it  won't  allow  the  Church  missionaries  to 
preach,  it  is  .permitting  our  colporteurs  to  go  about  and  sell  the 
Scriptures  on  the  condition  that  they  won't  preach  and  won't  try  to 
proselytize,  but  simply  confine  themselves  to  the  business  of  selling. 
There  are  cases  in  which  you  must  sympathize  with  the  difficulties  of 
the  British  Government.  If  they  let  in  the  Protestant  missionaries, 
of  course  they  must  let  in  the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries,  and 
perhaps  political  difficulties  would  arise,  and  we  don't  know  all  the 
trouble  that  might  ensue. 

With  regard  to  Roman  Catholic  governments,  I  will  instance  Spain. 
There  there  is  a  public  law  that  no  open  manifestation  out  of  keeping 
with  the  national  religion  may  be  allowed.  Sometimes  if  you  are 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Madrid  with  an  obvious  Bible  under  your  arm, 
that  is  regarded  as  a  manifestation  against  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  you  may  be  called  to  account.  To  have  a  sign  over  the  Bible 
Society's  depot  is  a  demonstration  against  the  national  religion,  or  to 
have  an  open  Bible  in  the  window.  Every  now  and  then  we  have 
had  orders  at  once  to  wipe  out  our  signboard,  and  to  remove  the 
Bibles  from  the  windows.  In  such  cases  we  always  bow  to  the  order 
at  once,  we  submit  and  make  no  opposition  ;  we  remove  the  Bibles 
from  the  window,  paint  out  the  words  Bible  depot,  keep  quiet,  and 
in  about  a  month  we  repaint  the  signboard  again  and  go  on  as  before 
until  the  next  time. 

Among  the  Muharnmadan  governments  there  are  cases  where  we 
must  not  bow,  where  we  have  a  right  to  claim  compensation.  We 
have  had  to  do  that  in  the  case  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  When  a  col 
porteur  is  robbed  and  suffers  loss  in  that  way,  our  committee  instructs 
our  agents  always  to  claim  compensation  from  the  Turkish  authorities 
there.  It  is  the  one  way  we  have  of  making  them  cautious  and 
watchful,  and  it  is  the  only  way  of  trying  to  diminish  these  cases. 
If  we  were  to  keep  perfectly  quiet  about  them  they  would  increase 
rapidly.  So  again  in  Persia,  just  beyond.  One  of  our  colporteurs 
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there  was  struck  by  a  stone  which  was  aimed  at  a  missionary,  and 
hurt  this  man  very  much.  The  man  who  suffered  the  injury  was 
accused  of  having  thrown  the  stone,  and  thereby  killed  a  Muham- 
madan,  because  a  Muhammadan  who  was  in  the  fray  died  about  a 
fortnight  afterwards,  and  this  man  had  to  be  tried  for  his  life.  That 
was  an  occasion  on  which  our  committee  thought  it  was  right  that 
we  should  apply  to  the  British  Ambassador,  and  through  the  influence 
of  the  Ambassador  after  a  year's  imprisonment  the  man  was  quietly 
got  out.  He  has  never  been  declared  innocent,  but  he  has  been 
allowed  to  go  quietly  out  of  charge  without  being  tried,  and  has 
resumed  his  work. 

Then  with  regard  to  a  heathen  government  in  China,  the  attitude 
that  the  committee  of  the  Bible  Society  has  taken  with  regard  to 
compensation  has  been  this :  they  have  refused  to  claim  any  com 
pensation.  With  regard  to  our  sub-agent,  Mr.  Beynon,  who  was 
killed  with  his  wife  and  children,  they  have  done  their  best  to  com 
pensate  his  father  for  what  he  lost  through  the  death  of  his  son. 
With  regard  to  our  property,  some  £3,000  worth  has  been  destroyed. 
The  committee  have  declined  to  claim  compensation,  but  they  have 
not  said  that  they  will  refuse  it  if  it  should  be  obtained  and  given 
by  our  Government  in  any  way. 

BISHOP  INOHAM  (Church  Missionary  Society) :  I  confess  I  am  sorry 
to  take  awa}"  attention  from  China.  May  I  say  just  a  word  about  the 
work  as  it  has  come  before  me  in  connexion  with  Africa.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  have  had  to  stand  up  to  an  English  governor  in  West 
Africa  in  my  time,  who  told  us  that  it  was  utter  folly  for  us  to  come 
there  if  we  supposed  that  Sve  were  going  to  drive  the  practice  of 
polygamy  out  of  West  Africa.  But  I  must  confess  that  when  one 
hears  Lord  Salisbury  speaking  as  he  did  on  a  public  platform  I  should 
ask  him  to  remember  that  Christianity  has  created  our  Empire,  and 
that  we  cannot  preserve  it  better  than  by  advancing  mission  work. 
Missionaries  need  to  have  the  wisdom  of  serpents  and  the  harmless- 
ness  of  doves.  We  want  to  look  not  so  much  for  a  policy,  but  to  live 
close  enough  to  the  Master  to  know  when  the  Spirit  suffers  us  not,  and 
that  we  may  be  clear  when  the  Lord  will  have  us  go  forward. 

We  have  difficulties  in  all  parts  of  Africa.  We  feel  disgusted  that 
there  is  a  Gordon  Memorial  College  at  Khartoum  that  cannot  truly  be 
a  Gordon  Memorial  College  until  Christianity  is  brought  in.  I  very 
much  sympathize  with  Mr.  Sharp's  idea  that  he  who  lights  and  runs 
lives  to  tight  another  day,  and  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  old 
doctrine  that  everything  comes  to  those  who  know  how  to  wait.  And 
I  remember,  in  view  of  the  very  difficult  situation  of  the  British 
Government  in  the  Western  Sudan,  that  we  pioneers  have  often  got  in 
the  way  of  Government,  and  they  have  often  been  disgusted.  They 
were  very  disgusted  because  we  had  developed  such  a  horrible  part  of 
the  world  as  Western  Africa.  When  the  founders  of  the  Church 
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Missionary  Societj'-  and  the  founders  of  the  British  aud  Foreign  Bible 
Society  first  hoisted  the  Union  Jack  in  Sierra  Leone  as  a  safe  place  for 
the  hunted  slave,  it  was  the  beginning,  under  God,  of  all  the  de 
velopments  that  have  absolutely  transformed  the  map  of  Africa  in 
that  part  of  the  continent.  While  I  was  Bishop  there  I  came  across 
a  secretary  of  state,  who  said :  "  We  often  wish  they  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  but  having  got  them  we  must  administer  them." 
When  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  into  office  he  said :  "  Thank  God  for 
the  West  African  Colonies."  He  has  laid  down  railways,  and  it  has 
become  one  of  the  most  marvellous  places  for  trade  in  palm  oil. 
So  it  has  been  in  Eastern  Africa.  Let  us  remember  that  it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  Lord  Rosebery  said  :  "  These  missionaries  in 
Uganda,  you  cannot  desert  them.  You  must  plant  the  flag  there, 
and  go  and  protect  them."  When  we  see  things  like  that  happen 
we  may  well  wait,  and  if  we  wait  on  the  Lord  and  live  close  to 
Him  we  shall  be  brought  through  these  African  difficulties,  and 
through  these  China  difficulties,  without  failing  in  our  duty  as 
citizens  of  this  great  empire. 

THE  REV.  G.  R.  CANDLIN  (speaking  a  second  time  by  request  of 
the  Conference):  I  think  there  was  some  misapprehension  in  what  Dr. 
Rigg  had  to  say.  It  appeared  to  mo  that  there  was  in  his  mind  a 
question  of  the  Roman  Catholic  missionary  versus  the  Protestant 
missionary,  as  face  to  face  with  their  Governments.  There  is  no 
trouble  about  the  missionai'y  himself,  whether  Roman  Catholic  or 
Protestant;  it  is  the  right  which  the  missionary  claims  to  protect  his 
native  converts ;  that  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem.  A  Roman 
Catholic  missionary  exercises,  so  far  as  our  intelligence  goes,  a  proud 
protectorate  over  his  people.  We  have  heard  of  many  instances.  In 
the  Westminster  Gazette  (it  was  not  stated  whether  it  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant)  the  statement  was  published  that  missionaries 
were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  side  by  side  with  mandarins  in  judging 
cases  in  which  converts  were  concerned.  That  was  never  done 
within  the  existence  of  missions  by  Protestants.  But  it  is  not  equal 
treatment  for  the  Roman  Catholic  to  have  such  a  position  given  to 
him,  and  the  Protestant  not  allowed  in  anj-  way  to  protect  his  con 
verts  from  persecution. 

1  want  to  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what  is  to  be  our  attitude  in 
trying  to  overcome  the  inevitable  suspicion  of  the  Chinese  that  we 
are  there  for  a  political  purpose.  Co-opei'ation  on  this  subject  is  im 
mensely  desirable.  We  were  discussing  that  subject  this  morning, 
and  if  there  is  one  subject  in  regard  to  Chinese  missions  in  which  we 
should  bo  of  one  mind,  it  is  this ;  it  is  a  subject  on  which  we  could 
easily  agree,  and  it  is  a  subject  on  which  nobody  can  do  anj'thing 
unless  we  come  to  an  agreement.  We  must  act  together,  or  nothing 
can  be  done.  In  the  second  place  it  is  open  to  us  to  memorialize  the 
Chinese  Government.  I  believe  a  good  deal  has  been  done  in  this 


way,  notably  by  Mr.  Timothy  Richard.  Let  us  drive  it  into  the 
minds  of  the  Chinese  rulers  that,  whatever  their  suspicions  are,  we 
really  have  no  political  objects.  We  must  prove  to  them  that  we 
have  no  such  idea,  that  we  have  no  imperium  in  imperio.  There  is 
a  great  deal  in  the  manner  in  which  things  are  done  to  encourage 
this  idea.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  ti-ifling  cases  of  litigation  be 
tween  Christians  and  non-Christians,  and  have  seen  scores  and  scores 
of  proclamations  put  forth  by  the  mandarin  in  order  to  pacify  the 
people  when  these  troubles  were  on,  and  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever 
seen  a  proclamation  in  which  the  Christian  was  called  a  Christian. 
The  Chinese  have  a  dislike  to  mentioning  the  name,  and  the  conse 
quence  is  they  generally  distinguish  between  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  by  terms  which  I  would  translate  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  as  "  subjects  of  the  Empire"  and  "subjects  of  the  Church." 
We  want  very  stubbornly  to  resist  the  use  of  any  such  term  any 
where,  whether  in  the  foreign  press  or  in  proclamations  or  in 
Chinese  books  on  the  subject,  and  we  want  to  force  the  Chinese  to 
spaak  of  our  Christians  as  also  *'  subjects  of  the  Empire." 

I  am  not  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  all  Protestant  missionaries 
are  as  clean-handed  in  this  matter  as  they  ought  to  be.  I  know  of 
cases  in  which  the  Protestant  missionary  has,  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  and  without  making  any  definite  claims  on  behalf  of  a 
convert,  intervened  to  promote  the  interests  of  converts  in  cases  which 
had  nothing  to  do  distinctly  with  the  question  of  persecution.  I  think 
we  must  be  very  careful  in  the  future  to  wash  our  hands  of  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  anything  of  that  kind.  If  our  members  are 
suffering  little  disad vantages,  they  must  suffer  them. 

In  the  last  place  I  would  say  cultivate  good  relations  with  the 
Chinese  rulers.  One  Chinese  mandarin  differs  from  another,  and 
some  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  us.  But  if  a  mandarin  will 
be  on  visiting  terms  with  us — I  believe  they  will  if  we  have  every 
thing  clear  and  above  board — let  us  tell  him  that  we  do  not  wish  the 
slightest  difference  to  be  made  between  Christians  and  non-Christians. 
I  believe  little  difficulties  can  be  settled  upon  a  good  friendly  under 
standing  without  making  any  claim  to  political  status. 

MR.  A.  LUTLEV  (China  Inland  Mission):  I  think  all  those  who 
have  spent  any  time  in  China  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that 
the  Chinese  as  a  people  are  not  religiously  a  bigoted  people,  and 
that  the  recent  rising  has  not  been  an  anti-Christian  but  an  anti- 
foreign  rising.  That  being  so,  and  as  we  have  heard  repeatedly  that 
the  Chinese  as  a  people  have  a  very  firmly-rooted  suspicion  that  we 
are  in  China  for  political  purposes,  we  need  in  all  our  action,  both  in 
regard  to  our  converts  and  the  people  generally,  and  especially  in  all 
our  dealings  with  Chinese  officials,  to  seek  as  far  as  possible  to  remove 
that  impression.  I  think  that  we  may  do  so  best  by  refraining  from 
interfering  in  any  way,  except  in  very  rxtivine  cases,  even  in  cases  in 
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which  our  converts  are  being  persecuted  because  they  are  Christians. 
I  think,  as  missionaries,  we  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  any  cases 
which  are  not  distinctly  persecutions  for  Christ's  sake.  But  even  in 
cases  where  Christians  are  suffering  because  they  are  Christians  we 
should  seek  in  every  way  possible  to  bring  about  an  arrangement 
without  appealing  even  to  local  officials,  and  in  order  to  encourage  our 
converts  to  be  willing  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake  we  need  to  set  them 
the  example,  it  we  as  foreigners  are  willing  to  live  among  them, 
and  also  to  suffer  ourselves — if  although  we  have  treaty  rights  we 
are  willing  to  forego  them  for  the  sake  of  the  gospel,  and  even  when 
we  are  persecuted  and  suffer  unjustly  we  gladly  bear  it  —I  think  we 
shall  in  this  way  be  able  to  help  the  Christians  as  in  no  other  way.  I 
have  seen  something  of  the  influence  that  this  attitude  has  had  upon 
the  heathen  and  upon  the  officials.  In  Shan-si  I  was  on  a  .journey 
when  I  met  an  idol  procession,  and  because  I  did  not  do  honour  to  the 
idol,  several  men  rushed  upon  me,  tried  to  drag  me  from  the  animal 
I  was  riding,  threw  stones,  and  in  other  ways  sought  to  injure  me. 
Two  converts  with  me  were  severely  beaten.  Strong  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  us  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  officials,  but 
after  prayer  we  decided  not  to  do  so.  Within  a  day  or  two  the 
official  sent  a  message,  through  our  landlord,  to  say  that  if  the 
matter  were  put  in  his  hands  he  would  settle  the  matter,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  further  trouble:  But,  instead  of  doing  so,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  landlord  and  suggesting  that  he 
should  go  to  the  village  and  see  the  elders  of  the  village  which  had 
been  responsible  for  the  attack.  He  did  so.  The  following  day  three 
of  the  leading  men  came  in  to  apologise,  and  promised  that  such  a 
thing  should  not  occur  again.  We  had  tea  together,  and  they  tarried 
with  me,  and  it  had  a  very  good  effect  upon  the  whole  city,  so  that 
they  compared  our  action  favourably  with  that  of  the  Roman  Catho 
lics.  I  think  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  can  best  meet  that 
which  now  faces  us  in  China.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  for  a 
number  of  years  claimed  official  status,  and  at  last  it  has  been 
granted  to  them.  Instead  of  seeking  to  get  them  deprived  of  this 
favour,  let  us  by  abstaining  from  interference  in  all  law  cases, 
establish  ourselves  so  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  in  the  con 
fidence  of  the  officials  that  they  will,  without  our  appealing  to  them, 
help  us. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  We  have  had  a  very  varied  discussion,  dealing 
with  a  great  many  matters.  I  think  it  can  only  be  summed  up  as 
Bishop  Ingham  said  so  well.  I  am  sure  we  see,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  no  one  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  guide  the  action  of 
missionaries  and  missionary  societies  ;  but  we  must  seek  God's 
guidance  as  every  case  arises,  with  a  sympathetic  heai-t,  taking  int» 
account  all  the  conditions  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 


SEVENTH  SESSION,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  20, 
10-11.30  A.M. 

HOW  TO  REACH  THE  CHURCHES  SO  AS  TO  MAINTAIN 

AN  INTEREST  IN  MISSIONS  WITH  A  VIEW  BOTH 

TO  FUNDS  AND  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

Chairman  :  LORD  OVERTOUN  (Representing  the  Livingstonia  Mission 

of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland). 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  suppose  that  we  all  have  deeply  graven  upon  our 
hearts  the  privilege  and  responsibility  that  lies  upon  the  Church  of 
God  with  reference  to  missions  to  the  heathen.  It  is  only,  as  we  all 
know,  something  like  a  century  since  the  Church  in  any  way  since 
the  parly  days  woke  up  to  this  great  privilege  and  this  great  responsi 
bility  ;  but  I  think  we  also  are  all  well  aware  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  Christian  Church  is  not  yet  alive  to  the  work  which  God  has 
given  her  to  do ;  she  is  still  to  a  great  extent  keeping  to  herself  the 
blessings  which  God  has  only  given  her  to  pass  on  to  others.  When 
we  look  at  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  and  money  that  is 
given  in  this  country  to  manjr  other  things — the  amount  of  money 
that  we  Christian  nations  spend  upon  strong  drink,  upon  tobacco, 
upon  amusements — and  think  of  how  we  profess  to  be  the  servants  of 
God,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed.  I  know  that  those  who  are  here  do  not 
in  general  fall  under  that  category,  but  I  remember  this,  that  when 
Daniel  was  confessing  his  sins  before  God,  he  who  I  suppose  was  the 
greatest  and  best  man  then  alive  confessed  to  God  the  national  sins 
as  if  they  were  his  own.  And  so  we  ought  to  identify  ourselves  with 
our  national  condition,  even  though  God  in  His  mercy  may  have 
wakened  us  up  to  a  deeper  and  livelier  sense  of  the  call  that  comes  to 
us  to  evangelize  the  heathen  world.  After  all,  in  our  churches  all 
through  thecommunity  is  it  not  the  case  that  while  there  is  a  large  sum 
given  for  foreign  missions,  the  givers  of  this  sum  are  comparatively 
few  ?  The  trouble  is  that  when  a  congregation  which  has  a  few 
generous  givers  shows  on  the  report  what  they  give,  the  congregation, 
and  especially  those  who  do  not  give  anything  or  give  very  little, 
say,  "See  how  splendidly  we  give  for  foreign  missions."  For  that 
reason  it  is  sometimes  as  well  for  givers  to  give  to  headquarters 
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rather  than  to  delude  a  community  or  a  church  into  thinking  that 
they  are  giving  a  great  deal  to  foreign  missions.  This  is  of  course  a 
matter  in  which  each  individual  will  be  guided.  We  have  through 
out  all  our  churches  a  great  hand  of  collectors,  and  I  suppose  it  is  one 
of  the  most  thankless  duties  that  can  possibly  be  assigned  to  any  one, 
a  duty  that  they  do  heartily  and  for  Christ's  sake.  Many  times 
collectors  are  treated — I  was  going  to  say  in  an  ungentlemanly  way, 
but  I  will  say  in  an  unladylike  way,  because  most  of  the  collectoi's 
are  ladies — the  more  shame  to  the  men.  Instead  of  regarding  the 
collectors  as  doing  a  kindness  to  the  givers  in  coming  and  thus 
saving  them  sending,  they  are  looked  upon  as  coming  to  dun  them 
for  money. 

Now  I  suppose  that  in  dealing  with  the  members  and  adherents  of 
churches  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  thing  is  not  to  dun  them 
for  money ;  that  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  There  are  so  many 
appeals  for  money  that  people  just  say,  "  Is  this  another  appeal  ?  "  I 
solemnly  and  earnestly  say,  this  is  not  "  another  appeal " ;  it  is  the 
first  of  all  appeals  and  the  call  of  God,  and  it  does  not  stand  in  the 
same  category  as  many  other  claims,  good  and  necessary  and  just  in 
themselves.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  try  to  stir  up  the  interest  and 
awake  the  conscience  of  people  on  this  great  question.  Our  blue 
books  are  full  of  the  thrilling  story  of  missionaries  and  their  life- 
work  and  the  service  they  have  given  for  God,  and  the  result  that 
they  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  out  in  the  sweat  of  their  souls. 
But  those  blue  books  are  read  by  only  a  comparatively  small  number, 
and  they  are  laid  upon  shelves,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Chris 
tian  Chui-ch  know  very  little  indeed  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  great 
field. 

I  suppose  in  churches  especially  one  of  the  great  things  is  to  make 
sui'e  that  the  ministers  and  office  bearers  are  interested  in  this 
question ;  for  if  they  are  not,  then  "  like  priest,  like  people."  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  sometimes  if  our  ministers  in  greater 
number  could  be  loosed  from  their  work  at  home,  say  for  six  months, 
and  be  sent  out  to  the  Mission  field  to  see  what  is  being  done.  They 
would  come  back  with  burning  souls  and  thankful  hearts,  and  talk 
as  they  never  did  before  about  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Then  we  ought  to  send  them  to  the  various  con 
gregations  so  that  they  can  report  on  what  is  being  done  on  the 
foreign  field.  Then  when  our  missionaries  come  home  they  will  find 
the  churches  prepared  to  receive  them.  It  will  be  like  the  apostles 
coming  back  to  Jerusalem  and  to  Antioch  to  tell  the  wonderful  works 
of  God. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  things  we  need  most  in  the  churches  is  to 
wake  up  the  children  to  this  great  interest.  There  are  some  grown 
up  people  who  are,  I  was  going  to  say  hopeless,  but  that  is  not  a  word 
in  the  Christian  vocabulary,  and  we  ought  to  try  to  interest  them. 
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But  really  the  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  the  children.  Thank  God  so 
much  is  now  being  done  among  children  to  induce  them  to  feel  deep 
interest  and  responsibility  in  this  great  work.  The  more  we  can  get 
them  to  undertake  some  responsibility  and  feel  that  they  are  bearing 
a  share  in  this  work,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them  and  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  Church.  I  may  say  that  in  connexion  with  the 
Livingstonia  Mission  we  have  now  sent  out  something  like  two 
thousand  missionary  boxes,  not  for  Sunday  schools,  not  for  churches, 
but  for  putting  them  in  Christian  families,  where  some  of  the 
children  will  take  the  responsibility  of  a  box,  putting  it  upon  the 
breakfast  table  or  dinner  table  once  a  week.  I  remember  in  one  of  the 
villages  near  my  home  I  had  been  getting  a  number  of  boxes  for  some 
Christian  families  there,  and  there  was  a  little  child,  aged  about  six, 
the  eldest  of  the  family,  and  she  was  very  much  grieved  because  she 
was  not  old  enough  to  be  trusted  with  the  missionary  boxj  So  of  her 
own  accord  she  went  and  got  a  little  tin  box  which  had  been  used 
for  some  cheap  sweetmeats,  she  made  a  hole  in  the  top,  and  started  a 
box  on  her  own  account.  When  this  came  in  there  was  nine  and 
sixpence  in  that  box  for  our  mission.  One  of  the  most  touching 
stories  I  ever  heard  was  of  two  little  children  in  Glasgow,  the  children 
of  a  minister,  who  having  become  interested  through  their  parents  in 
foreign  missions  were  determined  to  do  something.  So  they  got  a 
missionary  box,  but  after  they  had  got  the  box  they  had  nothing  of 
their  own  to  put  into  it.  So  the  two  little  things  said  they  were 
going  to  have  a  sort  of  sacred  concert,  and  they  sold  tickets  at  six 
pence  each  to  all  the  people  of  the  household  and  to  some  of  the 
servants.  They  got  them  all  seated,  and  the  two  little  things  came 
in  and  sang  some  missionary  hymns,  and  they  got  their  money  and  put 
it  into  the  missionary  box.  Now  whenever  you  get  little  children 
to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  service  of  Jesus  Christ  there  is  hope  for 
the  future.  Depend  upon  it  if  they  are  interested  in  the  work  when 
young  the  interest  will  not  cease  when  they  grow  up.  It  was  only 
the  other  day  when  one  of  our  young  missionaries  was  going  out  for 
Livingstouia  that  I  took  her  down  to  the  evening  service  we  have  in 
the  village  close  by,  and  got  her  to  tell  something  of  her  interest  in 
the  work  and  of  what  she  was  hoping  to  do.  I  never  asked  for,  never 
even  suggested,  a  collection,  but  the  next  morning  one  of  the  Chris 
tian  women  of  the  village  came  up  about  ten  o'clock  to  me  saying 
that  they  had  been  so  deeply  interested  that  the  people  of  the  village 
had  contributed  three  pounds  to  help  in  the  work.  Now  if  you 
interest  people  and  stir  up  their  enthusiasm,  depend  upon  it  the 
money  will  come ;  a  warm  heart  will  always  move  the  hand  to 
wards  the  pocket,  and  lead  to  the  life  being  given  to  some  kind  of 
hearty  service. 

Then  I  would  add  one  of   the  other  things  we  have  to  do  is  to 
spread  literature  as  much  as  we  can,  and  get  those  who  really  know 
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the  work,  and  especially  those  who  have  been  in  it,  to  write  bright 
little  statements  that  will  interest  people,  so  that  when  they  begin  to 
read  them  they  cannot  lay  them  down.  We  ought  to  use  the  press 
much  more  than  we  do  in  this  great  service,  and  the  more  we  can 
specialize  and  tell  people  about  the  work  the  better. 

One  of  the  things  that  stirs  the  enthusiasm  of  our  general  assembly 
more  than  anything  else  is  the  presentation  of  the  young  mission 
aries  who  are  going  out  for  the  first  time  to  the  Mission  field.  At  the 
last  assembly  in  Edinburgh  in  May  last  there  were  fourteen  young 
men  and  women  going  out  to  the  foreign  field,  and  as  each  of  these 
was  presented  in  turn,  and  the  people  were  told  where  they  came 
from,  what  congregation  they  belonged  to,  where  they  were  going, 
and  what  they  were  hoping  to  do,  it  was  marvellous  to  see  how  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  especially  those  who  belonged  to  the 
missionary's  church  or  part  of  the  country,  was  stirred ;  and  if  we 
can  lay  upon  a  church  responsibility  for  some  one  whom  they  are 
sending  out  or  whom  they  ought  to  be  interested  in  who  is  going  out 
to  the  foreign  field,  the  more  likely  we  will  be  to  gain  the  interest  of 
that  church.  But  if  we  would  only  have  the  Christian  grace,  so 
much  needed  in  these  days,  of  taking  trouble,  I  think  we  should 
be  able  to  do  a  very  great  deal  more,  and  if  we  could  only  stir  up 
enthusiasm  and  set  before  people  the  three  great  calls  that  come  to 
the  Church  of  God  in  connexion  with  the  great  service — "  Pray  ye 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  labourers  into  His  vineyard"  ; 
"  Bring  all  the  tithes  into  My  storehouse  " ;  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  " ;  then  with  God's  blessing 
our  churches,  that  are  still  too  much  asleep  with  regard  to  this  great 
responsibility,  would  wake  up,  and  instead  of  something  like  a  million 
and  a  half,  which  is  given  by  the  Church  for  the  furtherance  of 
foreign  missions,  we  should  have  that  multiplied  by  four  or  five  or 
six,  and  then  there  would  be  no  pitiful  cry  for  money,  but  we  should 
be  able  to  go  forward  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  God,  and  send  the 
gospel  to  places  that  are  yet  sitting  in  darkness. 

Mr.  W.  B.  SLOAN  (Secretary  of  the  China  Inland  Mission): 

As  a  representative  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  I  have  been  speci 
ally  asked  to  deal  with  this  subject,  because  our  relationship  with  the 
churches  is  different  from  that  of  most  of  the  missionary  societies.  I 
think  that  in  asking  us  to  take  up  this  matter  it  was  with  the  thought 
that  there  might  be  something  in  our  line  of  work  that  in  some  degree 
would  be  suggestive  or  helpful  to  those  whose  work  lies  upon  other 
lines.  It  is  necessary  this  morning  that  I  should  for  a  few  brief 
moments  speak  of  the  particular  way  in  which  our  work  originated, 
because  our  relationship  with  the  churches  at  home  was  largely  deter 
mined  by  that.  When  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  in  the  year  1865  felt  the 
great  need  of  the  vast  multitudes  in  Inland  China  who  were  without 
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messengers  of  the  gospel,  lie  made  an  endeavour  to  get  one  or  two  of 
the  societies  that  were  already  interested  in  China  to  take  up  the 
work,  but  they  all  felt  that  their  hands  were  full,  and  that  for  the 
present  they  saw  no  opportunity  of  advance.  Feeling  that  something 
must  be  done,  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  considered  in  what  new  way  this 
matter  could  be  approached.  It  was  his  sincere  desire  in  making  an 
effort  for  these  people  that  he  should  not  divert  money  which  was 
already  being  given  for  the  missionary  cause :  and  that  he  should  not 
merely  get  some  of  the  workers  to  go  out  to  China  who  would  have 
gone  in  other  connexions  if  this  opening  had  not  occurred  for  them. 
Now  this  point  of  view  largely  determined  the  relationship  which 
this  work  must  occupy  to  the  home  churches.  He  did  not  associate 
himself  with  any  one  particular  church,  but  he  took  such  opportuni 
ties  as  were  afforded  him  of  making  known  to  the  churches  at  home 
generally  the  great  need  of  China,  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  laid 
upon  his  heart,  and  ;his  intentions  with  reference  to  leading  out  a 
band  of  workers  who  should  gradually  be  able  to  go  into  the  in 
terior. 

Now  the  question  at  once  arose  with  regard  to  funds.  It  seems  self- 
evident  that  if  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  had  gone  to  anyone  of  the  existing 
Christian  churches,  and  said,  "  Now  I  want  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  in  your  pulpits  and  of  having  a  missionary  collection,"  it 
would  have  been  the  most  natural  thing  for  them  to  say, "We  require 
all  the  support  we  have  for  our  own  work,  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  let  you  divert  funds  which  would  otherwise  be  supporting  work 
we  have  already  in  hand."  That  line  of  thought  led  Mr.  Taylor  to 
this  position:  that  as  far  as  possible  the  work  he  was  undertaking 
should  be  supported  by  distinctly  voluntary  gifts  of  Christian  people, 
and  that  wherever  he  went  holding  meetings  he  would  avoid  making 
collections,  leaving  the  people  free  to  give  as  fully  as  ever  they  had 
given  to  their  own  work,  but  seeking  by  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
this  need  to  awaken  fresh  interest  and  lead  people  further  out  in  their 
missionary  sympathy  and  effort.  These  facts  will  largely  account,  I 
think,  in  the  minds  of  the  friends  here  today  for  the  way  in  which 
our  work  is  related  to  the  churches  at  home.  Before  I  pass  from  this 
point  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  my  own  sincere  belief  that  while 
there  may  have  been  cases  here  or  there  where  money  has  come  to  the 
China  Inland  Mission  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  other  organi 
zations,  on  the  whole  I  think  we  can  truly  say  that  this  work  and  the 
meetings  we  have  held  in  the  home  land  have  done  far,  far  more  to 
help  the  work  of  other  missions  than  to  detract  from  it.  One  does 
not  say  this  upon  one's  own  personal  responsibility,  but  our  brother, 
Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  whose  authority  we  recognize  in  mission  matters, 
has  said  that  this  has  been  his  impression,  not  only  in  England  but 
in  Australia  and  Canada,  where  he  has  had  the  opportunity  of  coming 
in  contact  with  the  churches  of  Christ. 
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With  regard  to  our  meetings,  then,  our  system  is  this.  We  have  of 
course  both  in  England  and  Scotland  a  large  number  of  friends  in 
various  centres  of  population,  and  we  generally  approach  such  friends 
with  a  view  to  having  a  meeting  organized  in  their  neighbourhood. 
Our  effort  is  to  obtain  a  place  of  meeting  which  will  be  quite  neutral 
ground,  and  our  endeavour  is  to  invite  the  ministers  of  all  the  various 
bodies  to  come  and  be  present  on  our  platform  or  at  least  give  us  their 
sympathy.  In  this  way  we  have  often  been  able  to  have  very  large 
meetings  in  which  many  sections  of  Christ's  Church  have  been  repre 
sented.  While  giving  them  information  about  our  own  work,  it  has 
been  the  centre  of  our  endeavour  to  lay  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  God's  people  their  individual  responsibility  to  Christ  for  the  evan 
gelization  of  the  world  generally.  Not  long  ago  one  of  our  brethren, 
who  has  recently  been  doing  a  great  deal  for  us  in  the  way  of  deputa 
tion  work,  was  speaking  with  a  minister  about  the  meeting  that  was 
proposed  to  be  held  in  a  place  where  this  minister  was  residing,  and 
he  said  to  him,  "  You  have  no  collection  ;  what  then  is  the  object  of 
your  meeting  ?"  Now  that  represents  the  attitude  of  mind  of  multi 
tudes  of  people  in  our  churches.  We  have  so  often  found  that  people 
are  almost  angry  with  us  because  we  have  no  collection,  as  if  the 
getting  of  a  collection  was  simply  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  a  mission 
ary  meeting.  Now  it  goes  without  saying  that  money  is  needed,  but 
we  do  all  want  to  realize  more  than  we  have  ever  done  that  individual 
responsibility  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
world  should  be  the  central  purpose  of  all  our  missionary  meetings. 
In  so  far  as  our  particular  work  may  have  been  any  help  to  the  cause 
of  evangelization  generally  I  think  it  has  been  because  we  have 
endeavoured — no  doubt  we  have  failed  more  than  we  know — but  we 
have  endeavoured  to  emphasize  that  as  the  great  central  point  in  con 
nexion  with  all  our  missionary  gatherings. 

With  regard  to  missionary  literature,  it  has  been  our  custom  to 
circulate  our  little  monthly  magazine,  China's  Millions,  amongst  all 
the  donors  to  the  mission,  and  we  have  found  that  that  has  been  a 
most  useful  means  of  bringing  the  details  of  the  work  before  friends 
and  of  sustaining  their  interest.  Of  course  to  do  that  is  undoubtedly 
a  costly  thing,  but  I  believe  that  in  the  long  run  it  is  well  worth  the 
money  expended  upon  it.  Then  we  utilize  our  meetings  for  the 
disposal  of  our  general  missionary  literature.  I  think  it  is  certainly 
well  for  missionary  societies  to  publish  all  the  information  they  can 
of  various  kinds  about  their  work,  and  to  do  it  at  a  price  that  may 
cover  the  cost  and  very  little  more.  The  more  we  can  disseminate 
literature  amongst  the  people  the  better,  because,  after  all,  a  meeting 
is  a  matter  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  all  that  can  be  told 
in  that  time  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  people  ought  to  know 
about  the  work.  The  meeting  should  rather,  as  it  were,  emphasize 
information  that  has  already  been  given,  and  bring  people  to  face 
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facts  that  they  already  know,  and  seek  anew  to  impress  these  facts 
upon  them.  We  should  depend  more  and  more  upon  our  literature  to 
spread  the  general  information  about  the  work.  I  would  also  seek  to 
call  attention  for  a  moment  to  this  point:  that  in  connexion  both  with 
our  meetings  and  our  literature  the  spiritual  tone  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  We  are  apt  to  say,  "  Well,  of  course  that  is  taken  for 
granted."  But  I  am  afraid  that  when  we  in  an  easy  way  take  it  for 
granted  we  very  often  as  it  were  pass  it  aside.  Profitable  missionary 
meetings  cannot  be  held  without  much  real  prayer.  Missiouarj^ 
literature  will  not  tell  as  it  spreads  out  amongst  people  unless  there 
is  real  individual  prayer  behind  it  that  God's  blessing  may  attend  it. 
Now  no  doubt  in  connexion  with  all  our  work — I  am  speaking  of 
missions  generally — there  has  been  prayer,  but  I  am  sure  we  do  want 
to  increase  the  measure  of  our  intercession  for  God's  blessing  on  all 
our  meetings  and  literature.  We  have  found  that  through  our  books 
and  magazines  many  and  many  a  one  has  become  interested  in  the 
work,  and  not  a  few  have  received  a  definite  call  to  go  forth  to  China 
in  connexion  with  the  mission ;  so  that  we  have  received  very  great 
encouragement  in  that  way  in  answer  to  prayer  for  God's  blessing 
upon  the  meetings  and  upon  the  literature. 

Before  I  sit  down  I  only  want  to  say  one  further  word.  When  one 
thinks  today  of  our  subject,  how  to  reach  the  churches  so  as  to  main 
tain  an  interest  in  missions,  instinctively  it  comes  into  one's  mind — 
missionary  work  ought  just  to  be  the  overflow  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
churches  ;  missionary  work  ought  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  churches  ;  and  we  cannot  too  often  say  that  to  one  another. 
Let  us  seek  that  the  spiritual  life  of  the  churches  be  deepened  and 
maintained,  and  then  with  the  knowledge  they  already  have  about 
the  Mission  field,  we  will  very  soon  see  an  increase  of  interest  both 
in  the  direction  of  gift  and  personal  service.  Lord  Overtoun  has 
spoken  of  the  desirability  of  a  representative  of  each  congregation 
going  out  to  the  Mission  field.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  more  that 
becomes  possible  the  more  certainly  will  interest  be  maintained  if 
only  congregations  could  be  brought  to  realize  their  responsibilities 
for  one  individual.  The  very  fact  of  being  in  the  position  of  feeling 
a  responsibility  about  it  would  greatly  deepen  their  interest  and 
increase  their  sympathy,  and  then  receiving  information  from  the 
Mission  field  from  one  person  about  some  particular  work  would  also 
make  the  matter  more  real  to  the  supporters  in  the  congregations  at 
home. 
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THE    REV.    B.    BARING-GOULD,    M.A.    (Secretary   of  the   Church 
Missionary  Society) : 

MY  conviction  is  that  if  God  touches  the  hearts  of  the  churches  to 
send  forth  the  men  and  women,  He  will  put  it  into  their  hearts  to 
supply  the  means.  What  is  the  condition  of  things  ?  I  wish  that  I 
could  put  into  the  hands  of  all  of  you  some  burning  words  which 
have  fallen  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  this  subject.  I 
wish  that  we  could  all  of  us  more  fully  realize  and  present  to  our 
people  the  position  which  is  occupied  by  the  missionary  enterprise  in 
the  word  of  God,  At  the  present  moment  we  are  just  simply  touching 
the  fringe  of  the  missionary  enterprise.  One  of  our  leading  states 
men,  in  writing  not  very  long  ago  with  regard  to  the  Far  East,  told  vis 
that  it  was  nothing  short  of  "a  dangerous  experiment"  for  us  to 
attempt  to  evangelize  other  nations  of  the  world,  founding  our  call 
to  that  duty  upon  "  a  single  passage  "  of  the  Word  of  God.  Surely 
this  shows  us  that  the  Christian  public  at  present  do  not  realize  the 
position  of  the  missionary  enterprise  as  it  is  found  in  the  Word  of 
God.  Moreover  there  is  crass  ignorance  amongst  our  communicants 
— for  I  venture  to  say  that  they  are  the  ones  to  whom  we  must  look 
for  help  in  this  matter,  both  for  money  and  for  agents — there  is  crass 
ignorance  amongst  our  communicants  as  to  the  condition  of  the  field. 
Many  of  our  brethren  and  sisters  when  they  come  home  from  India 
and  China — and  I  am  afraid  I  must  add  from  Japan — dare  not  stand 
up  in  a  public  assembly  and  tell  one  tenth  part  of  the  horrible  truth. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  mass  of  our  people  think  that  Moham 
medanism  is  good  enough  for  Mohammedans,  that  Buddhism  is  good 
enough  for  the  followers  of  Buddha,  and  so  on ;  and  that  we  ought  to 
leave  this  matter  alone.  They  do  not  believe  that  they  are  their 
brother's  keeper.  They  do  not  know  the  need ;  they  certainly  know 
very  little  indeed  about  the  success  which  God  has  given  us.  It  has 
been  a  revelation  to  men  like  Dr.  Morrison  of  the  Times,  and  to 
many  representatives  of  the  powers,  as  to  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
Christians  of  China  during  the  last  twelve  months  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  we  were  informed  that  there  was  scarcely  a  native 
Christian  to  be  found  in  China,  and  now  it  is  publicly  announced 
that  there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  who  have  sealed 
their  attachment  to  Christ  with  their  life's  blood.  All  this  shows  the 
crass  ignorance  of  the  British  public  with  regard  to  the  need  and  with 
regard  to  the  blessing  which  God  has  given.  Then  again  I  maintain 
that  the  great  mass  of  our  communicants — I  can  only  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Church  of  England — the  great  mass  of  the 
communicants  of  the  Church  of  England  have  not  at  all  grasped  their 
personal  duty  in  this  matter.  When  only  one  in  five  thousand  is 
found  ready  to  go  forth  to  the  foreign  field,  and  when  we  are  told,  as 
we  are  again  and  again,  that  if  we  are  not  very  careful  we  shall 
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eliminate  from  England  all  the  best  workers  and  there  will  be  none 
left — surely  this  shows  an  amount  of  ignorance  as  to  the  proportion 
existing  between  the  home  and  foreign  workers. 

Now  how  is  this  to  be  met?  Humanly  speaking  it  lies  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  of  Christ.  I  believe  that  just  what  the 
ministers  of  Christ  are,  that  by  the  grace  of  God  will  their  people  be  ; 
and  if  we  can  only  strive  and  pray  and  work  that  the  ministers  of 
Jesus  Christ  may  be  on  fire  for  the  heathen,  on  fire  for  the  souls  for 
whom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shed  His  blood,  then  we  shall  not  have 
to  lament  this  appalling  ignorance  and  this  tremendous  apathy. 
Wi'll,  what  is  wanted?  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  multiply  those 
meetings  when  a  missionary  gives  some  amusing  stories  and  raises  a 
laugh — thank  God  you  rarely  hear  it  now — with  regard  to  the 
ignorance,  the  foolishness,  and  the  superstition  of  the  heathen.  I  do 
not  believe  that  God  will  use  that.  We  should  not  be  satisfied  in  our 
parishes  and  in  our  churches  by  simply  once  a  year  asking  some 
clerg}-man  or  missionary  to  come  and  stand  in  the  pulpit  and  tell  his 
story.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  missionary  meeting  of  the  type  to 
which  I  have  referred  is  what  will  really  rouse  the  country.  But  we 
want  every  minister  of  Christ  to  feel  that  the  position  which  the 
missionary  enterprise  occupies  in  the  Word  of  God  must  be  the 
position  which  it  should  occupy  in  his  ministrations.  We  want 
him  to  let  the  missionary  enterprise  permeate  all  his  teaching.  We 
want  him  to  place  before  his  congregation  the  claims  of  the  Lord 
.Jrsus  Christ  upon  every  believer  to  have  a  share  in  the  missionary 
enterprise.  We  want,  I  think,  the  minister  himself  to  do  this.  I 
am  a  great  believer  in  the  sermons  for  our  societies  being  preached,  at 
least  one  of  them,  by  the  incumbent.  I  believe  that  the  people  will 
then  realize  that  their  minister  means  it :  that  it  is  the  desire  of  his 
heart  that  the  very  best  amongst  them  of  his  Sunday  School  teachers, 
district  visitors,  and  other  helpers  should  give  themselves  to  this 
work ;  that  he  regards  it  as  the  highest  and  holiest  calling  to  go  forth 
to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth.  We  want  sermons  illustrated  from 
the  Mission  field,  not  once  or  twice  a  year,  but  constantly.  I  have  the 
privilege  of  "  sitting  under,"  as  we  say,  a  minister  of  Christ  who  very 
frequently  illustrates  his  sermon  by  a  reference  to  the  Mission  field 
I  would  to  God  such  men  were  increased  in  London  today. 

Then  what  are  we  to  have  in  our  missionary  meetings  and  special 
gatherings?  As  Mr.  Sloan  has  said  we  must  saturate  them  with 
j>r<iyer.  Let  that  be  the  first  thing — let  our  anniversary  meetings  be 
ushered  in  by  united  prayer;  that  ought  always  to  be.  Then  what 
about  the  character  of  the  sermon,  of  the  speech  at  the  missionary 
meeting?  I  think  we  want  to  press  home,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  upon  every  single  believer  before  us  his  personal  responsibility 
to  take  a  share  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world ;  we  want  to  toll 
them  that  He  who  gave  us  that  Decalogue,  He  who  gave  us.  in  that 
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last  night  before  He  was  betrayed,  that  command  which  none  of  them 
dare  habitually  to  set  at  defiance  and  believe  themselves  to  be 
Christians  at  all — that  He  has  also  given  us  another  as  definite, 
personal  and  binding — "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature."  My  friends,  if  the  communicants  of  our 
British  Isles  realized  this,  that  with  respect  to  the  world  they  were 
individually  "  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trust  with  the  Gospel," 
what  would  be  the  result?  Why,  you  know  perfect^'  well,  "the 
evangelization  of  the  world  in  this  generation  "  would  not  be  an  idea 
only.  We  have  indeed  abundant  cause  to  thank  God  for  the  tokens 
we  have  that  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  there  is  a  shaking 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  with  regard  to  this  missionary  enterprise. 
But  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  beginning,  we  are  only  just  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  work.  I  do  ask  you,  brethren,  whether  it 
is  not  possible  by  some  means  to  get  hold  of  and  influence  all  the 
ministers  of  Christ  throughout  the  land  and  press  upon  them  this 
grand  duty  with  regard  to  every  individual  true  follower  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  their  congregation  and  in  their  parish — press  upon 
them  the  absolute  need  of  instilling  information  with  regard  to  the 
missionary  enterprise;  press  upon  them  the  obligation  of  the  mis 
sionary  enterprise ;  press  upon  them  the  duty  of  real  earnest,  per 
severing,  intelligent  supplication  with  regard  to  the  missionary 
enterprise.  How  many  who  use  the  Lord's  prayer  never  have  a 
thought  of  the  missionary  enterprise  ?  How  many  of  our  communi 
cants  go  from  end  to  end  of  the  year  and  never  employ  the  other 
prayer  of  the  Lord's  appointment — "  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
that  He  would  thrust  forth  labourers  into  His  harvest  ?  "  But  finally 
we  want  them,  these  ministers  of  Christ,  to  press  home,  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  need,  the  urgent,  the  pressing  need  of  personal 
consecration.  If  we  can  only  get  our  people  by  God's  grace  to  realize 
and  write  across  all  that  they  have,  their  talents,  their  means,  their 
selves,  their  children,  "Not  your  own"]  if  we  can  only  lead  them 
to  the  foot  of  the  cross  of  Calvary,  and  bring  them  to  realize  some 
thing  more  of  what  the  Master  has  given  for  them ;  that  He,  being 
rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  then  by  the  grace  of  God  there  will 
be  abundance  of  supplies.  Yes,  we  shall  not  have  to  come  together  in 
a  little  gathering  such  as  this  and  take  counsel  how  we  can  rouse  the 
churches  to  realize  the  claims  of  missionary  enterprise,  to  give  of 
their  means  and  to  give  of  their  men.  There  is  abundance  of  means, 
there  is  abundance  of  men  and  women,  if  only  God  will  open  the 
windows  of  heaven  and  pour  down  His  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Church 
of  Christ  at  large,  that  she  may  more  adequately  realize  her  debt  to 
Him  who  has  given  Himself  for  us. 

THE  REV.  ARTHUR  N.  JOHNSON,  M.A.  (Home  Secretary  of  the 
L.M.S.) :  My  lord,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  stand  for  a  very  different 
society  from  that  which  has  .just  been  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Baring-Gould, 
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the  London  Missionary  Society ;  but  I  have  been  very  much  struck  in 
listening  to  Mr.  Baring-Gould  with  the  similarity  of  the  problems  that 
are  before  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  those  which  are  before 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  mainly  represents  the  Congre 
gational  churches  of  the  country.  I  feel  that  I  must  emphasize,  from 
my  point  of  view,  the  very  great  need  of  interesting,  and  obtaining 
the  advocacy  of,  the  ministers  of  the  churches.  If  we  can  proceed 
from  this  Conference  and  press  upon  our  brethren  in  the  ministry 
more  urgently  than  we  have  ever  done  before  the  need  of  their 
advocacy,  I  think  we  shall  not  have  met  this  morning  in  vain.  I  had 
a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of  such  advocacy  brought 
before  me  only  two  or  three  days  ago  by  a  Congregational  minister 
from  a  small  town,  if  I  may  call  it  a  town,  in  Sussex.  I  was  thank 
ing  him  for  what  I  knew  he  had  done  in  the  way  of  interesting  his 
people  in  the  work  of  the  L.M.S. ;  and  he  said  that  he  was  very 
thankful  to  say  that  a  fifth  of  all  the  money  raised  in  his  church 
came  into  the  exchequer  of  our  society.  When  I  expressed  my 
astonishment  at  such  a  generous  gift,  and  asked  him  how  it  had  been 
brought  about,  he  said,  "  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  it  has  been  done, 
but  I  have  been  trying  to  give  my  people  information  about  the  work  of 
the  society."  I  knew  perfectly  well  then,  my  lord,  how  it  had  been 
done,  and  I  wish  we  could  get  every  minister  of  Christ  throughout  the 
country  to  act  in  the  same  way.  You  have  said,  my  lord,  something 
about  the  deputations  that  we  send  round  the  country — I  think  it  is 
the  practice  of  all  the  societies — in  the  persons  of  our  missionaries 
who  are  home  on  furlough.  They  are  invaluable,  but  I  think  we 
suffer  in  some  directions  if  we  leave  the  advocacy  of  the  foreign 
mission  enterprise  so  largely,  almost  exclusively,  in  their  hands. 
They  are  experts,  and  they  speak  with  the  power  and  also  with  the 
drawbacks  that  attend  experts.  We  certainly  do  need  that  the  recog 
nized  leaders  in  our  churches  should  prepare  the  way  and  keep  the 
way  open  for  their  special  appearance,  and  so  very  greatly  add  to  the 
efficacy  of  their  visits  round  about  the  churches.  I  believe  that  in 
our  own  society  we  have  somewhat  suffered  of  late  because  we  have 
allowed  the  burden  of  this  important  work  to  rest  almost  entirely 
upon  our  missionary  brethren.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  referred  to  the 
small  number  of  communicants  who  are  prepared  to  offer  themselves 
for  foreign  service.  I  am  appalled  in  the  churches  connected  with 
our  society  by  the  small  number  of  the  members  of  those  churches 
whom  we  have  any  right  to  regard  as  regular  contributors  to  the 
society's  funds.  I  believe  it  is  correct  to  say  that  if  we  speak  of  a 
third  of  the  members  of  those  churches  as  contributing  regularly  we 
are  speaking  of  a  larger  number  than  actually  do  so  contribute.  And 
how  we  are  to  get  at  these  other  two-thirds  without  the  frequent  and 
constant  help  of  the  ministers  of  the  churches  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand. 
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We  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Bar  ing- Gould  or  from  Mr.  Sloan,  I 
think,  any  reference,  or  only  a  passing  reference  from  yourself  per 
haps  it  was,  to  the  splendid  work  that  can  be  done  by  the  women  of 
our  churches  in  this  missionary  enterprise.  When  I  was  in  the 
United  States  a  year  or  two  ago  I  had  brought  home  to  my  mind 
much  more  than  I  had  ever  realized  before  the  splendid  work  which 
was  being  done  by  the  women  of  the  churches  in  America  in 
connexion  with  the  prominent  missionary  societies ;  and  we  are 
endeavouring  in  connexion  with  the  London  Missionary  Society  to 
develop  and  increase  and  to  organize  more  perfectly  the  work  done, 
and  that  yet  shall  be  done  by  our  sisters  amongst  us. 

Then  reference  has  been  made  to  literature.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
delicate  subject  to  speak  upon,  hut  I  somewhat  s\rmpathize  with  a 
little  boy  who  came  into  the  mission  house  of  our  society  a  little  time 
ago.  and  was  asked  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  there  while  his  father, 
one  of  our  directors,  went  on  some  other  business.  When  the  sug 
gestion  was  made  to  the  boy  that  perhaps  he  would  like  to  look  at 
some  books  while  waiting,  he  pathetically  asked  that  they  might  not 
be  missionary  books.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  are  giving  the 
attention  that  we  ought  and  might  to  our  literature.  We  want  to 
make  it  bright,  we  want  to  have  it  readable,  we  want  to  have  it  well 
illustrated,  we  want  to  have  it  breathing  that  spirit  of  devotion  and 
consecration  to  which  Mr.  Sloan  has  referred.  But  I  believe  that  all 
the  societies — I  look  at  the  literature  of  many  of  them — will  be  help 
ing  this  very  important  work  if  they  will  give  increased  attention  to 
the  production  of  bright  and  suitable  and  helpful  literature. 

THE  KEV.  WILLIAM  PARK  (Joint-Convener  of  the  Foreign  Mission, 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church) :  In  our  case  we  have  properly  speaking 
no  foreign  missionary  society  ;  the  foreign  mission  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  church's  work,  and  not  only  at  the  meeting  of  our  general 
assembly,  the  highest  court  of  our  church,  but  during  the  year  at  the 
various  meetings  of  our  mission  board  it  gets  a  very  important  place. 
One  chief  way  that  we  adopt  as  a  church  for  increasing  the  interest 
in  the  foreign  mission  and  obtaining  money  for  it  is  by  appointing 
one  Sabbath  in  the  year  in  which  an  opportunity  shall  be  given  to 
every  member  of  every  congregation  to  contribute  for  this  object. 
Special  literature  is  prepared  for  that  Sunday,  and  efforts  are  made  to 
get  that  literature  into  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  church,  a 
great  many  of  whom  do  not  see  our  regular  magazines.  Also,  litera 
ture  is  supplied  to  the  ministers  for  that  day,  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  speak  from  independent  information  in  regard  to  missions 
generally,  and  in  regard  to  the  missions  of  their  own  church  in 
particular.  But  there  are  also  two  other  organizations  in  connexion 
with  our  church,  separate  from  the  foreign  mission  proper  but  in 
close  alliance  with  it.  The  one  is  our  Zenana  Mission;  and  the  plan 
taken  for  raising  money  for  it  is  to  appoint  collectors,  who  go  round 
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every  congregation  where  we  can  get  an  auxiliary  established,  and 
try  to  get  all  the  women  and  girls  to  become  annual  subscribers  to 
tli is  female  association.  The  other  is  an  association  in  connexion 
with  our  church,  and  under  its  control,  for  sending  missionaries — 
not  necessarily  clergymen  or  ordained  men — to  what  are  called  the 
jungle  tribes  of  our  district  of  India  (Gujarat).  The  plan  this  Jungle 
Tribes'  Mission  takes  is  something  like  Mr.  Sloan's  plan.  There  is  no 
annual  collection  and  there  are  no  collectors,  but  information  about 
the  work  is  published  and  whatever  money  is  sent  in  is  devoted  to 
sending  out  and  supporting  missionaries.  Of  these  three  plans  the 
one  that  brings  in  the  most  money  is  the  personal  collection,  ladies 
going  round  from  house  to  house.  At  the  same  time  also  I  think  the 
ideal  plan  is  not  that  of  going  round  and  soliciting  money,  but  of 
instructing  our  people  about  the  work  and  inducing  them  to  bring 
their  offerings  to  the  house  of  God ;  and  that  is  what  we  should 
aim  at. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  what  one  speaker  said  is  correct — in  each 
congregation  the  success  of  the  missionary  work  depends  upon  the 
spirit  and  attitude  of  the  minister.  But  I  believe  a  great  many 
clergymen  are  most  anxious,  if  they  only  knew  how,  to  interest  their 
people  in  this  work,  and  are  often  seeking  suggestions  as  to  how  to  do  it. 
1  may  mention  what  one  minister  in  our  church  does  regularly  and 
finds  most  successful.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  he  brings 
the  missionary  magazine  of  the  church,  which  in  our  case  is  called 
the  Missionary  Herald,  with  him  into  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  time  of 
'giving  out  the  intimations  he  opens  it  and  refers  to  something  on 
some  page  of  it,  saying,  "  On  such  and  such  a  page  you  will  find  a 
very  interesting  picture  "  ;  or,  "On  such  and  such  a  page  there  is  the 
portrait  of  a  remarkable  man  whose  story  is  given."  In  that  way  he 
awakens  the  curiosity  of  the  people,  and  the  magazine  is  pretty  generally 
read.  The  only  other  thing  I  want  to  say  is  that  we  must  depend  for 
the  future  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  instructing  and  interesting  the 
people  about  missions  very  much  upon  our  students.  A  good  deal 
\v;is  said  yesterday  about  the  Student  Volunteer  Missionary  Union. 
Permit  me,  as  one  of  the  conveners  of  our  Irish  Presbyterian  Church 
Foreign  Mission,  to  testify  to  the  most  valuable  help  we  have  for 
some  years  past  received  from  our  student  volunteers.  They  not  only 
help  in  the  work  of  our  Irish  Mission,  going  about  to  fairs,  selling 
Bibles,  and  preaching  the  gospel  to  our  own  Roman  Catholic  country 
men,  which  is  fine  training  for  the  foreign  field,  but  by  going  on 
deputation  to  various  congregations  (they  themselves  making  all  the 
arrangements  under  the  guidance  and  control  of  the  Board  of 
Missions),  taking  magic  lanterns  with  them,  exhibiting  views  of 
China  and  India,  and  telling  what  they  have  learned  of  the  work  in 
the  foreign  field  and  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  devoting  their  lives  to 
this  work.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  not  only 
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in  getting  all  our  students  thoroughly  interested  in  missions,  but  also 
in  sending  them  out  to  interest  others  throughout  our  churches. 

THE  REV.  J.  FAIRLEY  DALY,  B.D.  (Secretary  of  the  Livingstonia 
Mission,  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  I  am  sure  the  right  key 
note  has  been  struck  this  morning  in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
necessity  of  intei-esting  our  ministers.  We  have  felt  this  difficulty 
in  Scotland,  as  you  know,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  cause  to 
thank  God  for  the  amount  of  interest  that  has  been  awakened  in  the 
pulpits  of  our  Presbyterian  churches.  Just  to  show  what  may  be 
done  by  interesting  the  minister  of  a  congregation,  let  me  give  an 
illustration  from  a  friend  of  my  own,  who  was  not  so  much  interested 
in  foreign  missions  as  he  ought  to  have  been.  A  member  of  his  own 
family  however  went  to  the  foreign  field,  and  he  was  led  to  read  and 
to  inform  himself  about  mission  work.  He  went  one  morning  to  a 
congregation  of  poor  miners,  and  spoke  to  them,  and  told  them  the 
story  of  Carey  and  his  desire  for  a  penny  a  week.  He  said,  "  I  do  not 
want  to  ask  for  that  now,  but  collectors  will  go  round  once  a  quarter, 
for  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  a  penny  a  quarter."  A  smile  went 
round  the  whole  congregation.  He  said,  "  I  notice  that  smile,  but  I 
want  that  penny,  and  I  am  going  to  get  that  penny."  The  result  was 
that  the  annual  contributions  went  up  from  £7  to  £28 ;  they  got  a 
penny  a  quarter  instead  of  a  penny  a  year. 

Some  one  said  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  we  could  send  out 
ministers  to  visit  the  foreign  field.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being 
in  the  foreign  field,  and  I  can  say  how  much  it  quickened  my  interest. 
A  generous  friend  of  our  church,  who  is  with  us  today,  has  for  the 
last  few  years  been  sending  two  of  our  younger  ministers  to  India 
and  making  arrangements  that  they  should  visit  all  our  various 
stations,  with  the  result  that  these  young  ministers  have  come  home, 
and  have  not  only  been  most  helpful  in  addressing  the  general 
assembly  and  quickening  interest  there,  but  also  in  going  round  the 
churches  in  their  own  synods  and  helping  us  in  extending  the  interest 
of  our  people  in  foreign  missions. 

Another  thing  we  have  been  trying  to  do  is  in  the  way  of  organ 
izing  regular  visitation.  I  fully  sympathize  with  what  has  been 
said  of  the  necessity  of  not  pressing  visitation  too  much  on  our 
missionaries  during  their  furlough.  We  are  trying  to  arrange,  as 
you  know,  sir,  to  have  our  missionaries  devote  one-third  of  their  time 
at  home  to  visitation  purposes.  Through  the  help  of  our  committee 
the  whole  of  our  church  is  being  divided  into  four  sections.  One 
fourth  of  the  church  is  visited  by  our  missionaries  every  year,  and  it 
is  a  very  large  business,  as  there  are  fifteen  hundred  congregations 
to  visit.  But  not  content  with  that,  we  aim  also  at  having  one- 
fourth  of  the  congregations  visited  by  home  deputations.  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  in  this  home  deputizing  work  we  do  not  confine  it  to  our 
ministers,  but  we  send  with  the  minister  an  elder  and  a  lady,  and  the 
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lady  deputies  have  not  been  the  least  efficient  and  helpful  in  this 
great  work.  I  will  close  with  one  remark.  When  once  you  get  our 
people  interested,  not  only  hy  prayers— and  nothing  could  have  been 
better  and  more  helpful  than  the  addresses  to  which  we  have  listened 
today — but  when  you  get  our  people  to  give,  they  become  interested. 
It  was  well  put  in  that  reply  of  the  innocent  boy  who  was  going  to 
John  Paton's  meeting,  and  was  asked,  "  What !  are  you  going  to  a 
missionary  meeting  ?  "  And  the  answer  was,  "  I  gave  the  man  two 
pence,  and  I  am  going  to  see  what  he  is  doing  with  it." 

Miss  KESTIXG,  of  Poonah  (Church  of  Scotland) :  I  wish  to  say  one 
word  with  regard  to  missionary  addresses  from  ministers  of  the 
church.  One  of  the  most  powerful  missionary  addresses  that  I  ever 
heard  was  for  me  nearly  spoilt  by  the  thought  that  arose  in  my  mind, 
"  What  about  the  giver  of  the  address  ?  If  all  these  things  are  so, 
and  if  it  is  all  so  important  as  you  are  saying,  why  are  you  not  in  the 
field  yourself?"  I  think  if  ministers  when  they  are  giving  missionary 
addresses  could  give  some  reason  why  they  are  not  abroad,  it  would 
help  very  much  the  people  who  hear. 

MR.  F.  S.  JOYCE  (C.I.M.) :  A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  ministers  and  clergy  of  this  coun 
try.  I  have  been  wondering  in  my  mind  whether  they  might  not  be 
reached  before  they  become  ministers  and  clergy.  We  ofttimes  hear 
sermons  from  young  men  fresh  from  college,  and  they  are  very  fond 
of  illustrating  their  points  by  ancient  church  history.  My  impression 
is  that  ancient  church  history  is  crammed  into  the  heads  of  most  of 
the  ministers  and  clergy  until  they  almost  reel  with  it.  If  we  gave 
them  a  little  less  of  that,  and  a  little  more  of  modern  church  history, 
it  might  be  more  helpful.  If  the  importance  of  reaching  the  unevan- 
gelized  peoples  of  the  earth  were  brought  before  our  students  in 
theological  colleges  time  after  time,  it  may  be  that  God  would  lay  the 
burden  upon  their  hearts,  and  we  should  have  far  more  volunteers 
going  forth  to  the  service.  How  to  reach  the  ministers  now  that  we 
have  at  home  ?  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  any  answer.  My  only 
solution  of  it  is,  Pray  that  God  may  stir  them  up.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  going  to  a  parish  away  down  in  Somersetshire.  The  old  clergyman 
who  has  been  in  this  living  for  many  years  never  said  a  word  on 
behalf  of  foreign  missions.  One  night  he  had  a  dream ;  he  saw  a 
picture  of  the  members  of  his  congregation  standing  before  the  judg 
ment,  and  the  Judge  was  saying,  "  What  have  you  done  for  foreign 
missions?"  They  said,  "  Foreign  missions?  we  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing."  "  What,  did  your  minister  never  tell  you  about  them?" 
"  No,  he  never  said  a  word  about  them."  When  that  man  woke  up  in 
the  morning  he  made  a  vow  before  God  that  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  would  do  all  he  could  for  foreign  missions.  I  wish  many  more 
of  our  clergymen  and  ministers  would  have  dreams  like  that. 

Then  as  to  meetings.    We  need  to  keep  up  the  tone  of  our  meetings. 
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There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  the  object  of  missionary 
meetings  is  to  get  money.  When  I  have  been  organizing  meetings 
for  the  China  Inland  Mission,  and  have  mentioned  that  there  would 
be  no  collection,  people  have  said,  "  Then  what  ai-e  you  having  the 
meeting  for?"  That  idea  is  abroad,  and  we  want  to  knock  that  idea 
out  of  the  people.  I  would  certainly  suggest  that  missionary  societies 
should  give  up  taking  collections  at  their  meetings.  The  people  who 
come  to  your  meetings  are  for  the  most  part  the  people  who  contribute 
all  the  year  round.  And  a  meeting  is  often  spoiled  by  the  appeal  for 
the  collection. 

Another  thing  I  have  found  in  going  about  is  that  a  good  deal  of 
interest  is  maintained  by  the  letters  of  missionaries  from  the  foreign 
Held.  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  a  gentleman  who  said,  "  At  one 
of  Mr.  Taylor's  meetings  the  responsibility  was  brought  home  to  me 
by  hearing  his  address,  and  I  increased  my  subscription  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  I  also  support  a  C.I.M.  missionary.  That 
man  sends  home  letters  to  me,  and  those  letters  have  been  a  great 
blessing.  He  does  not  tell  me  about  the  political  aspects  of  China  ;  he 
tells  me  what  God  is  doing.  Why  should  not  every  minister  and 
clergyman  throughout  England  be  brought  into  communication  with 
some  missionary  on  the  field  ?  Let  the  church  appoint  some  one  to 
correspond  continually  with  some  missionary;  as  to  missionary 
magazines,  my  impression  is  that  people  often  put  them  in  the 
waste  paper  basket.  If  they  had  a  letter  direct  from  the  field  read  to 
them  from  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  monthly  missionary  prayer  meeting 
more  interest  would  be  stirred  up. 

Miss  I.  N.  ADAM  (United  Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  As  a  home 
worker  I  have  always  found  that  we  must  first  put  information 
before  those  whom  we  wish  to  interest,  so  that  they  may  clearly 
understand  what  the  work  is,  and  who  have  been  called  to  it.  Then, 
again,  in  pressing  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  call  and  bringing 
out  what  I  can  of  the  need  of  the  foreign  field,  I  have  been  very 
greatly  surprised  that  so  many  of  those  who  really  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  are  engaged  in  His  service  at  home,  have  not  yet 
wakened  up  to  what  He  expects  of  them  in  connexion  with  this 
foreign  missionary  work,  simply  because  their  thoughts  have  never 
been  directed  to  it.  When  information  has  been  given  and  personal 
responsibility  pressed  home,  then  comes  the  paramount  call,  "  Whom 
shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?  " 

I  will  mention  two  instances,  one  drawn  from  the  very  humblest  of 
Scottish  homes,  and  another  drawn  from  the  very  highest.  The  first  is  that 
of  a  poor  woman  in  one  of  our  slum  villages,  who,  on  being  called 
upon  by  a  visitor,  handed  her  a  sixpence  for  foreign  missions.  Upon  the 
lady  visitor  expressing  her  surprise  the  woman  said,  "  Ye  maun  tak  it  ; 
my  vera  heart  would  break  if  I  hadna  something  to  give  to  my  Lord 
to  help  to  make  His  love  known  to  those  who  did  not  know  it."  The 
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other  instance  relates  to  one  of  Scotland's  noblest  workers,  who  WHS 
taken  from  us  some  years  ago.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mention  her 
name.  I  was  talking  to  her  about  the  work  in  which  she  was 
engaged  at  that  time :  it  seemed  to  overtax  her  strength,  and  I 
reasoned  with  her,  urging  her  to  work  a  little  more  quietly.  Her 
reply  was  in  these  words  :  "  Since  ever  I  knew  the  Lord  Jesus  as  my 
personal  Saviour,  it  has  been  my  joy  to  work  for  Him  amongst  the 
children,  amongst  His  sick  and  poor ;  but  never  till  within  recent 
years  did  I  realize  what  He  expects  from  me,  His  ransomed  child,  in 
connexion  with  making  His  love  known  all  over  the  world ;  and 
now  my  time  is  so  short  that  I  cannot  lessen  my  work." 

And  so,  my  lord,  I  feel  it  is  this  question  of  personal  responsibility 
that  we  have  to  address  ourselves  to.  Many  who  regularly  meet  at 
the  communion  table  in  obedience  to  Christ's  words,  "Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  Me,"  do  not  remember  that  we  only  get  this  com 
mand  alongside  the  other  part  of  the  commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 

With  regard  to  col  lections  at  missionary  meetings,  I  do  not  feel  any 
objection  to  that.  I  think  when  our  friends  come  up  and  have  their 
heart  set  on  fire,  it  is  a  relief  to  them  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
giving.  A  friend  told  me  that  at  a  meeting  lately  when  the  appeal 
was  made  she  had  to  go  back  to  her  pocket,  feeling  tliat  what  she 
had  ready  to  put  into  the  plate  was  not  nearly  sufficient. 

MR.  EICKNE  STOCK  (C.M.S.) :  I  sympathize  very  much  with  all 
that  has  been  said  regarding  the  ministers,  but  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  to  a  totally  different  subject.  I  think  one  must  not 
depend  wholly  on  ministers.  I  am  certainly  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  advance  which  has  been  made — thank  God  for  it — in  the  last 
few  years  has  been  very  little  owing  to  the  ministers  of  the 
churches.  Of  course  some  of  them  have  had  a  noble  share  in 
deepening  and  extending  missionary  zeal ;  but  the  rank  and  file,  I 
think,  have  borne  the  brunt,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  forget  that 
the  rank  and  file  can  be  got  at.  I  had  hoped  that  we  might  hear 
something  about  the  Watchers'  Band  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  Young  Men's  Missionary  Association  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  and  some  other  organizations  of  that  kind.  Some 
here  are  aware  that  we  have  several  organizations  of  that  sort  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  our  unions  and  bands  for  gathering  together  young 
men  and  young  women  especially,  but  not  exclusively,  into  common 
discussion  and  conference,  and  stud}-  and  prayer,  have  had  a  verj- 
large  share  in  the  deepening  and  awakening  of  missionary  interest 
in  recent  years.  That  has  been  done  almost  entirely  without  very 
much  action  on  the  part  of  the  ministers.  They  have  been  got  at,  as 
it  were,  frpm  behind,  and  in  many  cases  the  church  and  the  minister 
himself  have  been  stirred  up  by  the  action  of  some  of  the  young 
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people  in  the  congregation.  We  want  to  work  in  both  ways.  The 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  a  Gleaners'  Union  and  Lay  Workers' 
Union.  Most  of  our  societies  have  something  of  that  kind.  The 
local  Bands  are  perfectly  spontaneous.  Headquarters  never  started  one 
of  them,  nor  were  they  started  under  any  inspiration  from  our  head 
office.  They  were  perfectly  spontaneous  efforts.  I  believe  it  is  the 
spontaneous  efforts  that  do  the  most.  These  Bands  are  really  little 
companies  of  men  and  women  who  meet  together  at  one  another's 
houses,  cottages,  parlours,  or  drawing  rooms,  once  a  week  or  month, 
or  whenever  it  may  be,  and  deliberately  study  the  subject.  They 
have  some  one  appointed  beforehand  to  speak  a  few  words.  It  may 
be  a  paper  to  be  read  in  three  or  four  minutes  upon  a  passage  of 
Scripture  to  stir  the  heart.  Another  member  appointed  beforehand 
will  give  a  little  address  or  speech  or  paper,  very  simple,  upon  some 
missionary  or  mission.  These  are  not  confined  to  missions  of  the 
one  society  to  which  they  happen  to  belong,  but  they  search  out 
missions  of  other  societies.  This  interest  is  fostered  very  much 
now  by  having  missionary  representatives  in  the  Mission  field.  So 
far  as  I  have  heard  this  morning,  that  has  not  been  mentioned. 

We  have  now  one  very  large  lending  library.  It  is  not  worked  at 
our  head  office.  It  was  started  outside  spontaneously  by  private 
friends,  although  it  is  now  officially  recognized.  Its  headquarters  are 
a  large  house  at  Hampstead,  and  ladies  help  in  the  work  of  distribu 
tion.  Parcels  are  going  out  and  coming  in  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  every  day  of  the  week,  and  the  literature  that  is  being  circu 
lated  consists  of  the  histories  of  all  the  societies,  biographies  of 
missionaries,  and  books  of  travel.  There  are  some  2,000  separate 
missionary  books  in  this  library.  I  visited  it  yesterday,  and  was  very 
greatly  astonished.  There  were  whole  rows  of  books  of  which  I  had 
never  heard.  The  reason  why  I  rose  was  to  remind  you  that  there 
are  these  ways  of  getting  at  our  rank  and  file  in  addition  to,  and  not 
instead  of,  getting  ministers  to  preach  sermons.  And  let  us  remember 
the  children.  It  is  a  grand  thing  to  get  hold  of  them.  I  doubt  if  the 
children  have  been  got  hold  of  as  in  former  days.  They  can  be  easily 
interested,  and  if  they  are  so  interested  in  their  childhood  we  shall 
get  candidates  for  missionary  service. 

MR.  Or.  GRAHAM  BROWN  (C.I.M.) :  I  think  that  one  of  the  great 
mistakes  made  about  foreign  missionaries  has  not  been  touched  upon. 
A  missionary  goes  forth  from  a  congregation — and  I  speak  as  a  lay 
man  connected  with  a  congregation  in  Scotland — the  congregation  is 
very  much  interested,  and  we  say  "  God  bless  the  missionary  " ;  the 
door  shuts,  and  we  forget  all  about  him  till  he  comes  back  on  furlough. 
I  wish  just  to  say  how  that  tendency  has  been  corrected  in  a  measure 
in  the  congregation  with  which  I  have  to  do.  We  formed  a  Prayer 
Union,  and  in  connexion  with  this  Prayer  Union  we  issue  a  little 
circular  monthly  in  which  not  only  requests  for  prayer  for  one  worker 
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known  to  the  congregation  are  made,  but  there  is  also  given  the  name 
of  each  missionary  who  has  gone  from  that  congregation.  We  were 
almost  astonished  to  find  that  there  were  some  thirty  odd  who  had 
gone  from  this  congregation.  In  addition,  we  found  that  some  mem 
bers  of  the  congregation  were  supporting  native  catechists  privately 
at  mission  stations,  and  the  names  of  these  have  been  put  on  this  li.-t. 
We  have  little  notes  of  news  from  the  missionaries, or  those  in  charge 
of  these  native  catechists  issued  each  month,  and  I  can  only  say  that 
great  stimulus  and  help  to  the  congregation  has  resulted  from  bring 
ing  them  into  personal  association  with  the  workers  in  the  field. 

MR.  G.  T.  MACLEAN  (Student  Volunteer  Missionary  Union) :  An 
opportunity  has  been  lost  by  the  churches  in  not  approaching  Young 
People's  Societies.  We  have  organized  Student  Volunteer  Bands, 
divided  into  what  we  call  "  field  campaigns "  for  missions.  Ten 
students,  usually  theological  students,  and  usually  student  volunteers, 
arrange  through  some  secretary  that  they  will  visit  a  town  during 
ten  days.  Arrangements  are  perfected  through  the  local  agents  of 
Christian  Endeavour  Unions,  Sunday  School  Unions,  Watchers' 
Bands,  and  other  societies  for  young  people.  The  students  go  down, 
and  for  ten  days  hold  meetings  in  every  single  society  that  can  be 
reached  in  that  town,  either  confining  themselves  to  one  denomination 
in  the  town,  or  if  possible  finding  access  to  all  the  different  denomina 
tional  societies.  An  attempt  at  permanence  is  made  by  getting  the 
society  to  resolve  on  holding  regular  missionary  meetings,  and  by 
securing  the  appointment  of  a  missionary  committee,  and  making 
arrangements  that  the  union,  whatever  it  be,  will  study  missions  by 
reading  books  on  the  subject.  We  have  also  for  this  purpose  collected 
a  small  missionary  library,  which  is  offered  at  a  cheap  rate  to  such 
societies.  I  may  say  that  the  expenses  of  campaigns  like  these  are 
almost  entirely  met  by  the  natural  profits  on  selling  missionary  books 
to  these  unions. 

THE  REV.  W.  STEVENSON  (United  Free  Church  of  Scotland):  May 
I  be  allowed  to  make  one  practical  suggestion.  I  am  persuaded  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  not  more  interest  in  foreign  missions 
is  because  we  ourselves  here,  and  even  Christian  people,  have  no  con 
ception  of  the  greatness  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  and  because  of 
our  gross  ignorance  of  each  other's  work.  I  am  persuaded  that  we  do 
not  know  enough  of  what  is  being  done  by  other  societies  than  those 
with  which  we  are  connected  ;  and  one  of  the  good  results  that  ought 
to  come  from  this  meeting  is  co-operation  in  the  diffusion  of  mission 
ary  literature.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  have  a  general  missionary 
periodical,  giving  information  with  regard  to  the  whole  field  as  far 
as  possible,  in  order  that  we  may  have  some  means  of  communication 
with  each  other,  some  organ  in  which  we  could  express  our  thoughts 
to  each  other,  and  in  which  we  could  discuss  missionary  problems, 
and  I  would  recommend  to  the  secretaries  meeting  here  in  London 
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— if  that  is  to  be  the  means  by  which  some  of  the  practical  results 
of  these  meetings  are  to  be  gathered  up — to  consider  whether  they 
could  not,  for  example,  by  taking  up  such  a  periodical  as  The  Mission 
World,  or  some  similar  periodical,  endeavour  to  found  such  means 
of  inter-communication. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  With  regard  to  collections  after  meetings,  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  a  collection.  People 
with  a  full  heart  put  money  into  the  plate.  A  great  number  have  an 
idea  that  then  they  have  squared  the  balance  and  paid  the  debt.  Many 
go  away  feeling  that  they  must  give  something,  and  if  we  do  not  have 
collections  I  think  we  could  get  more  than  they  would  put  in  the 
plate.  I  think  we  should  get  the  people  to  pray  for  missionaries  by 
name.  Twenty  years  ago  a  lady,  before  going  to  the  foreign  field,  said 
to  me,  "Pray  for  me  on  Tuesdays."  "  Why  on  Tuesdays  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  I  have  got  every  other  day  of  the  week  filled  up  but  that.  I  have  got 
some  one  praying  for  me  every  day  and  night."  I  put  her  name  down 
for  Tuesday,  and  now  I  have  got  a  card  filled  up,  morning  and  night, 
for  missionaries  by  name.  I  find  it  a  great  help.  Get  people  to  men 
tion  missionaries  by  name  in  their  family  prayers.  It  has  helped 
greatly  when  missionaries,  whom  we  know  and  do  not  know,  are 
mentioned  before  God.  It  keeps  the  flame  alive.  I  think  we  should 
impress  on  people  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  should  put  down 
some  idea  of  what  their  expenditure  has  been,  what  they  have  spent 
on  themselves,  and  what  they  have  spent  in  Christ's  cause.  Many 
would  be  utterly  ashamed. 

We  have  a  Bible  Training  Institute  in  Glasgow.  We  have  now  some 
seventy  or  eighty  students  training  for  the  home  and  foreign  field.  It 
costs  about  £50  a  year  to  train  and  board  each  person.  We  contribute 
so  much  from  our  association,  and  we  require  students  to  pay  £20 
towards  their  support.  We  refuse  to  give  any  of  that  £20,  for  we  say, 
"  If  you  are  the  right  one  for  Christian  work,  God  will  raise  up 
some  one  in  your  district  to  take  an  interest  in  you.  and  help  you 
financially."  It  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good,  for  it  has  not  onlj' 
led  persons  to  give  the  £20  required,  but  has  made  some  in  the 
district  from  which  the  student  comes  feel  a  new  responsibility  in 
the  foreign  field  on  account  of  that  one.  I  think  a  great  number 
of  our  people  go  on  their  knees  and  pray  Thy  Kingdom  come, 
and  never  think  of  the  responsibility  that  lies  on  them  to  answer 
that  prayer.  I  remember  reading  of  a  little  lad  who,  at  a  time  of 
famine  in  a  foreign  country,  after  his  father  had  prayed  that  God 
would  be  pleased  to  help  the  famished  people,  said,  "  If  you  will  give 
me  your  purse,  I  will  answer  some  of  your  prayers." 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  pleased  to  work  through 
human  instrumentality.  When  our  hearts  are  fired,  from  ministers 
of  the  gospel  down  to  the  smallest  child  connected  with  the  congre 
gation,  we  shall  see  this  work  increasing  as  the  interest  spreads. 
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EIGHTH  SESSION,  THURSDAY,  JUNE  20,  11.30  A.M., 

TO    1    P.M. 

Chairman :    THE   REV.  JOHN   M'MURTRIE,    D.D.   (Convener  of  the 
Foreign  Mission  of  the  Church  of  Scotland). 

IS     IT      POSSIBLE     AND    EXPEDIENT     TO     FORM     A 

STANDING   COMMITTEE    OF    REFERENCE    ON 

QUESTIONS     IN     DISPUTE     BETWEEN 

MISSIONARIES    OR    MISSIONARY 

SOCIETIES? 

THE  REV.  R.  WARDLAW  THOMPSON  (Secretary  of  the  L.M.S.) : 
I  hope  we  all  feel  that  we  have  had  a  very  interesting  and  helpful 
Conference.  We  have  certainly  got  a  good  deal  of  information,  and 
many  suggestions  which  must  be  valuable  to  those  who  are  respon 
sible  for  having  proposed  that  this  Conference  should  be  held,  and  for 
arranging  the  holding  of  it.  We  have  had  no  resolutions  on  any  of 
the  questions  which  have  been  before  us,  and  some  have  rather  won 
dered  why  conferences  of  this  kind  should  meet  and  should  pass  away 
without  any  resolutions  being  formulated  and  adopted.  I  for  one 
feel  that  there  are  many  things  which  can  be  more  satisfactorily 
settled  without  resolutions  than  with  them,  especially  in  regard  to 
the  great  problems  and  questions  of  our  missionary  work.  Resolutions 
of  a  conference  of  this  kind  can  bind  no  one  except  the  persons  who 
vote  for  them,  and  they  are  therefore  simply  an  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  conference.  But  when  that  opinion  is  permanently 
defined  by  resolution,  it  majr  prove  more  troublesome  than  beneficial 
in  the  administration  of  our  societies.  On  the  other  hand,  when  men 
and  women  engaged  in  the  same  work  meet  together  and  share  their 
experiences,  and  discuss  together  points  of  difficulty  and  detail,  light 
is  thrown  upon  a  great  many  difficult  questions,  which  can  then 
gradually  be  solved  much  more  satisfactorily  than  by  any  definite  pro 
posals.  Now  we  are  coming  to  the  end  of  the  Conference,  and  the 
question  naturally  arises:  What  is  to  be  the  end  ?  Are  we  simply 
to  go  away  feeling  that  we  have  had  a  pleasant  and  a  profitable  time, 
that  it  has  been  very  pleasant  to  look  into  each  other's  faces,  and  to 
have  that  personal  fellowship  which  is  often  so  helpful  in  the  work 
which  we  have  to  do?  Is  that  to  be  the  end  of  it?  Or  are  we  to  do 
anything  more?  The  question  that  comes  before  us  as  the  text  of 
what  I  have  to  say  is  the  answer  of  those  who  arranged  for  this 
Conference. 

Will  you  permit  me  at  this  point  to  digress  for  a  moment  from  that 
subject  to  say  a  word  about  those  who  arranged  for  this  Conference  ? 
I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  about  this  mysterious  Secretaries' 
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Association.  Well,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  in  many 
ways  one  of  the  most  useful  bodies  that  we  have  in  connexion  with 
our  foreign  missionary  work  in  London.  The  secretaries  of  all  the 
foreign  missionary  societies  and  associations  in  London  are  invited 
to  meet  together,  and  most  of  them  do  meet  month  by  month,  in  a 
very  informal  manner.  We  meet  first  for  tea,  after  which  the  chair 
man  for  the  evening,  or  some  one  connected  with  the  society  in  whose 
house  we  happen  to  be  meeting,  introduces  some  subject  which  is 
thought  to  be  of  importance  for  discussion.  It  is  an  informal 
meeting;  we  pledge  no  one  to  any  decision  ;  but  I  think  I  can  say  for 
myself,  and  I  am  sure  others  will  sympathize  with  what  I  say,  that 
the  secretaries'  meeting  has  been  a  great  help  and  a  great  blessing  to 
us  in  many  ways.  That  same  fact,  which  I  was  mentioning  just  now, 
of  looking  into  each  other's  faces  and  knowing  each  other,  and 
bringing  the  personal  factor  into  our  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
other  societies,  has  been  a  very  great  help  in  keeping  us  together. 
It  was  out  of  one  of  these  monthly  meetings  of  the  Secretaries' 
Association  that  the  proposal  came  for  this  Conference.  We  only 
wish  we  could  include  the  secretaries  of  all  the  British  missionary 
Societies  in  the  meetings  of  that  association  ;  but  the  difficulties  of 
distance,  of  course,  make  that  impi-acticable.  We  thought  however 
that  a  gathering  occasionally,  such  as  this,  would  be  practicable,  and 
I  think  the  members  of  the  Secretaries'  Association  will  rejoice  in 
the  very  hearty  response  that  has  been  given  to  our  invitation  to 
meet  at  this  time  in  London. 

And  now  we  want  to  know  what  is  going  to  be  done  in  the 
future.  I  hope  no  one  will  be  alarmed  at  my  text :  I  must  frankly 
admit  that  I  am  going  to  use  my  text  as  some  ministers  are  said 
to  use  the  texts  they  preach  from — only  as  a  "  point  of  depai-ture."  You 
will  see  presently  that  I  shall  depart  considerably  from  it,  and  I 
hope  no  one  will  be  alarmed  by  the  proposition  that  I  have  to 
introduce,  as  if  it  meant  the  establishment  of  some  permanent  High 
Court  of  Appeal  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  missionaries 
and  their  home  boards.  I  confess  a  cursory  reading  might  give  the 
impression  that  this  is  the  meaning,  but  1  am  glad  to  feel  that  the 
need  of  such  a  court  has  not  yet  arisen.  I  do  not  know  the  inner 
working  of  other  societies,  but  I  suppose  the  London  Missionary 
Society  is  fairly  representative  of  human  nature  in  this  matter,  and 
I  am  thankful  to  say  I  do  not  remember  a  single  case  arising  during 
more  than  twenty  years  of  secretarial  life  and  work,  in  which  it 
would  have  been  advisable  to  have  such  a  court  of  appeal.  We  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  having  such  serious  troubles  between  our  mission 
aries  and  the  home  board  in  any  society  that  I  know  of.  Cases  will 
arise  from  time  to  time  of  difficulty  and  friction,  but  those  cases  can 
generally  be  settled  privately  and  quietly.  The  more  privately  we 
try  to  settle  them  the  more  happily  we  settle  them,  and  I  have  never 
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felt  any  necessity  for  going  outside  our  own  society  to  settle  any 
difficulty  that  has  arisen. 

As  I  understand  it,  our  text  refers  to  those  differences  which  arise 
from  time   to  time  between  the   missionaries   of  different    societies 
whose  spheres  of  labour  are  contiguous,  and  those  which  are  due  to 
the    zeal,    without  considerateness,    sometimes    manifested  by   the 
managing  boards  and  committees  of  societies  in  regard  to  the  exten 
sion  of  their  spheres  of  work.    Well  now,  are  the  occasions  on  which 
such  difficulties  arise  numerous  enough  to  warrant  the  appointment 
of  a  permanent  committee  representing  all  the  societies  which  are 
represented   in  this  Conference  ?    If  so,  are  we  ripe  for  such  an 
appointment  in  the  sense  of  being  sufficiently  under  the  control  of 
the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  and  unity  to  be  prepared  loyally 
and  ex  animo  to  accept  the  decisions  of  any  such  committee  of  appeal  ? 
In  answer  to  this  question,  I  am  again  thankful  to  feel  that  there 
is  no  need  for  a  standing  committee  of  that  kind.    Its  very  exist 
ence  would  imply  that  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  meet  were  far 
more  prevalent  and  serious  than  they  really  are.     We  do  not  want 
to  give  to  the   world  a   false    impression,   as    if   we  were    always 
squabbling    and    in    difficulties,   and    the    very  appointment    of    a 
committee  of  arbitration  and  appeal  to  meet  such  difficulties  would, 
I  think,  be  a  very  unhappy  thing.     No  one  who  knows  anything  of 
missionary   work  can  deny   that  difficulties  do  arise.      There  is  as 
much  of  human  nature  in  the   missionary  circle  as  in  most  walks 
of  life,  and  that  being  the  case  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  will 
come.      There    are     impulsive     enthusiastic    missionaries     whose 
zeal  outruns  their  appreciation  of  what  is  due  to  their  neighbours ; 
there  are  hot-headed  men  who   are  quick  to  note  intrusion  and  to 
resent  it;  there  are  free  lances  in  the  Mission  field  who  glory   in 
going    whithersoever  the  spirit  leads   them,  and  whose  neighbours 
often  have  reason  to  think  that  the  spirit  which  leads  them  is  not 
exactly  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  there  are  missionary  societies  which  seem 
to  regard  so  highly  the  duty  of  testimony  on  some  particular  point 
of  doctrine  or  order,  that  no  considerations  of  Christian  comity  are 
permitted  to  stand  in  their  way.    But  is  the  trouble  sufficiently 
serious  to  be  formally  recognized,  and  can  it  not  be  met  without  such 
an  arrangement  as  this  ?    I  am  glad  to  think    that  the  spirit  of 
Christian  fellowship  and  the  rule  of  Christian  principle  are  so  strong 
amongst  us  that  in  almost  every  case  difficulties  can  be  met,  and  are 
met,  and  are  settled  privately.  The  less  we  have  home  from  the  Mission 
field  of  trouble  of  this  kind  the  better  for  the  missionaries  and  the 
better  for  the  societies.      And  have  we  not  heard  in  these  meetings 
evidence  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation  that  is  growing  in  the  Mission 
field  ?     I    confess    I    was   troubled  at  the   statement  of  one  of  our 
friends,  who  thought  that  the  principle  of  comity  in  missions  was 
going  back  rather  than  going  forward  in  its  recognition  in  the  field. 

K 
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My  observation  has  led  me  to  quite  a  different  opinion.  The  many 
valuable  conferences,  of  a  very  practical  kind,  of  the  missionaries  in 
India  ;  the  great  conferences  in  China,  ending  in  the  establishment  of 
a  Protestant  missionary  alliance ;  that  large  and  interesting  con 
ference  recently  held  in  Japan,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  all 
show  that  the  missionaries  are  drawing  together.  And  probably  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  field  may  be  trusted  to  settle  most  of  the 
difficulties  that  will  arise  in  the  field  without  their  coming  home  at 
all.  It  must  be  some  very  exceptional  case  which  requires  to  be 
seriously  dealt  with  by  the  societies  at  home.  And  I  hope  that  as 
time  goes  on,  these  serious  cases,  rare  now,  will  become  more  and 
more  rare,  and  that  it  will  be  less  and  less  necessary  to  appoint  any 
such  committee  as  this. 

It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  we  can  best  meet  the  difficulty  by  creating 
a  public  opinion  amongst  ourselves,  not  by  any  formal  establishment 
of  a  committee  for  dealing  with  these  things.  Public  opinion,  which 
is  going  to  become  stronger,  I  believe,  year  by  year,  can  best  be 
created  and  developed  by  coming  face  to  face  in  conference,  rather 
than  by  the  establishment  of  a  committee.  My  idea  is  that  we 
should  arrange  to  have  periodical  Conferences  such  as  this,  though  I 
would  venture  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  a  little  different  in  some 
of  their  details  of  arrangement.  The  fact  is,  this  is  a  Conference 
of  those  who  may,  without  assuming  or  meaning  too  much,  call 
themselves  "  experts  "  in  missionary  work.  The  questions  we  have 
been  dealing  with  come  before  us  in  our  ordinary  work  in  a  very 
practical  fashion,  and  it  would  do  us  good  to  spend  a  whole  morning 
in  quietly  talking  out  our  different  views  on  some  point,  probably  not 
a  very  large  point,  but  a  point  of  practical  difficulty  in  our  adminis 
tration  of  mission  work.  If  we  could  meet  from  time  to  time,  and 
take  up  three  or  four  subjects,  and  give  considerable  time  to  the 
discussion,  it  would  be  of  great  service.  I  would  venture  to  go 
further,  and  while  welcoming  the  presence  of  our  missionary  friends 
in  the  conference,  being  anxious  that  they  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  views  on  subjects  on  which  their  experience  would 
be  helpful,  I  confess  I  want  to  have  a  conference  of  home  workers 
to  discuss  questions  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  home  committees. 
We  have  the  views  of  the  missionary  body  very  fully  stated  in  the 
published  reports  of  those  important  conferences  which  have  been 
held  from  time  to  time  on  the  Mission  field,  and  in  addition  the  com 
mittees  and  secretaries  of  the  missionary  societies  have  opportunities  of 
private  conference  with  individual  missionaries  ;  but  we  who  have 
the  responsibility  of  administration  at  home  have  not  at  present  any 
recognized  opportunity  of  comparing  notes,  or  of  coming  to  a  common 
understanding  upon  many  questions  of  policy,  and  we  need  also  to  be 
in  a  position  to  take  joint  action  on  important  occasions  when  the 
interests  of  our  common  work  require  it.  For  such  purposes  a  con- 
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ference  from  time  to  time,  say  once  a  year,  would  be  of  very  great 
value  to  us.  And  in  order  to  the  carrying  out  of  such  an  idea,  we 
should,  of  course,  require  to  have  ]some  standing  committee  of  refer 
ence,  not  a  committee  for  settling  disputes,  but  a  committee  for 
arranging  conferences,  and  for  taking  the  initiative  in  matters 
requiring  the  consideration  of  the  missionary  organizations  as  a  whole. 

I  think  there  are  several  things  which  we  might  do  if  we  had  such 
a  committee,  and  which  it  would  be  of  immense  value  that  we  should 
do.  To  begin  with,  just  to  give  you  an  example  of  some  of  the 
questions  which  would  arise ;  our  work  is  now  on  so  large  a  scale, 
and  is  making  such  serious  demands  on  us  all,  that  we  need  to 
consider  how  we  can  best  economize  force  in  special  forms  of  work 
and  in  taking  up  new  fields,  and  it  would  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
different  missionary  societies  if  we  could  meet  from  time  to  time  and 
discuss  important  questions  of  that  kind,  questions  of  co-operation 
in  special  forms  of  work,  and  the  division  of  the  field  which  still 
waits  to  be  occupied  by  the  Lord's  servants.  Again,  our  work  has 
now  become  recognized  as  so  large  and  important  a  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  world,  and  the  Christian  nations  of  the  world  have  in  God's 
providence  been  brought  into  so  direct  a  relation  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  we  are  constantly  open  to  criticism,  and  difficulties  con 
stantly  arise  between  the  political  and  other  leaders  and  the  missionary 
movement  as  a  whole.  They  have  their  views  of  us,  and  many 
of  them  are  not  complimentary  views.  The  Foreign  Office,  I  believe 
regards  the  missionary  as  an  intolerable  nuisance :  his  idea  of  the 
claims  of  the  native  races  and  of  his  duty  to  natives  are  not  always 
the  ideas  which  are  recognized  in  official  circles.  It  would  be  of 
immense  advantage  that  missionary  societies  and  organizations  in 
this  country  should  have  some  common  centre,  and  should  be  able  to 
take  up  any  question  of  that  kind  as  soon  as  it  arose,  and  unitedly 
express  their  opinion  to  the  public  and  let  the  world  know  exactly 
where  they  stood. 

Once  more,  do  we  not  all  feel  that  the  missionary  cause  needs  from 
time  to  time  to  be  lifted  up  from  the  local  and  provincial  and  sectional 
associations  in  which  it  usually  moves,  and  that  it  has  to  be  set  before 
the  whole  Church  in  its  imperial  character  as  the  one  great  enterprise 
on  account  of  which  our  Lord  and  Master  has  left  us  in  this  world  ? 
I  think  we  shall  need  to  do  more  in  some  united  fashion  in  that 
direction.  The  forces  that  are  against  us  in  the  present  day  are 
very  serious.  The  worldliness  of  the  time  is  a  very  serious  matter, 
growing  all  around  ;  and  I  think  we  need  from  time  to  time  to  be  able 
unitedly  to  put  the  great  missionary  enterprise  before  the  Church  in 
some  such  fashion  that  the  whole  Christian  community  shall  have  its 
attention  aroused  by  the  fact,  not  that  a  particular  missionary  society, 
belonging  to  a  particular  section  of  the  Church,  is  making  a  special 
appeal  for  special  funds,  but  that  there  is  a  great  body  of  Christian 
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opinion  connected  with  all  the  churches,  not  separated  on  this 
matter  as  we  are  necessarily  separated  in  our  local  church  concerns, 
hut  united — heart  and  soul,  and  head — in  this  great  purpose,  and 
speaking  as  one  voice  on  this  great  subject  the  claims  of  Christ  as 
King  and  the  duty  of  Christians  to  make  known  Christ  to  the  world. 

I  have  recently  been  trying  to  learn  something  of  the  experience 
of  our  American  friends.  I  find  that  the  American  missionary 
societies  have  for  the  last  eight  years  had  an  annual  conference  of 
official  representatives.  They  meet  in  New  York  or  Boston.  Next 
year  they  are  to  meet  in  Canada,  by  invitation  of  the  Canadian 
Presbyterian  Church.  They  discuss  a  variety  of  important  subjects 
year  by  year.  I  was  speaking  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  one  of  the 
great  American  societies  about  their  meetings  only  the  other  day.  He 
said :  "  You  have  no  conception  of  the  value  of  the  conference,  not 
only  in  discussion  of  these  separate  subjects,  but  in  that  it  is  drawing 
all  of  us  together  in  a  great  many  indirect,  informal,  yet  very  real 
ways.  We  are  able  to  deal  with  questions  of  difference  that  arise 
as  we  could  never  deal  with  them  before.  If  there  is  a  question  of 
intrusion  out  in  China  in  which  my  mission  and  another  mission  are 
concerned,  if  we  are  thought  to  be  at  fault  my  brother  writes  to  me 
as  to  a  friend,  and  we  meet  and  discuss  as  friends  who  know  each  other, 
and  you  have  no  idea  how  differences  are  solved  by  this  happy  meeting 
together  once  a  year  in  confei-ence."  And  then  they  have  been  able 
to  do  what  I  have  just  suggested  in  another  direction.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  seen  a  very  interesting  and  valuable  paper  which 
they  issued  a  little  while  ago,  in  answer  to  the  statement  by  six  great 
Buddhist  bodies  in  Japan.  The  American  Boards  of  Missions  met, 
appointed  a  small  committee  of  three  to  draw  up  a  paper  in  reply  to 
this  great  Buddhist  manifesto,  and  they  sent  out  this  Christian 
manifesto  in  reply  to  the  Buddhists,  and  a  very  powerful  Christian 
defence  it  is. 

I  think  we  need  to  have  some  common  understanding  by  which 
such  things  can  be  done,  and  I  venture  to  propose,  not  that  we  form 
a  standing  committee  to  discuss  differences  between  societies,  but 
that  we  decide  to  have  an  annual  conference  amongst  the  British 
missionary  societies  to  discuss  amongst  themselves  in  a  friendly 
fashion  the  great  questions  which  are  always  arising  in  relation  to 
the  interests  of  our  work,  and  that  in  connexion  with  the  annual 
conferences  there  be  a  standing  committee  of  arrangements, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be,  in  any  case  which  requires  immediate  atten 
tion,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  whole  missionary  body  to  it,  and  to 
bring  the  matter  before  all  the  mission  boards.  I  believe  that  we 
shall  find  that  this  combination  for  special  purposes  will  be  of 
immense  value  in  the  development  of  our  common  enterprise. 

THE  REV.  G.  CHAPMAN  (C.MJ3.),  of  Japan :  This  subject  of  comity 
came  before  our  recent  conference  in  Japan,  and  it  was  introduced  by 
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Dr.  Hale  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission.  He  said  that  comity  was  not 
enough ;  for  in  practice,  at  any  rate,  comity  meant  shutting  out  all 
but  one  mission  from  a  particular  district,  and  was  a  confession  that 
Christians  cannot  live  and  work  together.  He  took  the  high  position 
that  the  Christian  spirit  demanded  not  merely  comity,  but  co-oper 
ation.  From  that  the  discussion  went  on  to  what  lies  at  the  base 
of  all  our  discussions  today,  and  that  is  ecclesiastical  differences. 
A  committee  was  formed  to  bring  before  the  great  conference  in 
Tokio  the  subject  of  the  principle  of  Christian  unity,  and  to  ask  the 
conference  to  affirm  its  belief  in  the  desirability  and  in  the  principle 
of  Christian  unity.  In  the  great  conference  in  Tokio,  at  which  there 
were  about  300  missionaries  present,  a  resolution  was  drafted  and 
brought  before  the  conference  : 

"  That  this  Conference  declares  its  belief  that  all  who  are  united 
to  Christ  by  faith  are  one  body,  and  they  call  upon  all  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  and  His  Church  to  pray  and  to  labour  for  the  full  realiza 
tion  of  that  corporate  oneness  for  which  the  Lord  Himself  prayed  on 
the  night  of  His  betrayal." 

The  discussion  of  this  was  of  intense  interest,  and  the  chairman 
declared  it  to  be  unanimously  carried.  Some,  after  leaving  the  con 
ference,  did  not  wish  that  all  the  good  feeling  and  the  unanimity 
gained  by  this  resolution  should  be  dissipated,  and  suggested  that  a 
short  leaflet  should  be  drawn  up  explaining  the  two  principles  of  the 
resolution,  and  also  adding  a  form  of  prayer ;  and  also  that  this 
leaflet  should  be  distributed  to  every  Christian  in  Japan,  and  that 
the  Christians  be  asked  to  use  either  the  form  of  prayer  for  Christian 
unity,  or  its  substance,  daily,  and  that  all  ministers  of  the  gospel 
should  be  asked  to  use  it  weekly  in  their  public  services. 

I  have  been  associated  in  this  with  Presbyterians  and  Congre- 
gationalists,  and  have  talked  about  it  with  others,  and  the  surprising 
point  is,  not  that  we  differ  so  much,  but  that  we  agree  upon  so  much. 
In  the  opening  sentences  of  yesterday's  papers,  and  in  what  we  have 
heard  today,  and  in  the  unanimity  that  has  marked  this  Conference, 
I  think  we  have  ground  for  bringing  together  something  of  our 
thought  and  feeling  in  an  expression  of  our  belief,  and  also  in 
declaring  the  desirability  of  that  for  which  Christ  Himself  prayed 
on  the  night  of  His  betrayal.  It  is  desirable,  because  our  Saviour 
prayed  for  it.  It  is  possible,  because  He  would  not  have  prayed  for 
that  which  is  impossible. 

And  I  would  like  to  remark  here  that  the  Mission  field  is  not  able 
to  bear  the  divisions  that  mark  our  Christianity  in  England.  So 
long  as  you  have  a  whitening  field  like  China,  where  one  mission 
does  not  invade  the  province  of  another,  there  is  no  need  for  anything 
like  this.  They  do  not  feel  the  stress  of  the  divisions  that  mark  us 
at  home ;  but  when  they  begin  to  increase,  as  we  have  in  Japan,  and 
overlap  each  other,  then  we  cannot  bear  them.  Instead  of  trying  to 
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found  one  independent  church  we  strive  to  found  half  a  dozen  or 
even  more,  and  what  may  be  a  luxury  to  us  and  well  within  our 
capabilities  is  not  within  the  capabilities  of  a  struggling  native 
church  that  cannot  pay  its  way  or  buy  its  own  spiritual  bread. 

THE  EBV.  GEORGE  KOBSON,  D.D.  (United  Free  Church  of  Scotland) : 
It  is  my  comfort  as  a  minister  that  when  I  preach  a  bad  sermon, 
whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  the  sermon,  the  text  was  good. 
I  do  not  mind  the  sermon  being  altogether  forgotten  if  the  text  is 
remembered  and  applied.  I  feel  that  in  this  case  Mr.  Wardlaw 
Thompson  has  asked  us  to  throw  his  text  aside.  I  rise  to  express 
my  disapproval  of  the  text,  but  my  entire  approval  of  the  sermon. 
May  I  say  that  I  have  for  some  time  felt  very  strongly  the  great 
need  of  some  such  arrangement  as  has  been  suggested.  I  will 
call  it  arrangement  rather  than  organization,  in  the  meantime,  as 
Mr.  Wardlaw  Thompson  has  suggested.  My  position  as  editor  of  a 
missionary  periodical  has  led  me  for  ten  or  twelve  years  past  to 
receive  the  leading  periodicals  of  all  the  leading  societies,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  several  from  America  and  the  continent  of  Europe. 
As  far  as  possible  every  month  I  have  gone  over  these,  and  more  and 
more  as  I  have  become  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  different 
societies  and  the  work  abroad,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  different  missionary  societies  should  be  brought 
in  some  regular  and  prominent  fashion  into  inter-communication 
with  each  other,  especially  into  that  interchange  of  opinion  which 
would  lead  as  far  as  possible  to  agreement  of  opinion  and  of  action. 
I  felt  a  little  alarmed,  I  do  confess,  when  I  saw  the  text  to  which  I 
have  referred  already,  and  what  it  seems  to  suggest ;  but  Mr.  Ward- 
law  Thompson  has  so  exactly  expressed  my  views  on  this  matter  that 
I  simply  rise  for  the  pui-pose  of  very  strongly  emphasizing  what  he 
said,  and  urging  upon  the  Conference  some  sort  of  action  in  the 
direction  he  has  indicated. 

Let  me  add  another  illustration.  In  connexion  with  the  leading 
German  missionary  societies,  all  Continental  societies  indeed,  there 
is  held,  I  think,  every  year,  a  conference  at  Berlin,  which  is  confined 
entirely  to  the  leading  officials  or  representatives  of  the  Continental 
societies,  at  which  the  questions  discussed  are  questions  of  immediate 
practical  interest,  on  which  it  is  desirable  to  arrive  as  far  as  possible 
at  a  general  consensus  of  view  as  to  the  action  that  should  be  taken. 
That  conference  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
it  has  proved  itself  of  immense  value  to  the  workers  on  the  Continent. 
I  very  earnestly  hope  that  some  action  may  be  taken,  not  in  appoint 
ing  a  committee  of  reference,  but  in  the  direction  of  appointing  some 
sort  of  inter-denominational  representative  council  or  committee, 
which  shall  meet  for  annual  conference  of  this  kind  for  the  con 
sideration  of  questions  of  common  interest  relating  to  the  advance 
ment  of  the  foreign  missionary  enterprise. 
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MR.  ELIOT  HOWARD  (C.M.S.) :  I  venture  to  mention — I  speak 
subject  to  correction,  because  I  have  it  only  from  information  received 
— an  interesting  example  of  how  I  think  the  object  we  have  in  view 
may  be  obtained.  I  refer  to  a  conversation  I  had  just  ten  years 
ago  at  Melbourne  with  the  head  of  the  New  Guinea  Mission  of  the 
Australian  Missionary  Board.  They  are  what  we  should  call  a  very 
High  Church  body.  But  to  put  the  matter  very  shortly,  he  explained 
to  me  that  there  were  three  bodies  at  work  at  that  time  :  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  and  this  High 
Church  body,  the  Australian  Board  of  Missions.  He  said  they  aimed 
there,  not  only  at  comity  of  missions,  in  dividing  their  field  of 
action  as  much  as  possible,  but  further  than  that,  in  conference,  they 
came  to  the  decision  that  as  natives  must  pass  from  one  district  to 
another  they  would  agree  that,  as  far  as  their  consciences  could 
possibly  allow  them,  they  would  not  teach  any  doctrine  which  might 
puzzle  a  native  coming  from  one  division  to  another,  nor  adopt  &ny 
ritual  which  might  give  to  the  natives  the  idea  that  there  were 
different  churches  in  the  different  divisions.  If  that  information  is 
correct,  not  by  any  body  to  which  disputes  might  be  referred,  but 
simply  by  conference  between  the  workers,  they  had  arrived  at  that 
which  is  most  desirable  in  every  Mission  field. 

THE  MASTER  OF  POLWARTH  (Church  of  Scotland) :  I  am  very  glad 
Mr  Thompson  has  suggested  something  like  a  united  standing  com 
mittee  on  missions.  I  want  to  suggest  that  they  should  at  least 
have  a  literary  sub-committee.  We  all  know  that  the  public,  and 
I  am  afraid  we  must  say  very  many  members  of  our  churches — 
those  who  are  least  interested  in  foreign  missions — are  largely 
influenced  by  what  appears  on  the  subject  in  the  public  press ;  and, 
unfortunately,  what  appears  there  is  often  not  friendly  to  missions, 
although  of  course  there  have  frequently  been  exceptions.  I  do  not 
at  all  mean  to  suggest  that  whenever  a  hostile  criticism  appears  in 
the  press  there  should  immediately  be  an  answer  to  it,  because  I 
think  newspaper  controversy  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  to  be  deplored. 
But  there  are  occasions  when,  I  think,  an  authoritative  statement  of  the 
correct  position  of  matters  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  Christianity 
would  be  very  valuable,  and  ought  to  be  made.  What  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business.  An  individual  can  only  write  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  society,  or  church,  or  mission  in  which  he  is 
interested ;  but  I  think  there  are  every  now  and  then  occasions  when 
a  careful  statement — if  necessary,  after  consultation  with  representa 
tives  of  other  societies — would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  in  forming 
public  opinion,  and  in  correcting  the  misconceptions  which  we  often 
find  in  the  press ;  and  not  only  in  correcting  mis-statements,  but  I 
think  there  might  occasionally  be  opportunities  for  giving  wide  cir 
culation  to  some  article  on  what,  after  all,  is  a  matter  of  general 
interest  in  these  days,  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  different  parts  of 
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the  world.  Such  action  as  that  might,  I  think,  be  very  well  taken 
by  some  one  deputed  for  the  purpose  by  a  united  standing  committee, 
which  should  watch  what  is  going  on  in  that  direction. 

THE  REV.  J.  BUCHANAN  (United  Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  I 
entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Thompson's  statement  as  to  the  value  of  this 
Conference,  and  as  to  the  end  we  should  aim  at,  and  the  means  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  secure  it.  I  think  we  should  endeavour  to  have  a  con 
ference  of  this  kind  annually,  and  we  must  also,  as  he  has  indicated, 
have  a  standing  committee,  several  of  the  members  of  which  would 
naturally  be  resident  in  London,  and  probably  some  of  the  other  dis 
tricts  might  be  represented  by  correspondents.  I  have  felt,  during  my 
twenty  years'  experience  as  a  missionary  secretary,  the  great  need, 
the  growing  need  now,  of  consulting  with  official  brethren.  I  have 
been  obliged  to  carry  on  that  consultation  chiefly  by  correspondence. 
Mr.  Thompson  has  occasionally  been  troubled  with  letters  from  me, 
making  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  procedure  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  the  secretaries  of  other  societies  I  have  trespassed  upon 
in  a  similar  way.  But  all  that  shows  how  necessary  it  is  that  we 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  conferring  together,  talking  over  the 
work,  and  especially  over  any  new  proposal  or  new  movement  that 
is  put  before  us.  If  Mr.  Thompson  is  disposed  to  make  a  proposal  in 
the  direction  he  has  indicated,  and  if  the  Conference  here  assembled 
is  willing  to  accept  something  that  we  might  call  a  motion,  I  should 
be  very  happy  to  second  it,  and  to  support  it  very  strongly.  I  think 
we  are  now  on  the  right  lines,  and  all  questions  such  as  the  one  to 
which  our  brother  who  has  just  spoken  has  referred,  as  to  statements 
being  published  and  circulated  bearing  upon  some  great  aspect  of 
the  missionary  question,  all  these  matters  of  detail  would  be  looked 
at  carefully  by  the  standing  committee,  which  of  course  would  have 
the  arranging  of  similar  conferences  to  this  in  the  future. 

After  some  discussion  the  Master  of  Polwarth  moved,  "  That  this 
meeting  thanks  the  London  Secretaries'  Association  for  arranging  for 
this  Conference,  and  requests  them  to  take  steps  to  form  a  standing 
united  missionary  committee,  and,  if  it  be  found  possible,  to  arrange 
for  future  missionary  conferences." 

MR.  ALBERT  SPICER  (Treasurer  of  the  L.M.S.) :  I  second  very 
heartily  the  resolution  of  the  Master  of  Polwarth,  and  I  do  so  as 
an  outsider,  and  representing  a  class  of  whom  I  hope  we  shall  see 
more  at  future  conferences  :  I  mean  the  laymen  of  our  home  churches 
who  seem  to  have  been  rather  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Such 
a  resolution  would  not  bind  us  further  than  we  are  prepared  to  go, 
and  would  mean  a  step  which  I  think  all  our  friends  would  unite 
in.  To  emphasize  the  necessity  for  some  such  action,  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  one  weakness  of  which  Mr.  Thompson  has  spoken, 
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namely  the  inadequate  time  given  to  some  of  the  discussions.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon,  for  instance,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  gave 
his  reply  to  the  different  questions  that  had  been  raised  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon.  No  sooner  did  we  come  out  of  the  room  than  every 
Indian  missionary  I  met  said,  "  You  must  not  think  that  the  Bishop's 
reply  applies  to  India.  It  may  be  good  for  Africa."  The  Conference 
had  been  upon  a  subject  that  is  troubling  and  exercising  the  serious 
and  anxious  thought  of  every  missionary  society  working  in  India. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  another  side  of  the  question  put  before  me 
as  I  went  downstairs,  in  conversation  with  several  missionaries, 
showing  that  we  had  only  just  touched  the  fringe  of  the  subject,  and 
that  the  Bishop's  speech  would  have  caused  one  of  the  best  discussions 
we  could  have  had. 

MR.  G.  A.  KINO  (Religious  Tract  Society) :  I  rise  to  cordially 
support  the  Master  of  Polwarth's  resolution.  Action  implies  authority, 
and  unless  the  proposed  committee  were  representative  in  a  sense 
other  than  that  which  I  think  the  mover  of  the  resolution  meant,  its 
proceedings  would  be  wholly  futile,  so  far  as  any  action  was  con 
cerned.  But  as  one  whose  daily  work  is  to  arrange  differences  between 
people  who  have  been  intruding  on  each  other's  affairs,  I  do  cordially 
support  the  Master  of  Polwarth's  resolution,  for  this  reason,  that 
there  is  nothing  that  facilitates  those  relations  so  much  as  the 
personal  contact  and  knowledge  of  each  other,  not  amongst  the 
parties  who  are  differing,  but  amongst  those  who  are  their  agents. 

MR.  EUGENE  STOCK  :  I  think  that  I  would  prefer  to  stand  by 
Mr.  Thompson's  provisional  idea,  and  not  go  beyond  it  at  present. 
With  all  the  desires  for  co-operation  I  have  the  heartiest  sympathy, 
but  I  think  we  shall  get  to  our  end  better  by  being  a  little  more 
guarded,  considering  that,  as  Mr.  King  says,  we  are  not  armed  with 
authority.  We  have  our  committees  to  think  of.  I  understood  Mr. 
Thompson  to  suggest  that  we  should  resolve  to  this  extent,  that, 
having  had  a  very  profitable  meeting,  we  would  have  another.  That 
was  the  gist  of  it,  and  with  that  I  go  with  all  my  heart ;  but  I  doubt 
the  desirability  of  requesting  the  Secretaries'  Association  to  form  a 
standing  committee.  Let  that  come  presently.  I  think  it  would  be 
very  profitable  if  it  came ;  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  desirable  that  this 
meeting  should  pass  it,  and  I  hope  the  Master  of  Polwarth  will 
consent  to  strike  out  the  few  words  in  the  middle,  and  leave  the 
beginning  and  end,  and  then  it  would  exactly  meet  what  Mr.  Thompson 
suggests.  I  will  not  make  any  strong  objection  to  the  resolution  if  it 
is  carried  as  it  is,  but  I  think  we  should  be  safer  and  wiser  if  we 
confined  ourselves,  being  a  voluntary  body,  to  the  expression  of  our 
pleasure  at  having  met,  and  our  desire  to  meet  again ;  and,  if  we 
are  to  meet  again,  the  natural  body  to  arrange  for  it  would  be  the 
Secretaries'  Association  in  London. 

THE   REV.  R.  WARDLAW   THOMPSON  :   I  simply  had  in  my  mind 
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the  idea  of  a  committee  which  should  arrange  for  a  conference  at  a 
certain  time,  say  this  time  next  year.  Questions  do  come  before  the 
missionary  bodies  as  a  whole  which  sometimes  have  to  be  taken 
up  apart  from  conferences,  and  I  think  it  may  be  left  to  the  London 
secretaries  to  do  informally  what  it  did  last  year.  Our  friends 
representing  societies  which  have  headquarters  outside  London 
received  from  us  last  year  a  circular  in  reference  to  affairs  in  China. 
It  was  felt  important  that  we  should  make  a  declaration  of  our 
position  in  regard  to  China  and  Chinese  affairs,  and  the  London 
Secretaries'  Association  held  a  meeting,  prepared  a  statement,  and 
sent  it  round  to  all  the  missionary  societies  for  their  approval,  and  then 
certain  Secretaries  were  instructed  to  sign  it  and  send  it  to  the 
newspapers.  If  you  can  trust  the  Secretaries'  Association  sufficiently 
informally  to  do  that  kind  of  thing  in  your  name  when  occasion 
arises,  I  think  all  you  need  do  now  is  to  ask  them  definitely  to 
arrange  for  another  conference,  say  in  twelve  months'  time. 

THE  KEV.  CANON  BALL  (C.M.S.) :  May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
secretaries,  in  drawing  up  the  programme  for  a  future  conference, 
should  consult  some  of  the  missionaries  as  to  subjects  to  be  brought 
forward.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  list  of  subjects  is  entirely 
from  the  home  point  of  view.  Those  on  the  field  look  at  them  from 
their  point  of  view.  There  has  been  great  stress  laid  upon  interesting 
people  at  home,  but  in  a  great  measure  there  has  been  left  out  of 
sight  the  need  for  interesting  the  Christians  abroad ;  of  creating  a 
deeper  spiritual  life,  and  of  raising  money  abroad.  I  think  if  one 
or  two  missionaries  were  consulted  in  the  future  it  would  be  a  help. 

THE  MASTER  OF  POLWARTH  :  As  the  London  Secretaries'  Associa 
tion  have  been  good  enough  to  do  all  they  have  been  asked  to  do,  I  will 
withdraw  the  middle  portion  of  my  resolution.  But  I  think  if 
anything  is  to  be  done,  we  should  thank  our  friends. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  agreed  to. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  I  am  very  glad  that  the  meeting  comes  to  this 
resolution.  It  is  not  for  me  at  this  late  hour  to  add  anything.  But 
it  has  been  in  my  mind  to  ask  :  Could  you  not  come  to  Scotland  next 
time?  We  have  been  very  hospitably  received  in  London.  We 
should  consider  it  a  privilege  to  return  the  compliment. 


NINTH  SESSION,  THURSDAY,  JUNE   20,  AT  3  P.M. 

DEVOTIONAL    MEETING. 

MR.  CALEB  E.  KEMP  (Chairman  of  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society)  took  the  chair  at  3  o'clock. 

ADDRESS   BY  THE  REV.  H.   E.   Fox,  M.A.   (Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society). 

DURING  these  two  days,  very  happy  days  I  am  sure  we  may  call 
them,  we  have  been  discussing  together  many  interesting  questions 
and  problems  about  missions,  to  the  bottom  of  which,  perhaps,  some 
of  us,  I  for  one  certainly,  have  never  yet  got.  But  we  have  been 
talking  rather  about  the  fittings  and  the  furniture  than  of  the  house 
itself.  We  have  been  talking  of  the  means  rather  than  of  the 
motive  and  power.  Permit  me,  as  a  fellow  worker,  a  home  worker, 
to  whom  the  honour  has  not  been  given  of  being  a  worker  in  the 
foreign  field,  to  offer  you  a  few  words  on  this  point. 

It  seems  to  me  that  two  axioms  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  missionary 
purpose.  The  first  I  put  in  this  form  :  a  world  created  by  God  must 
be  for  God.  The  destiny  of  that  race  which  was  made  in  the  Divine 
image,  through  the  Incarnation,  linked  with  the  Divine  nature  and 
by  the  Cross  redeemed  from  ruin,  cannot  but  be  eternal.  My  second 
axiom  is  that  the  restoration  of  a  fallen  world  is  to  come  so  far  as  we 
know,  not  by  natural  means  alone,  nor  by  supernatural  alone,  apart 
from  each  other,  but  by  the  combination  of  the  two.  The  world  is  to 
be  brought  to  the  feet  of  God  by  its  own  children,  possessed  and 
energized  by  the  Divine  Spirit. 

I  think  there  is  no  need  on  this  occasion  to  dwell  on  what  I  may 
call  the  human  side  of  this  co-operation.  The  human  side  is  always 
with  us.  We  see  a  great  deal  of  it,  perhaps  sometimes  too  much. 
Yet  it  would  be  as  foolish  to  depreciate  it  as  to  magnify  it.  Let  us 
take  it  exactly  as  it  is,  and  look  at  it  for  a  moment  in  comparison 
with  the  Divine  element  which  energizes  it.  The  difference  between 
the  most  degraded  barbarism  and  the  most  cultured  intelligence 
which  the  world  has  ever  known,  in  comparison  with  the  difference 
between  that  highest  human  intelligence  and  the  Divine  mind,  is 
infinitely  vaster,  than,  say,  the  ratio  of  the  distance  between  the  floor 
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and  the  cross  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  that  cross  and  the  furthest 
star  of  the  Milky  Way.  I  do  not  say  it  is  an  element,  therefore,  to 
be  absolutely  disregarded.  God  forbid ;  for  it  hath  pleased  God  to 
dwell  in  a  human  body.  And  human  nature,  if  it  cannot  produce 
Divine  results,  can  at  least  hinder  them.  It  is  in  the  power  of  every 
man,  aye,  even  of  a  Christian  man  or  woman,  to  check  the  impetus  of 
the  Divine  forces  which  are  at  work  in  and  around  him ;  and  it  is 
possible,  such  is  the  mysterious  will  of  God,  for  every  human  being 
to  reduce  that  friction,  and  to  let  the  Divine  forces  flow  through  him 
unchecked,  so  far  as  a  human  being  yields  himself  up  to  God.  In 
the  Person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  such  a  possibility  was  perfectly 
attained,  "  I  do  always  those  things  which  please  Him,"  and  the 
nearer  we  come  to  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  more  that 
fact  will  be  realized,  and  the  life  be  one  well  pleasing  unto  God,  the 
Divine  forces  acting  upon  and  through  the  human,  with  the  minimum 
of  friction. 

But  turning  from  this  human  side,  let  me  speak  rather  of  the 
Divine.  We  speak  of  Divine  forces.  I  should  rather  say  force,  for  it 
is  one ;  it  is,  we  all  know,  not  *'  it,"  but  "  Him,"  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  Comforter,  who  was  promised  to  come  from  the 
Father,  and  who  does  abide  with  His  children.  But  this  blessed  One, 
this  sacred  Person  who  is  the  indwelling  Master  of  each  member  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  manifests  Himself  along  certain  recognized  lines. 
I  am  going  to  speak  today  of  a  few  only  of  the  lines  which  concern 
our  work  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  as  to  the  one  we  should  put  first. 
The  highest  force  which  the  Holy  Spirit  exercises  within  us  is  the 
constraining  sense  of  the  love  of  God.  "  The  love  of  God,"  Paul  says, 
"  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto 
us,"  and  I  take  it  that  this  means  not  so  much  our  love  to  God  as  first 
and  chiefly  God's  love  to  us.  "  Herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  He  loved  us,  and  gave  Himself  for  us" — the  Holy  Spirit 
enables  the  believer  to  apprehend  the  love  of  God,  even  that  love 
which  passes  knowledge :  and  then  there  will  come  the  necessary 
fruit,  "  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  (and  we  shall)  also  love  one 
another."  "Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of  God,  because  He  laid 
down  His  life  for  us,  and  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren."  The  two  are  ri vetted  together,  you  cannot  separate  them. 
Man  cannot  love  God  and  hate  his  neighbour.  At  least  it  is  no  true 
love  of  God,  and  I  believe  the  converse  is  equally  true :  no  man  can 
truly  love  his  neighbour  in  any  real  sense,  but  he  must  have  first 
learnt  to  love  God.  "  Let  us  love  one  another,  for  love  is  of  God." 

This  will  seem  to  you  to  be  truth  of  the  most  elementary  kind. 
You  will  say  to  me,  "  We  know  all  this,  we  have  heard  it  before."  Of 
course  we  have ;  from  the  very  first  day  that  we  knew  Christ  as  our 
Saviour  we  were  conscious  of  that  mysterious  power,  the  love  of  God 
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laying  hold  of  us.  But,  brethren,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  in  the 
incessant  drudgery  which  comes  to  most  of  us,  even  in  spiritual 
work,  in  the  daily  round  and  the  trivial  task,  how  often  does  that 
sense  of  the  Divine  love  get  dulled,  how  often  when  you  and  1  have 
had  to  deal  with  unlovable  people  does  that  love  seem  to  shrink  back, 
and  be  withered  up !  I  heard  a  very  distinguished  man  a  few  days 
ago  in  a  public  meeting  (I  forbear  to  mention  his  name,  but  he  was 
a  great  man  and  a  good  man)  speaking  to  young  men,  many  of  whom 
might  be  missionaries.  He  told  them  that  there  was  a  natural 
aversion  on  the  part  of  the  European  from  all  natives,  that  there  was  a 
shrinking  by  the  cultured  civilized  European,  with  all  his  nice  habits 
and  the  refinement  in  which  he  has  grown  up,  from  the  poor  wilful 
ignorant  African  or  Asiatic  who  is  not  always  nice,  whose  habits  and 
instincts  are  not  yours,  though  in  his  own  way  he  may  be  quite  as 
true  a  gentleman  as  you  are.  My  friend  told  his  audience  that  if  the3' 
had  to  live  with  natives  day  after  day,  to  feed  with  them,  and  be 
constantly  in  touch  with  them,  they  would  have  a  harder  cross  to  bear 
than  he  could  bear  himself.  Now  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  may  be 
true,  for  I  have  had  no  experience  of  that  kind.  There  are  those 
present  who  will  understand  it  a  great  deal  better  than  I  can.  But 
I  say  to  you,  if  the  love  of  God  cannot  conquer  such  feelings,  if  it 
cannot  obliterate  even  such  aversions,  it  has  not  done  much  for  your 
own  soul.  We  are  not  fit  to  be  God's  servants,  we  are  not  fit  to  be 
God's  missionaries.  No  man,  if  love  does  not  get  the  better  of 
prejudice,  should  go  and  preach  the  gospel  to  heathen  men  unless  he 
has  got  a  passion  for  souls — a  passion  which  is  born  of  the  love  of 
God,  something  of  the  yearning  of  Christ's  heart  for  His  lost  sheep, 
of  whom  He  says,  "I  must  bring  them,"  something  of  the  great 
Apostle's  experience,  who  cried,  "  My  little  children,  of  whom  I  travail 
in  birth  again  until  Christ  be  formed  in  you."  It  has  been  so  with 
all  the  great  saints  of  God.  Read  the  biographies  of  any  of  the 
Church's  best  missionaries,  and  you  will  find  that  in  whatever  else 
they  differ  this  has  been  the  great  feature  of  their  character.  Some  of 
them  have  been  men  of  gifts,  high  culture  and  great  attainments, 
some  with  very  little  of  any,  but  they  all  resembled  each  other  in 
this  fact,  and  their  influence  was  just  in  proportion  to  the  fact  that 
they  loved  men  for  Christ's  sake.  And  that  must  be  given  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Of  all  things  which  it  is  least  possible  to  manufac 
ture,  love  is  chief.  Love  is  born ;  love  grows  not  by  human  stimulants, 
but  by  Divine  force.  You  can  cultivate  it,  you  can  take  the  hin 
drances  away  from  it,  but  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  alone  who  gives  this 
love. 

But  I  pass  on  to  another  line  along  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  seems 
to  me,  directs  His  workers.  It  i.s  indicated  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  when  he  prays  "  That  your  love  may  abound  yet 
more  and  more  in  knowledge,  and  in  all  judgment,  that  ye  may  prove 
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the  things  that  are  excellent."  Love  is  the  first  great  gift,  but  even 
love  alone,  unguided  and  unbalanced,  may  sometimes  do  harm  as  well 
as  good.  Love  needs  to  be  directed  and  ruled  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  that 
Spirit  which  was  promised  by  the  Lord  Jesus  to  guide  us  into  all 
truth.  So  there  will  be  the  discernment  of  things  that  differ,  both 
the  quick  appreciation  of  all  that  is  good  and  true  and  beautiful,  even 
where  it  does  not  show  itself  to  the  unenlightened  eye  or  to  the  natural 
senses,  and  also  be  the  discovery  of  all  that  is  false  and  foul  and 
mean,  even  where  it  does  not  lie  on  the  surface,  or  is  not  perceived  by 
man's  judgment.  For  knowledge — that  knowledge  at  least  of  which 
the  Apostle  speaks,  and  which  he  expresses  by  more  than  one  word — is 
a  faculty  as  well  as  an  acquisition.  It  is  a  most  comprehensive  term. 
A  child  may  be  said  to  know  the  multiplication  table  when  he  can 
repeat  it  accurately  without  any  mistake.  But  he  does  not  know  it 
in  a  better  sense  of  the  word  unless  he  knows  what  are  the  principles 
of  it ;  why,  for  example,  two  and  two  make  four,  and  why  three  times 
three  make  nine ;  nor  even  then  has  he  reached  the  length  of  his 
knowledge ;  he  has  yet  to  know  the  application  and  the  uses  of  it. 
The  mere  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  table  is  barren  know 
ledge  unless  it  is  used.  So  it  is  in  spiritual  things.  A  man  may 
be  accurately  orthodox,  and  yet  he  may  not  know  why.  He  may  not 
be  able  to  answer  an  objector,  and  give  him  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  him ;  he  may  be  the  most  strict  member  of  a  church,  and 
yet  he  may  be  a  very  useless  member  of  it,  because  he  does  not  reduce 
his  knowledge  to  practice.  I  suggest  to  you,  in  passing,  that  in  the 
gift  of  knowledge  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  us,  not  only  the  apprehension 
of  the  things  themselves,  but  a  sure  sense  of  the  reasons  for  them  and 
a  vivid  perception  of  and  aspiration  for  the  results  that  should  follow. 
For  example,  we  know  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  us,  and  that  Jesus 
Christ  has  commanded  us  to  go  and  bear  witness  for  Him  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  Do  we  know  why  ?  Behind  those  facts  there 
are  causes  and  beyond  them  consequences.  There  is  a  philosophy  of 
the  gospel — the  greatest  philosophy  that  was  ever  proclaimed  to  the 
world.  And  that  philosophy  is  not  a  mere  theory ;  it  is  the  most 
practical  potent  force  to  move  the  consciences  and  minds  of  men,  and 
in  the  application  of  it  lies  the  best  proof  of  its  vitality. 

I  would  offer  one  thought  more.  All  this  love  and  this  knowledge 
given  to  us  by  the  Holy  Spirit  must  have  something  to  set  it  in  opera 
tion  ;  we  may  call  it,  for  the  want  of  a' better  word,  power — the  fulfil 
ment  of  that  promise  which  the  Lord  Jesus  made  when  He  went  up 
into  heaven,  "  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
come  upon  you."  And  that  power  we  know  to  be — St.  Paul  has  defined 
it,  illustrated  it,  perhaps  I  should  say,  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
parallels  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Sacred  Book. 
In  his  first  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  speaking  of  that  which  he  prays 
his  readers  may  know,  he  refers  to  the  "  exceeding  greatness  "  of  the 
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Divine  power  to  usward  who  believe,  and  this  he  says  is  according  to 
the  working  of  His  mighty  power,  which  God  "  wrought  in  Christ 
when  He  raised  Him  from  the  dead  and  set  Him  at  His  own  right 
hand  in  the  heavenly  places."  Now  that  is  the  greatest  force  con 
ceivable  to  the  mind  of  man,  a  force  which  should  possess  a  dead 
body  and  not  only  make  it  alive  but  also  exalt  it  to  the  sublimest 
glory.  If  this  is  the  force,  the  energy,  the  power  given  to  us  by  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  what  is  there  that  the  Church  of  God  clothed  in  it 
might  not  do  ?  No  wonder  he  speaks  of  the  man  who  is  endued  with 
it  as  "  strengthened  according  to  His  glorious  power."  Do  you  remem 
ber  the  context  ?  Not  for  doing  some  great  work,  not  for  overthrow 
ing  some  mighty  stronghold  of  Satan,  not  for  conquering  an  empire, 
but  for  that  which  many  think  demands  no  exercise  of  power  at  all, 
"  unto  all  patience  and  longsuffering  with  joyfulness."  Yes ;  power 
to  suffer,  power  to  be  patient,  power,  if  need  be,  to  lie  still,  as  well  as 
power  to  do.  The  hardest  thing  to  many  Christian  workers  is  wait 
ing — and  it  is  nofr  so  much  what  we  do  as  what  we  are  that  tells  in 
the  long  run.  And  so  it  will  be,  that  even  the  latent  influence  of  this 
power  is  felt  where  it  resides.  When  St.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  he  said  that  his  gospel  came  to  them  "  not  in  word,  but  in 
power."  How  many  a  Christian  missionary  has  had  to  make  the  dis 
covery  !  He  has  been  preaching  the  gospel  ten,  twenty,  thirty  years, 
but  it  has  been  a  gospel  in  word  ;  it  has  not  been  a  gospel  in  power. 
How  many  of  us  ministers  at  home  have  had,  with  shame,  to  confess 
the  same  thing !  "  I  have  been  preaching,"  we  might  say,  "  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath,  I  have  been  preaching  a  true  gospel,  I  have  been  preach 
ing  it  with  earnestness,  with  my  heart,  with  my  intelligence,  and  I 
have  been  preaching  it  with  a  measure  of  love  as  well  as  of  know 
ledge  ;  but  somehow  I  have  not  been  preaching  it  with  power."  I  do 
not  say  that  conversions  are  always  a  mark  of  power ;  but  there  is  a 
certain  Divine  power  which  makes  itself  felt,  and  shows  itself,  whether 
in  conversions  or  in  other  ways,  that  you  cannot  explain  and  cannot 
define,  but  which  is  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Let  us  ask  that 
if  God  gives  us  nothing  else  He  will  give  us  this.  There  are  many 
gifts  of  God  which  He  is  only  able  to  give  us  in  very  little  drops. 
We  cannot  be  trusted  with  much.  There  are  many  things  in  this 
world  of  which  we  maj"  have  too  much.  No  man  or  woman  ever  had 
too  much  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  that  gift  that  God  has  promised 
to  give  us  as  we  ask,  and  that  He  has  encouraged  us  to  ask  for.  I 
know  nothing  of  which  He  has  made  so  large  a  promise  as  of  His 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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ADDRESS  BY  THE  REV.  F.  B.  MEYER,  B.A. 

FOR  the  few  moments  that  remain  to  us  of  this  Conference  I 
want  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  about  a  remai-kable  conjunction 
which  greatly  helped  me  and  probably  may  help  others  here,  which 
you  discover  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
That  eighth  chapter  of  the  Hebrews  is  always  interesting  because 
it  is  the  watershed  of  the  entire  epistle.  You  will  notice  that  the 
apostle  begins  by  saying  that  of  the  things  which  he  had  been 
saying  the  chief  point  was  this  :  and  therefore  it  is  fair  to  take 
this  chapter  as  the  central,  the  pivot  chapter.  In  it  there  are  the 
strands  of  three  great  thoughts,  three  words  that  make  the  chapter 
memorable,  three  jewels  which  are  set  in  it.  There  is  the  first 
one  in  the  first  verse — "  such  an  High  Priest,  who  is  set  down." 
The  emphasis  is  on  the  words  "set  down,"  because  in  the  temple 
there  were  no  seats ;  the  work  of  the  priest  was  never  finished. 
And  the  point  therefore  is  that  our  Priest  sits,  His  work  being 
concluded.  When  Jesus  said,  "  It  is  finished,"  He  sat  down  and 
rested  from  His  work,  as  God  did  from  His.  I  note,  by  the  by, 
that  whilst  He  sits  down,  the  emblem  of  perfect  rest  and  of  a 
finished  work,  the  sitting-down  of  completion,  He  sits  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Most  High,  which  is  the  centre  of  God's  energy ; 
for  your  right  hand  and  mine  is  just  the  expression  of  the  nervous 
energy  of  our  nature.  The  first  thought  of  affection  is  to  grasp  a  man's 
hand,  the  first  desire  to  help  is  expressed  by  the  outstretched  hand  ; 
and  therefore  when  we  are  told  of  "  the  right  hand  of  the  throne," 
it  means  the  source  of  the  energetic  outputting  of  the  might  of  God. 
There  is  a  wonderful  combination  therefore  between  the  eternal 
session  of  the  Saviour  and  the  right  hand  of  power  at  which  He  sits 
— the  infinite  rest  of  God,  and  the  unfailing  energy  of  the  operation 
of  God. 

But  it  was  not  that  I  specially  desired  to  emphasize  to  day,  but  to 
show  the  other  word,  the  second  clause  in  the  fifth  verse :  "  See,  saith 
He,  that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pattern  shewed  to 
thee  in  the  mount."  Why  in  this  chapter  do  we  have  the  collocation 
of  these  two  thoughts — the  priest,  such  a  priest,  and  the  pattern? 
I  never  shall  forget  Mr.  Moody  one  afternoon  telling  me  of  a  sermon 
that  he  had  heard  Andrew  Bonar  preach  about  this  pattern,  and  how 
Moses  and  God  communed  together.  The  point  of  Dr.  Bonar's  sermon 
was  in  this,  that  communion  meant  a  dialogue;  you  cannot  have 
communion  unless  you  have  two  speaking  together.  Mr.  Moody  said 
Dr.  Bonar's  face  sparkled  as  he  depicted  God  and  Moses  walking 
together,  and  looking  at  the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle  which  was 
reared  upon  the  summit  of  Sinai,  probably  woven  of  rainbow  mists 
and  sunbeams,  and  how  God  and  Moses  walked  together  through  this 
vision,  and  Moses  said  of  the  brazen  altar,  "What  is  this  for?" 
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and  God  explained  to  him  the  meaning  of  it.  And  they  came  to  the 
laver,  and  Moses  said  again,  "  Father,  what  is  this  ? "  and  God 
explained  the  daily  washing  of  sin  in  forgiveness ;  and  so  on  and 
so  on. 

God  and  Moses  talked  for  six  weeks  about  that  plan  of  the  taber 
nacle,  and  then  Moses  came  down  upon  the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert 
to  repeat  that  which  he  had  seen  with  God.  By  the  by,  does  not 
that  come  back  to  us  all  to  day — the  six  weeks  getting  the  pattern, 
and  the  one  day  collecting  the  material  ?  Don't  we  too  often 
reverse  that,  and  spend  the  one  hasty  day  with  God  torn  from 
our  engagements,  hurrying  back  to  them,  and  the  result  is  we 
have  to  spend  six  weeks  to  collect  the  materials  to  do  what  we 
believe  is  His  will?  Moses  spent  six  weeks  with  God,  and  one 
day  in  getting  the  stuff  together;  we  spend  one  day  with  God, 
and  sometimes  six  weeks  or  six  months  in  getting  our  stuff 
together;  and  no  doubt  that  is  why  we  fail.  I  remember  Mrs. 
Reginald  Ilatcliffe  being  asked  what  was  the  secret  of  Reginald 
Ratcliffe's  great  power  in  the  world.  She  hesitated  a  moment, 
and  the  inquirer  said,  "  Was  it  because  he  was  a  man  of 
prayer?"  "Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Ratcliffe,  "he  was  a  man  of  prayer, 
but  that  was  not  his  prime  characteristic.  He  would  spend  weeks 
and  months  with  God  getting  the  plan  of  the  future,  but  when  he 
once  knew  what  was  in  God's  will  for  him,  then  he  swerved 
neither  to  right  nor  to  left  in  its  execution." 

I  am  sure  that  what  was  said  of  Jesus  ought  to  be  said  of  every 
one  of  us — "  The  Son  can  do  nothing  by  Himself."  He  can  originate 
nothing,  he  can  start  nothing,  until  he  sees  what  His  Father  is 
doing,  and  what  things  soever  He  doeth,  He  as  the  Son  doeth  like 
wise.  But  even  that  is  not  what  I  wanted  to  say  most  deeply.  Why 
are  we  confronted  with  the  priest  and  the  pattern  ?  What  connexion 
is  there  between  these  two  ?  There  I  touch  your  inner  life  for  a 
moment.  We  will  suppose  that  the  tabernacle  stands  complete,  that 
the  pattern  has  been  perfectly  evolved  and  reduplicated,  and  that 
there  upon  some  fair  morning  when  the  sun  breaks  it  shines  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  completed  work.  Many  connoisseurs  of  art  might 
have  stood  around  it  and  called  the  attention  of  Moses  to  the  fabric, 
and  said,  "  We  congratulate  you  greatly  upon  what  you  have 
achieved."  But  Moses's  face  would  remain  quiet,  unperturbed,  un 
moved,  and  the  querist  might  say,  "  Why  is  it  that  your  own  soul  is 
not  stirred  with  that  spectacle  ?  "  "  Ah  !  "  Moses  would  say,  "  you 
never  saw  what  I  saw :  if  you  had  beheld  what  I  saw,  on  yonder 
summit,  of  God's  pattern  as  it  stood  before  Him  and  me  for  those 
six  weeks,  you  would  never  find  much  to  congratulate  yourself 
upon  in  this  poor  imitation ;  you  think  it  is  fair  because  you  never 
saw  the  original."  I  suppose,  if  you  congratulated  Milton  upon 
the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  the  sightless  poet  would  have  shaken  his 
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head  and  said,  "  Ah,  I  am  glad  you  are  helped  by  it,  but  then 
you  never  heard  what  I  heard — the  angels  tell  the  story  of  the 
creation."  Or  if  you  could  have  congratulated  Raphael  upon  his 
cartoons,  or  Michael  Angelo  upon  his  sculpture,  they  would  have  said, 
"  Ah,  but  you  have  never  seen  what  I  saw,  or  you  would  never  speak 
in  rapture  about  my  poor  work." 

Do  you  not  think  that  every  worker  of  God  has  felt  something  of 
that  sort?  You  have  composed  your  sermon  and  preached  it,  you 
have  compiled  your  book  and  written  it,  you  have  done  your  level 
best  in  a  certain  direction  and  your  fellow  men  come  up  and  con 
gratulate  you,  and  they  say,  "  Well  done !  fairly  and  beautifully 
accomplished !  well  done ! "  But  you  turn  from  it  all,  and  you  go  back 
to  your  own  room,  and  throw  yourself  before  God,  and  say,  "  Ah,  my 
God,  if  they  had  seen  what  I  saw  of  the  perfect  ideal,  of  what  my 
life  might  be,  of  what  my  sermon,  my  book,  might  be,  they  would 
never  talk  like  this."  Then  it  is  that  you  need  the  great  High 
Priest  to  come  to  your  heart  when  it  is  full  of  the  sense  of  failure, 
when  you  are  scourging  yourself  again  and  again  with  the  con 
sciousness  of  having  come  so  far  short  of  your  ideal ;  then  the 
pierced  hand  passes  over  you  again,  and  then  the  voice  that  faltered 
for  you  in  dying  agony  on  the  Cross  whispers  to  you,  "  Be  of  good 
cheer,  fear  not,  I  take  that  which  you  have  done  so  incompletely,  and 
at  my  touch  I  can  complete  and  finish  it,  and  use  it  for  Myself."  I 
tell  you,  my  beloved  fellow-workers,  that  upon  my  heart  there  is 
always  ringing  now  those  words  of  St.  John  which  I  never  felt  to 
be  so  precious,  so  absolutely  necessary,  as  they  are  today :  "  This 
is  He  that  came  by  water  and  blood  :  not  by  water  only,  but  by 
water  and  blood " — for  nothing  can  wash  away  the  sins  of  our 
holiest  work  for  God  save  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour. 

Just  one  word,  and  I  conclude.  This  chapter  that  opens  up  to  us 
the  pattern,  and  the  construction  of  our  life  upon  the  pattern,  and 
that  reveals  to  us  the  mystery  of  the  love  of  Jesus  our  High 
Priest,  is  also  full  of  a  covenant.  We  do  not  often  hear  men  talk 
about  a  covenant  today.  I  am  afraid  if  you  were  to  ask  our  people 
the  difference  between  the  first  and  the  second  covenant,  a  great 
many  of  them  would  be  unable  to  reply.  They  do  not  know  that  the 
first  covenant  was  entered  into  between  God  and  man,  and  the  second 
covenant  was  entered  into  by  God  and  Jesus  Christ  for  His  people. 
But  oh,  that  covenant — my  fellow  workers,  can  you  live  many  days 
without  coming  back  on  it?  There  are  just  four  provisions  in  it; 
sometimes  I  need  one,  sometimes  I  need  the  other.  There  is  the 
£rat — the  blessed  provision  in  which  God  promises  that  He  will  take 
us  and  write  His  will  on  our  hearts  that  we  may  love  it ;  there  is 
the  second,  in  which  He  promises  that  He  will  be  everything  God 
can  be  expected  to  be  to  a  man;  there  is  the  third,  in  which  He 
pledges  Himself  that  we  shall  know  Him  perfectly  with  the  inner 
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knowledge  which  Hi*  Spirit  can  supply ;  and  there  is,  fourthly,  His 
pledge  that  He  will  forget  our  sin.  I  do  not  know  which  of  those 
four  I  lean  most  heavily  upon ;  perhaps  I  come  to  the  fourth  most 
often — that  he  will  forget  my  sin,  though  never  myself. 

The  covenant  must  always  be  beneath  our  feet.  If  you  are  going  to 
lift  men  out  of  the  river,  you  must  have  your  two  feet  on  the  rock ;  if 
you  are  going  to  do  any  good  work  for  God  in  the  world,  you  must 
have  your  feet  on  the  covenant,  you  must  be  able  to  turn  to  God  with 
unutterable  child's  trust.  My  friend,  Lord  Radstock,  told  me  last 
week  of  his  sou  John  who  died  the  other  day  in  the  Transvaal,  how 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  one  of  Lord  Radstock's  children 
was  ill,  and  he  felt  it  was  not  quite  the  best  thing  to  call  in  medical 
aid,  and  he  had  been  praying  about  the  child,  and  had  taught  his 
children  also  to  pray,  and  the  child  was  still  very  ill,  he  saw  this  boy 
go  and  kneel  down  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  he  heard  him  say, 
with  a  little  indignant  tone  in  the  voice,  "  Lord  Jesus,  I  have  asked 
you  three  times  to  make  my  sister  better,  and  you  haven't !  " — a  kind 
of  indignant  and  trustful  looking  up  into  Christ's  face.  Lord 
Radstock  said  the  child  within  ten  minutes  from  that  showed  signs 
of  recovery.  I  don't  speak  about  that,  but  about  the  trustfulness  of 
this  boy.  I  think  when  we  once  get  on  the  covenant  we  can  talk 
with  God  as  the  child  talks  to  his  father,  with  a  kind  of  claiming, 
appropriating  faith. 

I  leave  these  three  thoughts  with  you  today.  Be  your  covenant 
yourself.  Whenever  you  take  the  Lord's  Supper  and  put  the  wine  to 
your  lips,  remember  that  it  is  the  cup  of  the  new  covenant,  and 
appropriate  its  provisions  as  you  drink.  Stand  on  the  covenant  for 
yourself;  build  your  life  on  the  pattern  ;  dare  to  be  alone  with  God 
and  to  follow  God's  leading  and  to  construct  upon  the  plain  what  you 
see  on  the  mount  of  fellowship.  And  then  when  your  heart  misgives 
you  and  your  soul  faints  and  you  are  more  conscious  than  other 
people  are  of  the  unutterable  defect  which  attaches  to  your  utmost 
effort,  then  fall  back  upon  "  such  an  High  Priest,  who  is  set  down  at 
the  right  hand  of  God" 
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RECEPTION 

The  Conference  was  followed  by  a  Reception  given  by  the  Com 
mittee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at  which  the 
Marquess  of  Northampton  presided. 

THE  MARQUESS  OF  NORTHAMPTON:  I  deeply  regret  not  having 
been  amongst  you  the  last  few  days.  I  wish  my  time  could  be 
arranged  otherwise,  but  un fortunately  I  am  so  busy  in  many  direc 
tions  that  I  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  doing  anything  that  I 
really  wish  to  do,  and  have  to  go  through  a  great  deal  that  I  really 
wish  I  had  not  to  do.  But  I  felt  the  least  I  could  do  today  was 
to  come  up  from  the  country  to  take  even  the  smallest  part  in  the 
interesting  Conference  you  have  been  holding.  I  think  I  have 
already  been  introduced  to  you  as  the  president  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  but  I  should  rather  prefer  being  considered, 
besides  that,  a  most  earnest  friend  of  all  missionary  societies. 
Therefore  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  come  before  you  to  say  in 
the  name  of  the  Bible  Society  that  we  have  indeed  been  glad  to 
welcome  you  in  the  Bible  House ;  and  from  what  I  have  already 
heard  from  those  who  have  been  more  privileged  than  myself,  and 
have  known  what  has  taken  place,  I  feel  sure  that  your  having  met 
here  and  having  discussed  matters  and  listened  to  addresses  must 
have  been  of  great  help  to  you  all,  and  through  you  to  the  society  in 
whose  house  you  have  met.  We  wish  you  hearty  welcome.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  one  only  welcomes  people  when  they  arrive, 
but  that  is  not  my  idea  of  a  welcome  at  all ;  for  I  think  a  welcome 
ought  to  exist  up  to  the  very  last  moment  they  remain  with  you.  It 
is  that  kind  of  welcome  that  we  most  heartily  wish  you  all  from  our 
hearts,  and  G-od  speed  to  the  missionary  work  with  which  you  are 
all  connected.  Of  course  we  are  working  practically  on  the  same 
lines,  because,  without  us,  I  do  not  know  that  you  would  be  able  to 
do  all  that  you  do,  and  at  the  same  time  we  feel  in  all  ovtr  work  that 
it  is  the  missionary  societies  who  are  going  side  by  side  with  us  to 
carry  the  blessed  Word  of  God  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Of  course 
we  all  have  a  great  deal  more  to  do  in  the  future  than  has  ever  been 
done  in  the  past ;  we  are  as  it  were  only  commencing  the  work.  For 
though  we  may  perhaps  exult  and  offer  glory  to  God  for  the  work 
that  has  been  done  in  His  name,  at  the  same  time  we  are  fully  aware 
of  the  countless  millions  who  still  remain  without  the  word  of  God 
and  without  the  help  of  the  missionary.  Therefore  it  is  that  our 
earnest  prayers  are  all  offered  up  that  during  this  coming  century 
there  will  be  an  even  greater  change  than  took  place  dxxring  the  last 
century,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  look  forward  confidently  to  a 
time  which  perhaps  we  shall  not  see  ourselves,  but  which  our 
children  may  see,  of  God's  Word  being  at  all  events  known  in  every 
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part  of  the  habitable  globe.  We  wish  you  all  success  in  j-our  work, 
as  I  say,  and  it  is  now  my  duty — a  very  pleasant  one,  let  me  say,  for 
I  think  all  these  things  ought  to  be  pleasant — to  wish  you  on  behalf 
of  the  Bible  Society  God  speed.  I  will  not  say  farewell,  I  infinitely 
prefer  the  word  good-bye — although  by  some  it  is  thought  a  sad  word 
— because  it  only  means,  God  be  with  you  till  our  next  meeting.  And 
let  us  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  meet  together; 
so  that  by  conferences  and  by  listening  to  such  words  as  I  have  just 
been  listening  to  since  I  came  into  the  room,  we  may  be  strengthened 
in  our  endeavours  to  spend  our  lives  in  the  service  of  our  Lord  and 
Master  Jesus  Christ.  We  welcome  you,  and  we  also  bid  you  God 
speed. 

THE  KEY.  J.  BUCHANAN  (United  Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  My 
lord,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  been  requested  to  discharge  a  very 
simple  duty,  and  I  do  it  with  very  great  pleasure.  I  think  it  was  a 
very  happy  thought  that  suggested  our  meeting  under  this  roof. 
Here  we  stand  on  what  we  may  call  common  ground,  and  there  is  no 
missionary  society  worthy  of  the  name  that  is  not  affiliated  in 
essence  if  not  in  name  to  the  great  Bible  Society.  It  was  also  a  very 
graceful  act  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  to  offer  us  accommodation  such  as  we  have  had,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  accommodation  we  have  had  during  these  three 
days  has  been  such  that  we  all  feel  that  we  could  not  have  been  more 
excellently  accommodated.  The  little  duty  that  I  have  to  discharge 
is  to  propose  that  the  Conference  convey  to  the  committee  of  the 
Bible  Society  its  most  cordial  thanks  for  placing  these  rooms  at  its 
disposal,  and  for  all  the  kindness  shown  to  the  Conference. 

THE  REV.  G.  T.  CANDLIN  (President  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion 
Conference) :  My  lord,  may  I  say  I  feel  the  honour  that  has  been  con 
ferred  upon  me  in  asking  me  to  second  this  resolution.  I  fully 
endorse  the  very  appropriate  words  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  I  have  known 
the  Bible  ever  since  I  was  very  young,  and  I  have  known  the  Bible 
Society  for  many  years,  and  have  had  the  privilege  of  doing  it  many 
simple  acts  of  service  which  have  always  been  a  great  joy  to  me ;  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  inside  the  Bible 
House.  I  think  we  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  appropriate  place 
in  which  to  hold  our  meeting  than  this.  I  am  sure  we  shall  go  back  to 
our  fields  of  service,  to  the  heart  of  Africa  and  the  hot  sands  of  India 
and  the  great  plains  of  China,  and  the  many  other  fields  from  which 
we  come,  and  in  the  years  to  come  as  we  grasp  the  sacred  Book 
between  our  fingers,  and  as  we  remember  the  covenants  contained 
within  those  boards,  the  memory  of  this  meeting  will  arise  and  will 
be  precious  to  us,  and  will  cheer  us  in  our  toil.  In  sitting  down,  may 
I  express  the  hope  that  as  we  are  here  assembled  within  the  doors 
of  the  Bible  House,  so  all  our  workers,  missionaries,  and  all  the 
teachings  we  give  to  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth,  may  be  within 
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the  borders  of  the  Bible,  within  the  teaching  of  that  most  blessed 
precious  Word. 

THE  KEY.  J.  FAIRLEY  DALY,  B.D.  (Livingstonia  Mission) :  My 
lord,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  equally  simple,  pleasant,  and  im 
portant  duty  has  been  assigned  to  me.  We  have  had,  as  previous 
speakers  have  said,  a  most  enjoyable  Conference  together,  and  I  am 
sure  it  has  added  to  the  pleasure  of  this  Conference  that  we  have  met 
in  this  historic  building.  I  can  say,  with  the  friend  who  has  just 
sat  down,  that  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
in  this  building,  and  I  shall  remember  with  very  great  pleasure 
indeed  the  meeting  itself  and  the  place  where  that  meeting  has  been 
held.  But,  sir,  the  Conference  in  itself  has  been  indebted  to  other 
friends  and  those  of  many  kinds.  We  who  are  strangers  to  London 
have  been  generously  and  very  kindly  received  into  the  homes  of 
manj7  friends,  and  it  is  the  very  least  that  we  can  do  today  to 
express  to  them  our  thanks  for  the  kindness  which  we  have  received. 
I  know  that  this  Conference  is  likely  to  meet  again  next  year,  or  in 
years  after,  and  I  hope  that  this  expression  of  our  gratitude  will  not 
be  taken  as  a  lively  sense  of  favours  yet  to  come.  The  hope  was  ex 
pressed  today  that  the  Conference  might  come  across  the  border  and 
meet  in  Scotland.  I  am  sure  I  may  on  behalf  of  my  friends  from 
Scotland  say  that  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  give  a  hearty  welcome, 
a  Scotch  welcome,  to  all  the  friends  who  may  come  north.  But  it  is, 
friends,  our  duty  today  to  express  our  gratitude  and  our  thanks  to 
those  who  have  so  kindly  entertained  us.  I  have  very  much  pleasure 
in  moving  that  resolution. 

THE  REV.  L.  H.  GAUNT,  M.A.  (Secretary  of  the  Conference):  I 
venture  to  take  to  myself  the  privilege  of  seconding  this  vote  of 
thanks.  I  cannot  speak  with  the  gratitude  of  a  guest,  but  I  can 
speak  with  the  gratitude  of  one  who  had  the  pleasant  duty  of  bring 
ing  hosts  and  guests  together.  That  duty  was  made  an  exceedingly 
light  one  by  two  facts  :  in  the  first  place,  by  the  very  great  readiness 
with  which  our  friends  in  London  undertook  to  entertain  those  who 
came  from  a  distance ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  the  faet  that 
Mr.  Dale,  the  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church,  very  kindly  undertook  to  secure  hospi 
tality  for  all  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterian  delegates.  I  wrote  to 
him,  in  the  first  place,  telling  him  we  were  expecting  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  Scotch  and  Irish  delegates,  and  asking  how  many  he  would 
undertake  to  secure  hospitality  for ;  and  he  said  he  would  take  them 
all.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  thought  that  Scotchmen  in  London 
are  safest  in  Scotch  hands,  or  what  it  was,  but  his  kindness,  and  the 
kindness  of  all  who  were  asked  to  entertain  delegates,  made  my 
work  very  light  and  pleasant. 

MR.  C.  R.  KEMP  (Chairman  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society) :  My  lord  and  Christian  friends,  the  words  I  have  to  say  are 
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few ;  but  I  am  desired  to  s&y,  and  I  say  it  certainly  from  my  heart, 
that  it  has  given  the  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  the  greatest,  pleasure  to  in  any  way  promote  the  comfort  of 
those  who  have  been  here  during  this  Conference  the  last  few  days. 
Something  has  been  said  about  the  Conference  being  held  next  year, 
or  in  some  future  year,  across  the  border  in  Scotland.  I  had  a  hint 
given  to  me  that  possibly  next  year,  or  on  some  future  occasion,  you 
would  wish  to  be  again  in  London.  If  so — I  am  sure  that  the  com 
mittee  and  Lord  Northampton  will  approve  of  what  I  am  saying — 
we  will  give  to  the  delegates  as  hearty  a  welcome  then  as  now.  It 
would  afford  us  great  pleasure,  so  far  as  our  limited  space  and 
accommodation  goes,  to  place  our  space  at  your  disposal  next  year 
if  you  desire  to  come  here.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  that  the  Confer 
ence  has  been,  to  use  Mr.  Fox's  expression,  such  a  happy  time,  and  I 
hope  indeed  that  it  may  have  stimulated  those  who  are  workers 
abroad  and  those  who  are  workers  at  home  in  the  one  common  object 
they  have  in  view,  namely  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom.  It  seems  to  me  we  do  not  want  to  separate  by  any  hard 
and  fast  lines  the  foreign  work  from  the  home  work.  Every  Christian 
man  and  woman  is  to  be  a  witness  for  Christ  wherever  in  the 
providence  of  God  he  or  she  may  be  placed,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  We  have  had  much  speaking  this  afternoon ;  I  will  not 
further  prolong  these  proceedings,  except  to  say  that  our  president's 
heart  is  so  large  and  so  full  that  I  am  requested  to  say  that  he 
would  like  to  take  every  member  of  this  Conference  by  the  hand 
as  they  leave  the  room. 
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